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PREFACE 


The present Volume relates to an important stage in 
Gandhiji’s life. Signs of the coming conflict between him 
and the Government of South Africa became visible as 
early as 1896. The documents now being placed before 
the readers will reflect these signs. The Volume also 
records, in considerable detail, the circumstances of the 
first occasion when he risked his life in a public cause. 

Gandhiji returned to his native land in 1896. He was 
then 26 years old. He had been conunissioned to educate 
the public and the authorities in India in regard to the 
treatment the Indians were receiving in South Africa. 
He visited the principal centres of political life in India, 
met the leaders of the people, and addressed largely 
attended public meetings. He also published some pamph- 
lets on. the question. 

The contents of one of these pamphlets, popularly known 
as the Green Pamphlet, were misreported in the South 
African papers. A press representative in India had wired 
to London a brief summary of the pamphlet and of the 
observations on it of The Pioneer and The Times of India. 
From Reuter’s office in London, a three-line cable, a 
summary of this summary, reached South Africa and set 
there big events in motion. The misleading report of what 
Gandhiji had said in India enraged the citizens of Durban. 
As the year approached its end and while the steamer 
bringing him to South Africa awaited permission to enter 
the harbour, the bitter agitation against Gandhiji reached 
its climax. When he landed in Durban, on the afternoon of 
January 13, 1897, he was almost lynched by a section 
of the crowd which had, earlier, gathered at the harbour. 
His life was saved only by the tact and courage of the 
Superintendent of Police and his wife. 
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The Volume opens with the Green Pamphlet. It contained 
a graphic picture of the treatment received by the 
Indians in South Africa, where, in Gandhiji’s words, “the 
feelings of hatred crystallised into legislation”, and, in some 
places, “a respectable Indian was made an impossibility”. 
The Green Pamphlet was an authoritative document. It 
brought out the racial and imperial issues involved in the 
situation. Gandhiji had taken great care to be accurate 
in the presentation of the Indian case. Referring to his 
description of the treatment received by the Indians in 
Natal, he says, “Every word of every statement to be made 
immediately can be established beyond the shadow of a 
doubt”. In India, at this period of her political history, the 
Green Pamphlet constituted, probably, the most widely dis- 
tributed material for propaganda on any public question. 
The great demand for it from the people, gathered at the 
Madras meeting and elsewhere, could not be met, and a 
hurried reprint of it was issued by Gandhiji on the eve of 
his departure from India. 

The brief but historic document of “Credentials”, which 
empowered Gandhiji to speak on behalf of his countrymen 
in South Africa and was appended by him to the Green 
Pamphlet, is also published in this Volume. The represen- 
tative character of the signatories symbolized the unity that 
prevailed among all Indians in South Africa, irrespective 
of the creed or place to which they belonged. 

The Green Pamphlet was followed by an independent and 
entirely factual “Note” on the grievances of the British Indians 
in South Africa, accompanied by copies of memorials and 
petitions which had been submitted to various authorities. 
This Note contains a lucid account of the position of 
Indians in each State of South Africa. It furnishes the reader 
with the background of the educative work which Gandhiji 
carried on during his five months’ stay in India. For the 
student of the future, it paints vividly the insufferable condi- 
tion of Indians in the British Colonies. It was against the 
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state of things described in this Note that Gandhiji led, 
for nearly twenty years, a sustained up-hill struggle in 
the course of which he wrought the great weapon of 
Satyagraha. 

Gandhiji supported his movement of educating public 
opinion in In^a through the printed word by personal 
appearance on the platform. He started by addressing a 
public meeting in Bombay presided over by Pherozeshah 
Mehta and attended by the leading men of the city. The 
available portion of his speech on this occasion when he, a 
young man in his twenties, directly addressed his own people 
and the leaders of the nation for the first time in India, 
has been included in this Volume. In this speech, he out- 
lined the problems which were facing the South African 
Indians. He explained how the tide of opposition from the 
European colonists and the local Governments had been 
rising against them, and how their political degradation 
and economic ruin were to be the result of the anti-Asiatic 
laws enacted by the South African legislatures. The Indians 
were, he warned, “hemmed in from all sides” and he 
appealed to the people of India and the Indian and 
Imperial Governments for the protection of their interests. 

After Bombay, Gandhiji moved on to Madras to bring 
to the knowledge of the people of Southern India the 
humiliating treatment meted out to Indians. The Tamil- 
speaking regions of the South contributed the largest share 
of Indian immigrants to Natal. The citizens of Madras 
were thus vitally concerned with what was happening 
there. This was evidenced by the representative and res- 
ponsive audience which filled Pachaiyappa’s Hall to hear 
Gandhiji. Shortly before Gandhiji reached Madras, the 
Natal Agent-General issued a statement in reply to what 
Gandhiji had been reported to have said in the Grpen 
Pamphlet. The occasion of the Madras meeting was, 
therefore, utilized by him to refute the statement of the 
Agent-General. He substantiated his own assertions by 
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a wealth of evidence which made the Madras speech the 
most powerful utterance of Gandhiji during his visit to 
India. The full text of that speech has been published 
in this Volume. 

An item of unusual nature — a detailed statement of 
expenses incurred by Gandhiji while touring the country in 
connection with his mission— is also being placed before the 
readers. It throws light on his movements and activities 
in India. It supplies, incidentally, interesting economic 
data — the level of prices and wages at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Its chief value, however, lies in illus- 
trating Gandhiji’s anxiety to keep a proper record of all 
expenditure from public funds. The readers will note the in- 
clusion of such small amounts as half an anna (about ^d). 
This trait of character, noticeable at that early age, marked 
his handling of public funds throughout his life. 

The hostile situation which faced Gandhiji when his ship 
reached Durban, the incident of lynching, and his decision 
that no steps should be taken against those who assaulted him 
led to a series of communications to the Press, the Govern- 
ment of Natal, and the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress in London. These communications — 
interviews, cablegrams and letters — ^introduce the reader to 
the document which forms the most important item in this 
Volume. It is the weighty memorial of March 15, 1897, 
submitted to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the then Principal 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, under the signatures of 
thirty-two leading Indians resident in South Africa. It paints, 
with an abundance of detail, the events which led to the 
anti-Indian movement in Natal and ended with the organi- 
zation of a hostile mass demonstration by the British citizens 
of Durban. Some had proposed to form themselves into a 
human wall, “three or four deep and, with linked hands 
and arms, offer a complete bar” to the landing of Gandhiji 
and other Indians. The memorial describes the assault on 
Gandhiji while on his way home, when he was “kicked. 
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whipped, stale fish and missiles were thrown at him, which 
hurt his eye and cut his ear and his hat (turban) was taken 
off his head”. It supplies ample material, from the local 
Press, regarding the temper of the excited demonstrators, the 
attitude of leading officials representing the Government, 
and the firm stand taken by the more responsible section 
of British opinion, though in a minority, against the wave 
of racial intolerance and injustice. The memorial ends 
with a strong plea for a basic reconsideration of Govern- 
ment policy towards the Indians in Natal, a fresh pronoun- 
cement with regard to the status of Indians in the British 
Empire, and the withdrawal of the anti-Indian legislation 
proposed by the Natal Government. 

Gandhiji’s faith in British justice had not yet been im- 
paired by what Indians had to suffer in South Africa. He, 
therefore, used the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria for expressing the sentiment of loyalty and 
devotion which Indians entertained for her. The address 
to the Queen-Empress, inscribed on a silver shield and bear- 
ing twenty-one signatures including Gandhiji’s, and other 
connected papers illustrate his attitude towards the British 
Empire in those early days. 

The news of the great Indian famine of 1896-97 and the 
organization of a Relief Fund led Gandhiji to divert his 
activities temporarily and respond to this humanitarian 
call. He plunged into the work of collection with charac- 
teristic earnestness. The appeals addressed by him to the 
British citizens of Natal and the Transvaal and to the 
clergymen of Durban, as also the circular issued to the 
Indian community all over South Africa, are among the 
other documents included in the Volume. 

The organizers of the hostile demonstration against 
Gandhiji at the Durban harbour had been promised that 
anti-Indian legislation, restrictive of the rights of Indians 
to enter, trade and settle in Natal, would be undertaken 
by the Government. The Quarantine Bill, the Trade 
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Licenses Bill, and the Immigration Bill were the triple 
fruit of this promise. The new legislation imperilled every 
right of Indians as citizens of the British Empire. Gandhiji 
carried on an energetic campaign against the Bills. As the 
readers approach the end of the Volume, they will find 
the several petitions submitted to the Natal Legislature 
and the Imperial Government and the personal and 
general letters addressed by Gandhiji to Dadabhai Naoroji, 
William Wedderbum and other public leaders in England 
and India regarding this legislation. All these constitute 
an eloquent record of his vigorous resistance to the new 
assault on the position of the Indians in South Africa. 
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NOTE TO THE READER 


References in this Volume to Volume I of The Collected 
Works of Mahattnu Gandhi are to the edition issued in 
January 1958. References to The Autobiography are to The 
Story of My Experiments with Truth by M. K. Gandhi, 
Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1956. 

The symbol SN, given before the numbers of the photo- 
stats cited as the source, stands for the serial number of 
documents available in the Sabarmati Sangrahalaya, 
Ahmedabad, the photostats of which are preserved in the 
Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya, New Delhi. The symbol GN 
refers similarly to documents available in the National 
Archives, New Delhi, photostats of which are preserved 
also in the Gandhi Smarak Sangrahalaya, New Delhi. 
The symbol CW stands for documents secured by “The 
Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi” the photostats of 
which are preserved in the National Archives, New Delhi. 

Proper names and certain technical and other words are 
spelt as in the documents prepared by Gandhiji. 
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1. THE GRIEVANCES OF THE BRITISH INDIANS 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 

AN APPEAL TO THE INDIAN PUBLIC 

On June 5, 1896, Gandhiji left South Africa on a visit to India 
for domestic reasons. The leading men of the Indian community 
in South Africa commissioned him to lay the grievances of the Indians 
residing there before the authorities and the public in India. The first 
step which Gandhiji took in this direction, during his stay of nearly 
five months in India, was to publish a pamphlet on the subject under 
the title The Grievances of the British Indians in South 
i^rica. The pamphlet later became known as the Green Pamphlet 
because of the colour of its cover. It received wide circulation and 
Gandhiji soon found it necessary to issue a second edition. 

Preface 

The rush for copies of this pamphlet at the Madras 
Meeting in Pachaiyappa’s Hall has necessitated the issue 
of the second edition. It was a scene never to be forgotten. 

The demand proved two things — the importance of the 
question of the grievances of the British Indians in South 
Africa, and the interest shown by the Indian Public in the 
welfare of their countrymen beyond the waters. 

It is to be hoped that the second edition will be disposed 
of as soon as the first, showing the continuance of the interest. 
Publicity is perhaps the chief remedy for the grievances 
and the pamphlet is one of the means to that end. 

The appendix is an addition to the ist edition and is 
a part of the address read before the Madras Meeting, 
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being a reply to the Natal Agent-General’s statement to 
Reuter.* 

The Natal Immigration Law Amendment Act referred 
to in the pamphlet has, unfortunately for the poor Indians 
in South Africa, received the Royal assent. It is respect- 
fully submitted that the question requires the closest study 
by our public men and there should be no rest till the Act 
is repealed or State-aided emigration to Natal suspended. 
The Madras Meeting has passed a Resolution requesting 
suspension of such emigration if the repeal of the Act cannot 
be brought about. 

Calcutta, 1-11-1896 M. K. Gandhi 

This is an appeal to the Indian public on behalf of the 
100,000 Indians in South Africa. I have been commissioned 
by the leading members representing that community in 
South Africa to lay before the public in India the grievances 
that Her Majesty’s Indian subjects are labouring under in 
that country .2 

South Africa is a continent by itself and is divided into 
many States of which the Colonies of Natal and the Cape of 
Good Hope, Zululand, a Crown Colony, the South African 
Republic or the Transvaal, Orange Free State and the 
Chartered Territories, are inhabited, more or less, by the 
Indians together with the Europeans and the natives of 
those countries. The Portuguese territories, viz., Delagoa 
Bay, Beira and Mozambique, have a large Indian population, 
but there the Indians have no grievances, apart from the 
general population. 

1 No ‘appendix’, as such, was included in the pamphlet. The reference b 
to matter on pp. 32-9, mfia, beginning with the paragraph: “But, gentlemen, 
you have been told . . and ending with the paragraph: “Quoting statistics 
to prove. ...” Vide footnote on p. 32 and also the Madras Address, pp. 105- 
112 , 

2 Vide pp. 51-2, infra. 
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Natal 

From an Indian standpoint, Natal is the most important 
portion of South Africa. It has a native population of about 
400,000, a European population of nearly 50,000 and an 
Indian population of about 51,000, of whom about 16,000 
are those at present serving their indenture, about 30,000 
are those who, having once been under indenture, are freed 
therefrom and have settled in tiie Colony on their own 
account, and about 5,000 belong to the trading community. 
These latter, of course, came to the Colony on their own 
means and some of them brought capital also into the coun- 
try. The indentured Indians are drawn from the labouring 
population of Madras and Calcutta and are nearly 
equally divided. Those from Madras speak, as a rule, the 
Tamil language, and, those from Calcutta, the Hindi. They 
are most of them Hindus, a good few are Mahomedans. 
Strictly speaking, they do not observe caste restrictions. 
After becoming free, they either take to gardening or hawking 
vegetables and earn from 2 to 3 pounds sterling per 
month. A few become petty store-keepers. That business, 
however, is practically in the hands of the 5,000 Indians, 
who are drawn chiefly from the Mahomedan community 
in the Bombay Presidency. Some of these latter are doing 
well. Many arc large landowners, two are now shipowners 
also. One of them has a small oil machine worked by steam. 
They come either from Surat, districts surrounding Bombay, 
or Porbandar. Many merchants from Surat have settled 
in Durban with their families. Most of them, including 
the assisted immigrants, can read and write their own 
language to a greater extent than one would think 
they do. 

I venture to quote the following from my ‘ Open Letter’* to 
the Members of the Legislative Assembly and the Legis- 
lative Council of Natal to show what treatment the Indian 

1 Vidi Vol. I, pp. 142-163, for original text. 



TO 

The Editor 
THE TIMES 
[ London J 

SIR, 

I have seen the catlcgram in your issue of to-day’s date from 
your Johannesburg correspondent in connection with the British Indian 
Deputation that has arrived from the Transvaal to wait ujx>n the 
Imperial authorities regarding the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance 
of the Transvaal. 

1 trust that, in fairness, you will allow us to correct certain mis- 
statements made by your correspondent. He says: “The present Ordi- 
nance provides for the complete registration of all Asiatics in such a 
way that personation, in which the Asiatic is a past master, would be 
made impossible. ” We deny that there has Iteen any personation, and 
we venture to state emphatically that the existing registration certificates 
held by British Indians entirely prevent personation.. These certificate.s 
contain the names of the holders [and] their wives, number of children, 
their age, height, [and] their thumb imprints. Whenever an attempt has 
been made to personate, the culprit h;is been promptly brought to justice. 

Your correspondent states that the present Ordinance will give a full 
title to Asiatics already domiciled, and that it will extend greater privi- 
Icgca. to them, llicy have the full title to residence already, unless it is 
to be 8nalch[edJ from them by fresh legislation. They hold permits 
authorizing them to enter and remain in the Colony of the Transvaal, 
also registration certificates above mentioned, which were taken out by 
them as a voluntary act on the advice of Lord Milner who at the time 
assured them that those registration certificates were final and complete.^ 

That Asiatics will be absolved from the obnoxious registration fee is 
a preposterous statement as they have already paid it, cither to the 
Boer Government or to the British. They will not be given a title to 
their land and mosques, as your correspondent suggests. He is thinking 
of the Draft Ordinance which contained a clause authorizing the 
Governmenr to give the British Indians a title to their mosques or places 

* lliis was |>ubli»l)ed “in substance*’ in The TimtSy 25-10-1906. TTic letter was 
reproduced in full in /iidia, 26-10-1906, and in Mum O/nniorty 24-11-1906. 

2 Vide Vol. HI, pp. 301-8. 
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of worship but not^o their land apart from mosque premises. But this 
clause docs not nov^nd place in the Ordinance as passed by the legis- 
lative Council, nor was it necessary, because the Supreme Court of the 
Transvaal has decidAl that, in spite of l-av? 3 of 1883, Indians, acting 
as a religious corporation, [can] hold fixed property for religious purposes. 
British Indians in their wildest dreams have never claimed the right 
of free immigration into the Transvaal. They recognize the several 
prejudices against any such immigration, and have therefore Accepted 
the principle of restriction in vogue at the Cape, Natal and other British 
Colonies. 

The British Indians of the Transvaal respectfully but firmly oppose 
the Ordinance because it imposes wanton, uncalled for and unjust de- 
gradation upon»them. It reduces them to a l«’el lower than the Kaffirs. 
It sets up a system of passes and identification applicable only to 
criminals. Is it right that ever)' Indian, irrespective of status, should be 
called ui)on to carry a pass containing impressions of all his digits, to 
be produced to every i>oliceman who may choose to ask for it ? Is it 
right that babies in arms should be taken to an officer called the Regis- 
trar of Asiatics, to give him particulars of identification in rcs|K:ct of the 
baby and to have it provisionally rcgistered[ ?J 

Whereas Law 3 of requires registration of traders only and 

registration certificates under it arc merely a receipt for £% the present 
law requires registrati<in of the above kind of every male Indian in the 
Colony. • 

llie statement that the first undersigned has been the principal 
agent through whom Indians obtained permits to enter the Transvaal, 
and that he has in the piist established a large business on this footing, 
is false. The large numlter of Indian refugees had already entered the 
Transvaal at the lime the first undersigned was required to .settle there.' 

It is hardly necessary to deal with the personal clement intro^ueed 
by your correspondent. It is felt that the British Indian community has 
been much inisrepresented and mi.suudcrsi(K>d. 

.Any influx of .Asiatics into the 'I'ransvaal on a wholesale basis has 
been all denied by the British Indian community, whose position to-tlay 
is infinitely worse than it wa,s under the Boer regime. The community 
has asked for an enquiry into the alleged influx ^of Asiatics on a large 
scale.* We assert that the vast majority of the l3,fK)0 British Indians 
of the Transvaal arc in possession of lawful permits and certificates. If 
there arc any without the necessary documents, the Peace Preservation 
Ordinance is strong enough and severe enough to expel such people 
from the country. Successful prosecutions have often taken place in 
connection with such men. 

* Tl>i« w,s« in early tWS; vide V<>l, III, p. ■♦76. 

* Vidt V<il. V', pp. 
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It will therefore be seen that the British Indiai/ community is pre- 
pared to meet in a perfectly fair spirit [the fear]* a* to undue influx or 
undue competition in tradej but it claims for the resident Indian popula- 
tion the ordinafy rights of citizenship, namely, freedom to hold landed 
property, freedom of locQmotion and freedom of trade under general 
regulations, without class distinction. 

• IVe are^ etc., 

• . [M. K. Gandhi 

H. O. Ally] 

' Members of the 

Transvaal British [Indian] Deputation 

From R photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4385 

/. LETTER TO F. MACKARyF^^P 


Motel Cecil, 
[London,] 
October 24, 1906 

dear sir, 

Mr. H. O. ,\lly orf" Johannesburg and I have arrived, being appointed 
as a Deputation by the British Indian Association of the. Transvaal in 
connection with the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance passed by the 
Legi.slativc Council of the Transvaal. 

It is our intention to wait u{X)n the authorities in connection with 
the Ordinance, as also upon prominent public men who have taken an 
interest in South African matters.- I shall be obliged if you will kindly 
grant the Deputation an interview at an early d8-’, and allow it to 
place the position b4* you. 

I remain. 
Dear Sir, 
Tours faithfully 

F. Mackarnes-s, Esq,, M. 

6, Kino’s Rkncii Walk 
Inner Temple 

Copy to Sir Lcpcl Griffin, K.C.S. Sloanc Square, I^ondon’ 

From a photostat of th<» tyj^ewritten, unsicjtird draft: S. N. 4386 

* These words are found in the version published in India, 

^ Armrding to die’ secretary's note, similar letters were sent to P. A. Moltcno, 
M.P., Sir Charles Dilke, M.P. and Ht. Hon. Lord Stanh y of Alderlry. 

* Date 

^ Before 

^ Frederic CJolertdgc Mackarneas^ (1854*1920), advocate of Cape Supreme Court, 
1882; Liberal jdeinbcT of Parliament, 1906-10 

^(1838-1909); Anglo-Indian administrator and Chairman of the Council of 
East India Asaiociation, autlior of Ijooks on India and an advocate of the Indian 
cause in South Africa 

'Unis is in Gandhiji's band. 



5. LYTERVIEW TO ''SOUTHI AFRICA"^ 

• 

[Hotel Cecil, 

I^NDON, 
October 25^ 1906] 

[Reporter ;] Will you ploaip tjivr mp your views on ifiis question which ha* 
brought you many thousand miles, Mr. Gandhi? • 

[Gandhiji:] With pleasure, I had belter begin at the beginning* 

If you plrasr. 

Well, Mr. H. O. -\lly, the Chairman of the Hamidiya Islamic 
Society, and myself have come ovxr as an appointed Deputation from 
the British Indian Assoi iation of the Transvaal in virtue of the resolution 
passed by the great Indian mass meeting held at the Old lanpirc 
Theatre in Johannesburg last month. 

And your ol>jm ? 

Our object is to place before the authorities hey' what we consider 
to be a true statement of the facts ith a view to securing a disallowance 
of the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance of the IVansvaal. 

You ( on^id^^T, thru, thai^hr infonnaiioii sn hir available to the Ciolonial Secfc* 
l.iry afu! thr Srrrrtary of Siatr Air Imlia i?! iiuidrquale ? 

That is so. Ijnotice that you, as well as the London TimfS^ have 
been misinformed regarding the Ordinanee and the objection to it. 

In wh;U riSjM'ri, may ! a^k? 

l or irjstance, it has been supposed that there is a very great un- 
auth(»ri/,ed influx, [in]to the Transvaal, of British Indians^ and tliat this 
influx is actually countenanced by the British Indian community as a body. 

f hrn ;»rr thf»r supfxjiittioiui incorrrrt? 

Yrs. If thojse two statement* were at all true, there would be Rome 
ext uM" for what is, after all, panic lef^islation; but the British Indian 
roinmiinity ha\ repeatedly denied the alleged unauthorized influx. 

1 lakr ii that you agrre with thtJtc denials, Mr. Gandhi 

Certainly. I claim personally to have a very wide experience of the 
working of the Permit Department, and 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that there is al)solutely no unauthorized influx of British Indians fin]to 
the Colony, except [in] isolated cases; and those cases can be most 
effectively dealt with even under the present Peace Preservation Ordi- 
nance and Law No. 3 of 1885. 

.\s THE I.AW StaSDS AT PRESENT 

Indeed, successful prosecutions have taken place in connection 
with any Indians who have tried to enter the Colony, cither without 

• This ap}>rared in Semtk A/ritn, 27-10-1906, and wa, reproducexl in ImKan Oftiniou. 
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permits, or on permits not belonging to them. Suchfpersons can usually 
be detected by comparing the thumb-impression^ of those who may 
present permits or registration certificates with the thumb imprints on 
those documents. 

And if they do not afn-e, a prosecution follows? 

Yes, If the thumb-impressions do not tally, tlie unlawful holders 
of such documents arc liable to very heavy penalties. If an Indian is 
found in the Colony without a permit, he has either to leave the 
Transvaal. on a summary notice, under pain of imprisonment, or to 
show that he belongs to one of the exempted classes mentioned in the 
Peace Preservation Ordinance. So you will sec that the present machin- 
ery is absolutely complete. It therefore came to me as a painful surprise 
when I read a long cablegram in The Times last Monday to the effect 
that there was an unauthorized influx of British Indians [in]to the 
Transvaal, and that there was a groat deal of personation going on 
which it was difficult to detect. 

You complain, I believe, of injustice being done in some cases even under the 
present laws? 

Undoubtedly, feven under the present laws, a great deal of terrible 
injustice has been inflicted, as, for instance, in the case of the Indian 
woman Punia,^ which aroused general sympathy throughout the Trans- 
vaal. In that case, as is now well known, an Indian woman was torn 
away from her husband who held a proper permit. 

But w.%s not that rather an exceptional case ? 

By no means. In another case a child under eleven years of age 
was taken away from liis parent because he was supposed to have come 
Into the Transvaal on a permit not his own.* 

What happened eventually? 

A cablegram has now been received, stating that the Supreme Court 
has*held the conviction of the child to be wholly bad, and has express- 
ed the opinion that such prosecutions were calculated to bring ridicule 
and contempt upon the administration of the law.* 

Scope of New Ordinance 

If, therefore, the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance now before 
Lord Ellgin is passetj, one can easily understand how much more diffi- 
cult the position of British Indians in the Transvaal is likely to be. 

Does it represent, then, such very exceptional legi.slalion? 

Indeed it docs. The new Ordinance goes much further than any- 
thing I have seen in the legislation of any of the British Colonics. 

But in -what does the head and front of its offending consist? 

1 Vidt Vol. V, p. 432. 

* Vide Vol. V, p. 452. 

5 Fkflt “British Indians in the Transvaal”, pp. 107-9. 
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I will tell you. «It is most humiliating, in that it will require every 
Indian, irrespective status, to put down the impression of his ten 
digits, and such a pass will have to be produced to every policeman 
who cares to demand ft. All Indians, including children, jvill have to be 
registered in this manner, or, as it is called in the case of infants 
under eight years of age, provisionally registered. 

And this is quite a new provision? * 

Yes. All this used not to be so under the Dut<?h regime, and wc 
could always rely upon British protection whenever there was anything 
harsh or unjust in the administration of Law No. 3 of lH8r>. 

But this Ordmancr only amnid* the fornirr I.4W? 

No; it is a mistake to call the new' Ordinance an amending ordi- 
nance, because Its scope is entirely different*from that of I.aw No. 3 
of 1885. The latter penalises Indian traders to the extent only of one 
single payment of £ 3 , whilst the former entirely restricts the immigra- 
tion of British Indians. 

Thrn <io you takr stroni^ objrrfioii lo that rcslririi;>n ? 

No, with the restriction vve do not quarrel, but the manner of it 
is, as I have shown, most humiliating and totally uncalled for. 

rhr rrsirirtiofi imetf, then, is not the bone of contrnlion? 

It is like this. Wc re«ognize the prejudice that exists in the Trans- 
vaal against British Indians and men of colour generally. Wc have, 
therefore, accepted the principle of restriction on the Clape or the 
.Natal basis. .\ftci^ profound consideration, that has been the line of 
legislation adopted for all the colonies which have to liter similar 
proljlenis. 

.An r.NUOHTENRD InOIAN V'iKW 

There is not the slightest reason, why the Transvaal should be al- 
lowed to go any further than the other C'olonics, or why the ptfople 
of the Transvaal thcimelvcs should wish for any further powers, unless 
tlicy Intend —which I for one do not believe -to drive the Indians 
already in the country' out of the Colony. 

Has ihrrc uot been coiuiderablr agilalioit aKaiiist the Iiidiati trader? 

Wc hear often of trade competition by British Indians, certainly, 
but I personally consider that new traders’ licenecs may Ite regulatt^ 
by the Town Councils or Licensing Boards, somewhat after the fashion 
of the Cape Dealers’ Act; only such legislation, in order to be just, 
ought to be of general application, and not class legislation. You will 
therefore see that the British Indian community is perfectly willing to 
satisfy till reasonable objections raised to its presence, but, after that has 
been done, I think that all fair-minded men mast admit that those at 
least who are [already] resident in the Colony should have freedom to 
move about, freedom to own landed property, and freedom to trade 
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under the regulations I have referred to. I cannot conceive what 
exception any South African can take to a progranpme such as this. 

• Then the staUrment you have just made may be taken as embodying the case 
(or the British Indians in the 'fransvaal, Mr. Gandhi? * 

Yes, it is because wejbelieve that there is a great deal of misunder- 
standing and exaggeration about our position that Mr. Ally and I have 
travelled all thb way from South Africa to endeavour to place our case 
fairly before the authorities. We arc anxious to reconcile local opinions 
as much 4s possible. 

You have not yet been received by Lord Elgin ? 

Not yet; but all arrangements are being made, and we hope to see 
him in a few days. We should like the Deputation to be led and 
introduced by a numbci' of British Members of Parliament and other 
prominent men who sympathize with the British Indians of the Trans- 
vaal on this question; and I thank SouUi Africa from my heart for allow- 
ing me to give expression to our views in its columns. 

Indian Opinion, 21-11-1906 


6. TELEGRAM TO SIR MUMCHERfI BJIOWyACGREE 

[October 25, 1006] 

TO « 

Muncijrkji 

196, Cromwell Road, S. W. 

SIR LEPKL HAS DECLINED TAKE PART DEPUTATION.* 

From the typcwriltcn ofli'r copy: S. N. 4188 

7. TELEGRAM TO SIR GEORGE lilRDWOOD 

[October 25, 1906] 

TO 

Sir George Birdwood^ 

119, The Avenue * 

West Ealing 

MR. ALLY and I HAVE ARRIVED FROM TRANSVAAL AS -DEPUTATION 
WAIT ON LORD ELGIN. SIR HENRY COrTON, MR. NAOROJI, 

1 He did ultinuitely lead the deputation. 

^(1832-1917); Anglo-Indian oflfidal and author of Industrial Arts af India and 
other books and a sUident of Indian phtloao|)hy and art 



TELEOR.Vll TO AUEER A LI li 

% 

SIR MANCHERjr, MR* COX* HAVE AGREED TO FORM DEPUTATION 
COMMITTEE AND IlfTRODUCE US AND LEAD. MAY I VENTURE 
ASK YOU JOIN AND #E SPOKESMAN, MAY < REQUEST ALSO INTER- 
VIEW ? AM WIRING AS URGENT. * 

• Gandhi, Hotel Cecil 

From the lypcwriilen oflTice copy; S. N. 4389 • 


8. TELEGRAM TO AMEER ALI 

\Octobtr 25, 1906] 

TO 

AmEF.R Al|2 

wrote YOU TUFADAY* REQUF-STINO interview for INDIAN 
DEPUTATION FROM SOl?TH AFRICA. HAVE NOT YET HEARD. 
PROBABI.V I.KrrER MISCARRIED. IT IS PROPO.SKD THERE 
SHOULD BE DEPUTATION INTRODI’CINO US TJO LORD ELGIN. 
HAVE JIS.ST INV'ITED SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD TO BE SPOKES- 
MAN. SIR HENRY < orrON, MR. NAOROjI HAVE CON- 
SENTED JOIN DF.PUTATlO;c MAY I REQUEST YOU ALSO 

jOl.N ? PLEASE WIRE REPLY AND TIME FOR INTERVIEW AT 

THE HOIEL CEC^L. 

Gandhi, Hotel Cecil 

Fro:n thr tyiKwriltru oIHri* r(>|>y; S. N, 4:I‘K) 


• Harold Co*. <1859.1936); Profieiaor of Mathematics, AiiRarh (.kdlcfe. 1885-7; 
econombt and joumalbt; Member of ParliarocnL 1906-9 

2 A rormer Judi(e of tlie Calcutta Hi|i(h Oxirt, he was at ihi» time a Member 
of the Privy Cumicil. Author of the ^kil ^ Nam and A i&wrt /fittaiy qf th$ SarafM. 

* Tim is not available. 



9. L^TER TO S. M. MJfSGA 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

. October 25, 1906 

DEAR MR*. MANOA, 

Will you please give me a call on Monday between nine and half 
past in the morning, for all the other days I think I shall be engaged. 

Toitn Iruly^ 

S. M. Manga, Esq,.> 

106 , Baron’s Court Road 
West Kensington 

From the ty|K-wrttten olTicc copy: S. N. ' 43!)2 


to. LETTER TO J. H. POLAK 

t 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
October 25, 1906 


dear MR. POLAK, 

You will consider it perhaps funny that I have not yet looked 
you up. 

Many thanks for sending the typist. Miss Lawson^ is her name. 
She and I have commenced to know each other, and we are getting 
on very nicely. Unfortunately I had decided to take on Mr. Simmonds 
of South Africa, who was Private Secretary to Sir George Farrar^, and 
whom I knew very well. I shall therefore reluctantly have to part 
with Miss Lawson next Saturday. 

1 want to discuss with you the question you incidentally raised 
while we were walking to your hospitable home. If therefore you should 
not be otherwise engaged, will you lunch with me tomorrow, and call 
here some time between one and two ? If 1 have not returned from 

* Suliman Manga was at this time studying for the Bar in London. Vide Vol. V 

p. 262. 

3 Miss F.dith Lawson, secretarial aMistant to the Deputation ; inde “Certificate 
to Miss E. t.awaon'’, p. 238. 

^ A miner, millionaire and legislator of the Transvaal; ta'dr Vol. V, p. 39. 



LETTER TO L. U. JAMES 13 

my calls, I shall asl^ you kindly to wait either in the Hall or in my 
room until my return. 

E Tws truljf, 

J. H. Polar, Esq.* • 

28, Grosvenor Road 
Canonbury, N. 

PS. 

If you will let me have a telephone message between 9 and 9.30 
as to whether you can come or not, I shall be glad, as I ani'gencrally 
away after 9.30. 

From the t>’pwritten office copy: S. N. 4393 


/;. LETTER TO A. 11. COOL 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
October 25, 1906 

dear MR. OOOL, • 

Your father has asked me particularly to see you before I return 
to Johannesburg. My arrangements do not allow of my paying friemlly 
calls at present, and lest I may be too much engaged during the whole 
of my stay, may I ask you to give me a call at the above address 
between 9 and 9.30 en the morning, any day. 'I'hc day is occupied with 
paying visits, and 1 am never sure when I am in. I hope you arc 
getting on well. 

Tou/t Iruljt, 

.\. H. Gool, Esq.* 

27, Peckiiam Road, .S.E. 

From the ty|>cwrittcn office copy; S. N. 431>4 

12. LETTER TO L. M. JAMES 

Hotel Cecil, 

I.X>NDON, 

October 25, 1906 

DEAR MR. JAMFA, 

I waited for you on Wednesday at lunch time, thinking you would 
turn up. I am sorry you did not. I take it some engagement kept 
you away. I return the handkerchief you kindly lent me. Perhaps 

' Father of H. S. L. Polak 

* Son of Hamid Gool, a leaMliiig Indian of Cape Town 
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you will be able to meet me some other lime. A^r. Lew> was to have 
sent me a representative of the Chinese Embassy. I have to draw up a 
letter to the Foreign Office* in connection witli it. Will you kindly 
therefore send me a copy of your representatioki ? I take it it is the 
same that I drew up.* Unfortunately I have not a copy with me. 

' Tntrs tndy, 

L. M. James, . E8(i.< 

Chinese Legation 
Portland Place, W. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4395 


13. LETTER TO SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD 

% 

Hotel Cecil, 
London, 
October 25, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

I am much obliged to you for your telegram in reply to my wire* 
regarding the Indikn Deputation. I have b^n in constant touch with 
Sir Muncheiji*, and am writing to him again,* and have no doubt that 
he will approve of the idea of your becoming spokesman. 1 may men- 
tion that I approached Sir Lepel Griffin, but somehow, although he is 
in full sympathy with our views, he will not lead. Before, however, 
the deputation goes forth, Mr. Ally and 1 are ‘anxious to pay our 
respects to you and to place the position before you. I hope, therefore, 
that there will be an appointment in your letter following your telegram. 
If not, I shall thank you to give me one. 

/ remain. 
Tours faiU^ulfy, 

Siif George Birdwood 
119, The Avenue 
West Ealing 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4396 

* Yuk Lin Lew, Chinese Consul-General in the Transvaal. Both he and James 
sailed by the same steamer as Gandhiji and H. O. Ally. 

* Vide “Draft for Chinese Ambassador”, pp. 59^. 

* This is not available. 

^L.M. James was specially deputed by the Chinese community in South 
Africa to present, in person, a petition on their behalf to the Chinese Ambassador 
in England. 

* Vide "ydegram to Sir George Birdwood”, pp. 10-1. 

( Gandhiji now spells the name as “Muncherji”, which is how Sir Muncherji 
Bhownaggrre himself spelt it. 

* Viie “Letter to Sir Muncherji BhowiM^nP^’*t P- 10. 



14* ^LETTER TO L W. JtITCH 

[I^OTEL Cecil, 
LonoohJ 
Ortohtr 25, 1906 

MY DEAR RlTCIt * * 

I had a very long chat with Sir Muncherji, and am to'havc an- 
other again. Will you please come up to the City tomorrow ? You 
need not necessarily see me, as I may be away, except between 9 and 
9.30 but I would like you to look up office rooms' in Victoria Street 
or some such neighbourhood. I see that the ttiain difficulty will prove 
to be with our finances in working the committee, especially for .South 
.\frican work. Sir Muncherji has promised to work whole-heartedly. 
He seems to feel most keenly about the question, and there is a great 
deal of organizing still to be done so that something may be definitely 
fixed before I go. I hope Mr. Cohen^ is better; he should certainly l>c 
sent to a hospital. You should see him some timt tomorrow, either 
before or after you have finished your round. 

Tours sincerrlj ), 

L. [W.] Ritcii, Ksq.J 
[11, .Sprivokiei.d Road 
St. John’s Wood, *s.] 

From the typewritten olHce copy: .S. N. 4397 

15. LETTER TO PRIVA TE SECRETART TO LORD ELGIN 

Hotel Cecil, 
I.X)NDON, W.C., 
October 25, lb06 

TO 

The Private .Secretary to 

The Right Hon’ble the Karl or Klcln 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary op State for the Colonies 
London 

SIR, 

Mr. H. O. Ally and I, appointed by the British Indian Association 
of the Transvaal as a Deputation to wait upon Your Lordship in con- 
nection with the /\siatic Law Amendment Ordinance of the 'Transvaal, 

• For the proposed South Africa British Indian Committee 
- Ritch’t rather*in-law 

I A theosopiiist friend and assisunt of Gandhiji; was at this time in Rnglawd 
keq>iag tamu for the Bar. ' 
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published in thc Transvaal Government Gazette on the 28th day of Septem- 
ber, i906, arrived on Saturday last, and I have the honour to report 
our arrival. 

My co-D;;lcgate and I shall have the honour to avail ourselves of 
the permission graciously granted by His Lordship to wait upon him in 
connection with the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance of the Trans- 
vaal. ^Several gentlemen who have interested themselves in the British 
Indian question in South Africa will probably introduce the Deputation 
to His Lordship, and they will in due course request an appointment. 

/ have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat of the typewritten original: C. O. 291, Vol. 113, Ind; also 
office copy: S. N. 4398 


J6. LETTER TO SIR MUNCHERJI BHOWNAGGREE 

Hotel Cecil, 
London, 
October 25, 1906 

DEAR SIR MUNCHEKJKE, 

At the time I telegraphed* to you, I telegraphed to Sir George 
Birdwood^ also asking him whether he will lead the deputation. He 
sends a telegram which I am sure you will appreciate. He says: “Yes, 
if Sir Muncheiji approves I will attend and speak.” I have now written 
to him telling him that I have no doubt you will. Will you kindly w'rite 
to Sir George Birdwood whatever you deem fit, and let me know. 

It is strange that Sir Lepel, although he has always sympathized, 
would not join the deputation. I believe it is because of his not being 
in harmony with the other proposed members of the deputation. 

I have not yet heard from Mr. Ameer Ali. I have, therefore, tele- 
graphed to him.^ 

/ remaitt. 
Touts iruly^ 

Sir MttNCHERjEE M. Bhownaogree, K.C.S.I. 

1%, Cromwell Road 
London, S, W. 

From a photostat oT the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4399 
0 

* Vidf •'Telegram to Sir Muncherjt Bhownaggree*’, p. 10. 

^ Vid* ••Teiegram to Sir George Birdwood**, pp. lO-l. 

^ KWr ••Telegratn to Ameer Ali**, p. 11. 
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77* LETTER TO G. J. *ADAM 

[Hotel Cecil, 
* London,] 
• October 26, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

' « 

I am very sorry I missed you when you gave me a call at the 
above address. I shall l>c pleased to sec you between ten and half^past 
tomorrow morning, and to give you all the information you may require. 
My co-Delcgatc Mr. Ally, I am sorry to say,^s at present at the Lady 
Margaret Hospital undergoing treatment for rheumatism. 

Touts faiili/uif/, 

G. J. Adam, Esq.* 

82, Shaffesbury Avenue, W. 

From the ty[>ewriltcn office copy: S. N. 4400 • 


18. letter to II. S. L. ROLAK 


Hotki, Cecil, 
London, 
October 26, 1906 

DEAR MR. POLAR, 

I am sending you all the cuttings that I consider to l>e UHeful. If 
1 can find the time, I shall translate^ the substance of the fight of the 
women .suffragist.s for the Guzerati^ columns, but if I do notf let 
Chhaganlal translate them, and make an effective use of these valuable 
cuttings. I have asked Mr. Mukerji^ also to deal with the matter in his 
Ix)ndon Letter. Of course all the cuttings I am sending you arc not 
necessarily to be used for Indian Opinion, Some of them you would like to 
see yourself -that is why I am sending them. 

I have not allowed myself a moment's rest c^er since my landing 
here. Work commenced on Saturday immediately on landing. 


* Of Reuter; ouU ‘^Interview to Reuter**, pp. 31-2. 

2 Vui4 “Deeds Better than Words’*, pp. 29-30. 

2 Gujarati 

* Oandhiji had asked him to send regular despatches for imiian Opinion, 
especially selected ne%irs items and comments from TTut Timet; vide ’‘Letter to J. C. 
Mukerji”, pp. 34-5. 


6-2 
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i 

I gave an interview to The Tribune^ man on board, and to The 
Matnihg Leader^ man, whom your father had brought with him, at the 
station immediately I got Oji to the platform. Soon, after having my meal, 
Mr, Ally and I went over to the London Indian 'Society and paid our 
respects to the Grand OH Man, and made with him appointments for 
seeing Sir William* and Sir Henry*. I have not gone to bed before 
one o’clock, except on Wednesday night: interviewing people takes up a 
lot of time. So fai* as I have progressed, it seems that Sir George Bird- 
wood, supported by Sir Muncheiji, Sir Henry Cotton and others, will 
introduce us to Lord Elgin. It will therefore be a very good movement. 
Mr. Ameer Ali has telegraphed to me saying he also would join in 
introducing the Deputation. Lord Elgin will therefore know what an 
influential backing we have and that the Conservative,* the Liberal, the 
Anglo-Indian and the Mahomedan opinion is all solid in our favour. 

I have received your cable. It was extended by me for the 
columns of India. I hope it represents correctly what I received in your 
cablegram. It was not very clear. I send you a copy of the cablegram 
as received by me. , You will sec for yourself whether it is a correct 
copy. I hardly think it is. You should have given me the necessary- 
stops. 

As soon as the date of the Deputation is fixed, I shall cable you 
and shall include a few words regarding Mr. Abdool Gani. I may, 
however, state that I made absolutely no such statement as was attri- 
buted to me by Mr. Murray. I did not tell him that the second bond 
should be lodged with the Bank: on the contrary, I told him that we 
should use the second bond for raising a loan. The whole conversation 
took place through the ’phone. You may, therefore, a.ssurc Mr. Abdool 
Gani that tlicre was no such binding statement made by me. 

I now come to the most important part of my letter. I think that it 
is quite possible to have here a very strong committee solely devoted to 
the affairs of British Indians in South Africa. Sir Muncherji is very enthu- 
siastic. Sir William has approved of the suggestion. The way is therefore 
paved. Ritch’s hands will be free. No matter whether the Deputation 
succeeds or not, its work must be continued, and there is not the slight- 
est doubt that we will have legislation as soon as Responsible Government 
is established. We t4ill then be able to avoid a Deputation, which will 
be almost [unjneccssary if we have an effective working committee. 
We would not only then do more through it than through a temporary 
deputation, but would do it at perhaps one-tenth of the ewt of a 

• VUU **Imerview to Th* Trihum", pp.i-2. 

3 VUt “Interview to Tkt Munmg Lmder", pp. 2-3. 

) Sir William Wedderbum 

* Sir Henry Ootton 
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deputation; but if it requires the proper man, it requires Funds also. J think 
that at the most — oa perhaps at the least — I have not yet all tlie figures 
before me — we would want to spend £25 per month. The committee 
will probably last two years. Anyhow we shall guarantee a*ycar’s expenses, 
viz., ;(J300. We would not be able to takc\ip offices cheaply on less 
than a year’s lease. We would have to pay something to Ritch, as he 
cannot be e.xpccted in the present state of his (inauf'es to do the work 
gratis. .After he returns to South Africa, it is my intention to ofler the 
post to your father, if he will take it. I am going to discuss it today 
witli him at luncheon time. Please therefore call a meeting of the 
As.sociation British Indian Committee' and place the whole position 
before them. If they agree, let me have a ^ble saying. Yes. At the 
same time you should have funds ready. Do not send me the allirinative 
cable unless you get the funds there in your possession, or unlc.ss you feel 
absolutely certain of getting them. Mr. Ally entirely approves of the 
idea; probably he will be writing. 

I passed last .Sunday with your people. Nothing surprised me, as 
you had prepared me for everything; otherwise to meet your sisters and 
your brilliant father would have been a most agreeable surprise. Both 
the sisters are really most lovable, and if I was unmarried, or yi)ung, 
or believed in mixed marrtage, you know what I would liavc done ! As 
it is, 1 told them that if I had made their acquaintance in 1888 (for not 
doing which they tpok ine severely to task) I should have adopted them as 
daughters, from which proposition your father violently dissented. Your 
mother was very hospitable. Professor Parmanand^ was with me. He 
has made himself one of the family. Your mother is sull'cring from a 
very severe attack of indigestion. I mildly proposed an extended Jewish 
f;ist. I am afraid the proposal won’t wash, however it has gone in for 
what it is worth. 1 pushed in the claim for earth-bandages also, and by 
the time I have done with them, I might l>c able to make srtme impres- 
sion. Anyhow she said she Wiis quite open to conviction. The soup, 
let me tell yod, was all prepared by your lather. He told me he passed 
a considerable time in thinking out all the ingredients, etc., etc. I have 
not been able to go and see Milly’s^ sister. I sec that I have more 
work before me than I bargained for, and have not a moment to spare 
to pay friendly calls. 1 have, however, written to licr asking her to give 
me an appointment for an evening. The reply is due some time today. 
I will not leave before seeing her. 

You will not be surprised to learn that this Is being dictated to 
our friend Mr. Simmonds. 

' Onnmiuec of the British Indian .Vsneiation 

2 VU4 Vol. V, p. 21. 

2 Mrs. Millie Graham Polak 
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I sent the cable* about our arrival, as Mr. Ally was anxious that 
I should. He has promised to do so to Mrs. Ally. * 

Since the above was in* type I have seen your fethcr. He thinks that 
per year ^11 not be sufficient. Of course his ideas are necessarily 
large. At the same time*thcy are entitled to every respect, as he has 
local knowledge* and experience. If, therefore, you can push through 
the proposal for it will be better. Wc should simply spend what 

is absolutely necessary. At the same time, if authority is given for spend* 
ing more, t know that the money will not be wasted. I have now seen 
Mr. Scott, and, you will be pleased to hear, Mr. J. M. Robertson. Your 
father took me to Mr. Scott, who is his personal friend, and it was at 
the House of Commons tlvat Mr. Robertson happened (o come in, and 
wc were introduced to him by Mr. Scott. Both gentlemen have 
interested themselves in the question. Mr. Scott suggested that I should 
address a number of members of the House of Commons, 2 and Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Robertson are going to see about it. A similar suggestion hits 
been made by Mr. Mackamess also. Let us see what happens. This 
now brings me up to date. I need not now say anything more. Care- 
fully go through all the cuttings I am .sending you : they arc worth reading. 
My kind regards to all. 1 have not the lime to write separately to any 
one else. As it is, this portion of my letter' is being dictated at live 
minutes to eight. I am to see your people again on Sunday. 

Will you please send this letter to Mr. West .so tl\at I may not have 
to repeat in my letter to him what I have said in this letter ? 1 do 
not think the personal matters I have touched upon need prevent this 
letter going to him. I am not sending you a copy of the full text of 
our letter to The Times^ as you will see it reproduced in India. You 
will sec something in the current issue of India about the election of 
Mr.,Naoroji to the Presidentship of the Congress. You need not deal 
with the matter in the paper. I have no time to go into the reasons. 
Had it been necessary I would have dealt w'ith it from here. You may 
reproduce two notes from India without any comment, regarding the 
treatment of indentured Indians on board the Umfuti. 

J'otirs sincertljt, 

[H. S. L. PoLAK, Esq. 

Box 6522 

JOHNNESBURO 

South Africa] 

From a photostat the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4406 


* This ii not available. 

3 This he did on November 7; ridt “Meeting at House of CJ*>ninion8’*, p. 105. 
I Vidt “Letter to 73k* pp. 4-6. 



J% LETTER TO A. Lk WEST 


Hotel Cecil, 
London, 
'lOctoher 26, 1906 

DEAR MR. WEST, * 

Ever since Saturday last I have not had breathing time,* and except 
for one night I have not been able to go to bed before one o’clock in 
the morning. I have written a very long letter to Polak,' and have 
asked him to send it on to you for perusal. Please read it yourself and 
show it to Chhaganlal. It will give you in full detail everything about 
my movements. As this is being typed at 8.30 p.m. you will excuse me 
for not giving you a long letter. I see that I shall be busy up to the 
end of my stay here. Under the circumstances it is hardly possible to 
cut myself away from London for full one day. I have, therefore, 
asked Miss PywelP to sec me in London by appointment, and have 
offered, if you will let me, to defray her expenses. I am only hoping 
that .she will come. I liave had a chat with Mr. Mukerji about his 
contribution. * 

Ymrs rinctr^, 

A. H. West, Es(^ 

Indian Opinion 

PlItENIX 

Natal 

From .1 [>hotovat of tlie tyiv*writtpn office copy; S. N. 4401 

20. LETTER TO CIIHAG.iNLAL GANDHI 

Hotel Cecil, 

laiNDON, 

Ottober 26, 1006 

MY DEAR CHHACANLAL, 

I have not a moment to spare. It is now 8.30 p.m. and I have 
not touched the Gujarati letter. If I can, I want to give you one lead- 
ing article’ and one correspondence letter* in continuation of what I 
have sent you already from the Armadale. I shall do what I can : the 

I Vide the preceding item. 

* Ada PywcU, later Mrs. West 

’ “Deeds Better than Words", pp. 29-30. 

* Perhaps a typing error for ‘correspondent's letter’. The reference is tp 
“The Deputation's Voyage-IV*’: vide pp. 27-9, 
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rest you must leam from my long letter to Mr. Polak,< which I have 
asked him to send there. Mr. West is bringing his |ister there. I think 
it is a wise step. She appeared to be simple and ^ling. We do want 
some Knglish la/lies there. IDo please make the best use piossible of her. 
Let your wife and other ^.adies mix freely with her, and let her feel 
that there is no distance between her and us, and make her as com- 
fortable as possible. Let the ladies learn all that is to be learnt from 
her antf give her all that can possibly be given to her in the way of 
teaching. Bach party has very strong points for the other to imbibe. 
1 do hope all the womenfolk go to the Press, especially on Saturdays. 
Let there be a real effort in that direction. I hope to place the London 
correspondence on a very strong footing before I come away. 

* Tours sinceroljf, 

C. K. Gandhi, Es(^. 

Indian Opinion 

PlICENlX 

Natal 

From a photostat^ of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4402 


21. LETTER TO SIR HENRT COTTON 

Hotel Cecil, 
» London, 

October 26, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

I beg to report that Sir Lepcl Griffin has declined to lead the de- 
putation that is to introduce the Indian Deputation from South Africa. 
I waited on Sir William and Mr. Naoroji this morning with the news. 
Wheh I received an answer in the negative from Sir Lepel, not know- 
ing all the local circumstances, I immediately telegraphed to Sir George 
Birdwood,* thinking he lieing a neutral man would be the next best 
person, ;\sking him whether he would join the deputation and be the 
spokesman. He telegraphed saying he would if Sir Muncherji agreed. 
Sir William thought that I had done a rash act in asking Sir George 
Birdwood to be the spokesman, as the proposition might not be accept- 
able to the other members of the deputation. I realized my mistake too 
late. Sir William and Mr. Naoroji think that Sir Muncherji, who has 
been uniformly and zealously working in connection with the matter of 
the British Indians in South Africa, should be asked to be the spokes- 
man, but th6y suggested that I was to secure your permission before I 

t VUt ‘'Letter to H. S. L. Polak”, pp. 17-20. 

7 pi4i"TdegTam to Sir George Birdwood", pp. 10-1, 
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moved further. I, therefore, went to the House of Commons to see you, 
but a constable infonned me that you were not in the House. I now 
write this asking yooL kindly to wire me whether you approve of . the 
proposal that Sir Muncherji should be th«? spokesmai^. 

/ raiiHim, 
Tmir$ 

Sir Henry C.otton, M.P. 

45, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten oflicc copy: S. N. 4403 


22. LETTER TO DR. J. Of.DEIELD 


Hotel Cecil, 
[London,] 
October 20, 1906 

MY DEAR OLDFIELD, 

I see Mr. Ally has had a relapse last night. •! write this just to 
ask you please to sec Mr. Ally every day. Expense is of no consideration. 
Please, therefore, do not let that hinder you from seeing him every 
day. Your presence alone would be inspiring and cheering. I am most 
anxious to have him, if only during the day time, to work here and 
sec people. It is necessary for him to do so. 

I had a delicious supper last night at the place. I hope to be 
able to pay a visit in the day time and inspect all your arrangements 
and the Hospital grounds. I want to write about my sorrows* also, 
but I am too late to do so tonight. 

Tours siiutrefy, 

Dr. Josiah Oldfield* 

Lady Margaret Hospital 

Bromley 

Kent 

From a photostat of the typewritten othcc copy; .S. N. 4404 


* Vul* “Letter to Dr. J. OJdficld”, pp. 33-4. 

* Editor, 7be Vtgetarwi, and President of the Vegetarian Society, London. 
Gandhiji met him for the first time while a student in England. 



23. LETTER TO L. W. RIUPH 


Hotel Cecil, 
[London,] 
October 26, 1906 

MY DEAR RITCH, 

I see you called at the Hotel today while I was in. I asked the 
waiter to bring you up, but evidently you came in only to leave your 
card, as he did not find you. I notice, too, you saw George Godfrey, 
and learning from him h#: was looking for offices, you did not go. I, 
however, wanted you to make independent enquiries. We want to 
manage it as cheaply as possible. However, when you get the time, 
please go out. I see, after all, that tomorrow I shall not be able to 
attend the confirmation ceremony. If I can, I shall certainly come 
in, but I have a letter from Sir George Birdwood asking me if Sir Mun- 
cherji is agreeable to sec him at the latter’s house in the afternoon. 
It is quite possible that I may be able, after I leave Sir Muncherji, to 
go over. If I can, I will do so. You need not wait for me, however. 
If I drop in, I shall have something to eat at your place, but if I do 
drop in, it is not likely to be before 7 or 8 o’clock. You need not ex- 
pect me at all after 8. If Sir Muncherji does not wire an engagement 
in the morning, of course, I come down to your place. I am at the 
Hotel tomorrow at least up to 10.30, because I have given an appoint- 
ment to Reuter’s man' up to that time. 

Totm sincerelyy 

L. W. Ritch, Est^. 

41, fSpRINGFIELD RoAD 
St. John’s Wood, N. 

From a photostat of the typewritten odicc copy : S. N. 4405 ' 


' G. J. Adam; vUk '’Interview to Reuter”, pp. 3U2. 
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24. LETTER TO PROFESSOR PARMANAMD 

• Hotel Cecil, 

, London, 

October 26, 1906 

t ' 

DEAR PROFESSOR PARMANAND, 

I had a chat with Ratnam> when he was here with iny luggage. 
Ever since that I have been thinking of him during spare moments. To 
me every one from South Africa is a valuable asset and to be converted 
into a still more .valuable asset by proper musing. 1 think that, even 
from a material standpoint, Ratnam’s life is being very much wa.sted. 
His preliminary education being very poor, he will fiiul it hard to 
battle in his profession; more so in South Africa where he will have to 
live down a great deal of prejudice. 1 know of no practitioner in South 
Africa with so little equipment as he will have at the time he is 
finished. * 

It is not enough that he will know English perhaps fairly well; he 
must have, in my opinion^ a good grounding in mathematics. I he 
leader of the .South ,'\frican Bar considers that a knowledge of french, 
Latin and Dutch (especially Latin) is almost indispensable for success 
at the Bar. Some s*icntific training also is ncccs.sary; otherwise Ratnam 
will find himself very greatly handicapped when his opponents make 
use of scientific expressions, or the C^ourt does so. Also, if ever he is 
going to dedicate his knowledge of law to the g(K)d of his country and 
does not wish to use it commercially, he must have a knowledge of some 
technical art as a means of living. He is young emmgh to do all these 
things. Above all, he must have discipline, even .severe discipline. . I, 
therefore, suggested to him that he should attend a school here anti go 
through a regular matriculation course, and even if a pass is beyond 
him, the same grounding at the school will do him goii^l. As you arc 
looking after him, I thought I should tell you what I have already told 
him. He said he would consult you .and let me know. 

• Yuwi sinartl}. 

Professor Parmanand 
65, Cromwell Avenue 
Hiohgate 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. .N. 4407 


• Ruthnain Father, who was studying for the Bar 
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Arrival in London 

On the morning of the 20th, we reached Sou^ampton Docks where 
we were met by Mr. W«t and his sister. Frommere one has to take a 
train [to London]. A reporter of The Tribune, a well-known paper, came 
to sec us on board the stedmer. We told him all the facts. He published 
the whole account in his paper on Monday. The train reached Waterloo 
Station at 12.30. ^ Messrs Ritch, Godfrey and Joseph Royeppen met us 
at the station and Mr. Henry Polak’s father had also come there with 
a reporter of The Morning Leader. We gave him the story. The report* 
published by The Morning Leader on Monday was much better than that* 
in The Tributu. Thus, our work began even before we reached London. 
We went to India Hous^ as Mr. Ritch had made arrangements for our 
stay there. There is not enough space this time for an account of 
India House. I propose to give one the next time.* We ate our meal 
and left forthwith for the meeting of the London Indian Society, where 
we had the good fortune of meeting Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. He wel- 
comed us, and a visit to him again on Monday was fixed. We spent 
the whole of Sunday meeting Indian youths and Mr. Polak and at night 
met Pandit Shyamji Krishnavarma.^ Our conversation went on till 
one in the morning. 

Monday to Friday 

I do not get a moment’s leisure here. As I write this it is 1 1 p.m. 
Wc have had interviews with Sir Muncherji, Sir William Wedderburn, 
Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Cotton*, Mr. Hall, Mr. Robertson, Mr. Arathoon,* 
Mr. Scott and other gentlemen. Our idea is to have men of different 
parties here to accompany and introduce us to Lord Elgin to plead 
for us and to give us their full support. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, .Sir 
Muncherji Bhownaggrcc, Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. Justice Ameer Ali and 
Sit* George Birdwood are already with us. Very probably the interview 
will take place next week. We have informed Lord Elgin of our arrival 
and his acknowledgement too has been received. 

“The Times” Correspondent 

The Times correspondent in the Transvaal, as if by previous arrange- 
ment, cabled just on Monday to his paper saying that many Indians 
had entered the Colony. If they continued to enter in this way, the whites 

* Vid* “Interview to The Morning Leader”, pp. 2-3. 

J Vide “Interview to The Tribune”, pp. 1-2. 

* Vide “The Deputation’s Voyage — V”, j^. 83-7. 

^Gandhiji had sevcnil talks with him; 

* H.E.A.Cotton, Editor, India 

^ Editor, Aria Qjutrterly Review and Honorary Secretary of East India Association; 
elsewhere letters are addressed to or mention is made of C.W. Arathoon, W.H. Arathoon 
and W. Arathoon — presumaUy the same person. 
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would have to leave bag and baggage. As the new act gave the Indians 
the right to hold land and other rights, it was hoped that Lord Elgin 
would give his assent ^ it. If he did not, the wliitcs would bo v<Jry 
much offended. Again, the correspondent hoped that* Sir Richard 
Solomon would fully champion the cause of ths whites in regard to the 
act. Moreover, he added, Mr. Gandhi, a member of the Deputation, 
was a clever lawyer, who wxs responsible for the entry of Indian; into 
the Transvaal and who had made much money thereby. Such, a cable- 
gram was despatched from there to throw dust into the eyes of people 
here. The same day, we sent The Times a reply' from which important 
paragraphs were published on Thursday. The whole reply was published 
in India on Friday. In our reply we had said that, even if any Indians 
entered without permits, their number was vcry*small, that the Govern- 
ment had even now the authority to expel them and that the new 
law was oppressive. No Indian wants that the whole of India should 
migrate to South Africa. Nor does anyone wish that the whites should 
be deprived of all their trade. In proof of our hona Jides we arc pre- 
pared to accept laws on the lines of those at the C^ape or Natal, but 
we must have equal rights [with the whites] to hold land, etc. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 1-12-1 906 * 


28. DEEDS UETTER i/LLV WORDS^ 

[Ocloher 26, 1906] 

Two things arc now being widely discussed in i'higland. One re- 
lates to the decision of the soap manufacturers who, like their American 
opposite numbers, have combined and resolved to increa.se the price* of 
soap. The dealers in soap and the public naturally did not relish the 
decision. But they did not approach the Government for help; neither 
did they appeal to the manufacturers; but they resorted to direct action. 
They notified the manufacturers that they would not buy their soap 
even if it meant a great loss to them. The result was that Lever Brothers, 
of Sunlight Soap fame, who used till now to have fifteen ounces of soap 
in their one-pound cake, will henceforth give the full sixteen. The lesson 
from this is that deeds are better than words. The action of the dealers 
proved more fruitful than mere words. 

The second example illustrating this saying is more remarkable. It 
is the movement in England for women’s right to vote, which the Govern- 


* Vide “Letter to The Times”, pp. 4-6. 

2 This article was promised to Folak in Gaodhiji’s letter to him; vide pp. 17-20. 
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ment is unwilling to concede. The women therefore go to the House of 
ConAnons and harass the Members. They have sent petitions, written 
letters, delivered spcechqf and tried many other/means. Last Wednes- 
day, they want to the House of Commons as soon as it opened and 
demanded the right to «/ote; they caused some damage also, for which 
they were preweeuted and sentenced to furnish a security of £5 each. 
On t^^eir refusing to do so, they were sentenced to imprisonment, and 
they arc now in ^aol. Most of the women have got three months. All of 
them come from respectable families and some are very well educated. 
One of these is the daughter of the late Mr. Cobden who was highly 
respected by the people. She is serving her term in gaol. Another is the 
wife of Mr. Lawrence. A third is an LL.B. On the very day these 
women went to gaol thire was a huge meeting here* in support of the 
resolve adopted by the brave ladies, and a sum of ;C650 was collected on 
the spot. Mr. Lawrence announced that he would pay £10 a. day as 
long as his wife was in gaol. Some persons regard these women as 
insane; the police use force against them; the magistrate looks upon 
them with a stcrn^cye. Cobden’s brave daughter said, “I shall never 
obey any law in the making of which I have no hand; I will not 
accept the authority of the court executing those laws; if you send me 
to gaol, I will go there, but I shall on • no account pay a fine. 1 
will not furnish any security either.” It is no wonder that a people 
which produces such daughters and mothers should hold the sceptre. 
Today the whole country is laughing at them, ahd they have only a 
few people on their side. But undaunted, these women work on stead- 
fast in their cause. They are bound to succeed and gain the franchise, 
for the simple reason that deeds are better than words. Even those who 
laughed at them would be left wondering. If even women display such 
courage, will the Transvaal Indians fail in their duty and be afraid 
of 'gaol? Or would they rather consider the gaol a palace and readily go 
there? When that time comes, India's bonds will snap of themselves. 

We have sent petitions; made speeches; and we shall continue to 
do so. But we shall gain our object only if we have the kind of strength 
we have spoken of. People do not have much faith in articles and 
speeches. Anyone can do that, they call for no courage. Deeds after all 
arc better than wotirds. All other things arc unavailing, and no one is 
afraid of them. The only way therefore is to sacrifice oneself and take 
the plunge. We have much to do yet, no doubt of that. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Qpinun, 24-11-1906 



29. DR.iFT LETTER TO LORD ELGIN ^ 

% 

* 1%, Cromwell Road, 
IpNUON, S, W., 
October 27,. 1906 

TO 

The Right Hon'ble the Karl ok Elgin 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary ok State for the C^olonies 
London 

dear lord ELGIN*, • 

Sir George Birdvvood, Mr. Nuoroji, Sir Henry Cotton and Mr. Ameer 
AH and a few others, including inysc'lf, have been approached by the 
Indian Deputation that has arrived from the Transvaal. The Indian 
Delegates have asked us to lead the Deputation as most of u.s have always 
taken an interest in the question afl'ceting British Indians in South Africa. 

I have been asked to became spokesman by those who have con* 
.sented to take part in the deputation, and as I have studied the question 
perhaps more thoroughly tlvin the others, I have accepted the )>osition. 

May I then, on behalf of the Committee, ask you to appoint a time 
for receiving the Delegates from the Transvaal, accompanied by the 
Committee. * 

/ am, 

Tourt tnUjf, 

From a photostat of tin: typewritten draft S. N. 4410 


30. INTERVIEIV TO REUTERS 

[Ocloher 27, 1906^ 

Mr. Gandhi, speaking to Reuter’s representative, uid: 

We have come to protest against the new Transvaal Asiatic Ordi- 
nance, which is humiliating for the British Indians, all of whom will 
have to carry a pass bearing thumb-prints and other marks of identifica- 
tion. The ohyect of the new Ordinance is to prevent unauthorized Indians 


• This draA letter, found among Gandhiji’s papers, was clearly intended to be 
signed by Sir Muncherji Bhownaggrcc whose address it beam at the top. It was 
not sent as Sir Lqjcl Griffin did eventually agree to lead the deputation. Vidt also 
“Telegram to Sir Muncheiji Bhownaggree”, p. 10. 

* Vide “Letter to G. J. Adam”, p. 17 and the following item. 
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from entering the Transvaal. We hope to convince the Imperial Govem- 
menf that this is effectually done by the existiim Permit Ordinance', 
which- is very strictly applied. / 

The Timi, 29-10-1906 

V 


. 31. LETTER TO H. 0. ALLY 


’ Hotel Cecil, 

London, 
October 27, 1906 

DEAR MR. ALLY, 

George has seen me after his interview with you, and also Dr. Old- 
field. I am delighted that what I feared was a relapse was, after all, 
a blessing in disguise. I am delighted also that, when he saw you, you 
were looking hale and hearty. When I think of it, I do feel that our 
stay here would have been incomplete without George. Who [else] 
would have been t'ne link between us?^ The idea you have suggested 
about a gathering has been uppermost in my mind. As you may 
imagine, I have not been at all idle. I haye been seeing people here 
and there. A suggestion has already been made that there should be a 
meeting in the House of Commons^ which should be addressed by 
both of us. I do want you to be present at these gatherings, unless 
adverse circumstances prevent it. I would not think of addressing 
these gatherings without you. I know full well the value of your 
presence as also of your speech. The interview with Lord Elgin is 
not likely to come off before the week after next, that is to say, not 
for the next 8 or 9 days. I have just returned from a visit to 
Sit Muncherji and Sir George Birdwood. The latter paid a friendly 
call at the Hotel and enquired about you. I am only sorry that you 
arc not with me during these visits; you would have sepn a great deal 
of the public men here, and obtained an insight into the working of 
British institutions. However, I believe sufficiently in predestination, 
and I, therefore, take comfort in the thought that even in your 
absence from these, meetings there may be some good lurking. It may 
be that, when you suddenly appear to address a gathering, you would 
lend a charm to it which would not have been possible if you had seen 
the members individually, but whenever there is a public function, 
even though it may be inconvenient, you shall always attend. There 

I Peace Preaervatum Ordinance 

JThc original has, “George, who would have been...”. 

1 Vide “Meeting at House oS Commons”, p. 105. 
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are likely to be two such gatlierings. Mr. Polak is trying to have a 
gathering by an educational society. I beseech you to keep yOurself 
religiously away fronVcigars. Certainly, have as much as you like of 
the hubble-bubble. Follow Dr. Oldfield's mstructions* implicitly. I 
am certain that no other doctor could restoie you to health with the 
same amount of despatch as Dr. Oldfield. I feel, therefore, that you 
arc in the safest hands. I sent you a budget of letters to<fay, and copy 
of Indian Opinion. South Afrita has certainly given the very best inter- 
view' possible, and you will sec how the Editor has veered round to a 
moderate expression in his editorial columns. You might not have 
seen his violent articles 3 or 4 weeks ago. The editorial this morning 
was, therefore, quite refreshing reading. Please command me if you 
want anything more, and do not hesitate to^end any suggestions you 
wish to send. 

I did not ring ofl' this morning after you told me you were well. 
It was the silly girl at the exchange who did it. I then tried to have 
the connection restored, but failed, and then gave it up, because I want- 
ed to be ready to meet Reuter’s agent. I had a long chat with him 
at the Hotel. He saw immediately that the Ordinance was practically 
useless and tyrannical. These arc, of course, mere words, but who knows, 
they may do good in the end. 

Touft tinctnljf, 

H. O. Ally, Esq,. 

Lady Margaret Aospital 

Bromley 

Kent 

From a photostat of the typewritter oflSce copy: S. N. 4411 


32. LETTER TO DR. J. OLDFIELD 

Hotel Cecil, 

IxiNDON, 

October 27, 1906 

MY DEAR OLDFIELD, • 

I told you that I wanted to write to you about my sorrows.* I 
think I mentioned that, when I was in Bombay, I had lost my sense 
of smell; as the doctor put it, I am supposed to be suffering from 
chronic* oztna. I have chronic catarrh. Of course, I do not know whether 

« Vide “Interview to Sooth Africa", pp. 7-10. 

* VUe “Letter to Dr. J. Oldfield’*, p. 23. 

* The original hat "chroois". 


6-3* 
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you have made a speciality of throat diseases. If not, and you think it 
is worth while, you can put me on to a specialist again. I think it was 
when I was carrying on {|,fruit-and>nut diet expe|Cment that I damaged 
my teeth. I believed that I had permanently damaged two molars and 
I thought that I was g(^ng to lose one of them on board. 1 certainly 
tried hard to pull one out but I did not succeed. Would you sec them 
or do you want me to go to a dentist ? If so, please give me a reliable 
name. 

Friends though we are, if you are going to attend to either of the 
two complaints, you must do so professionally if only because whatever 
you receive, I know, goes to a humanitarian purpose. 

If you will see me professionally, kindly give me an appointment, 
but you may name more than one time, so that I can make my sclec* 
tion. I have to interview so many people that it is not possible for 
me to make definite appointments. Mr. Ally telephoned to me saying 
he is much better today. I was delighted to hear it. I hope you will 
soon put him right. 

^ Tours sinctrely^ 

Dr. Oldfield 

Lady Margaret Hospital 

Bromley * 

From a photostat of the typewritten olTicc copy: S. N. 4412 


33, LETTER TO J. C. MUh'ERJJ 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
October 27, 1306 


DEAR MR. MUKERJI, 

I forgot to tell you one thing, and I thought of it only as I was 
looking through The Times for Indian Opinion. I see that there is always 
enough matter in The Times to be sent for Indian Opinion. Although you 
may send your corrt^spondence on Friday nights, I think you should send 
from The Times the latest news and Parliamentary reports on Saturdays 
and post them, if necessary, up to the last moment at the General Post 
Office. That is the only way, I think, you will be able to make your 
correspondence effective and up to date. While Parliament is sitting, I 
now notic!( that you can send a great deal from The Times on the Indian 
and cogpiate questions, as for instance, the Natives, the Chinese, etc. 
The Times evidently gives a very full report. You are then in advance 
of India, and you keep up with the South African papers, which, as I have 
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told you, are thoroughly up to date. I reduce this suggestion to writing 
now lest I may forget it. 

\ Tmn 'siminfy, 

J. C. Mukerji, Esq. 

65, Cromwell Avenue 
Hiohoate, N. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy; S. N. 4413 


34. LETTER TO F. MACKARMESS 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
October 27, 1906 

DEAR MR, 

I am much obliged to you for your letter of the 25lh instant. I 
have placed this suggestion before Sir William Wedderburn and he agrees 
that there should be a meeting like the one mentioned by you. I ven- 
ture to think that, unless local circumstances prevent it, it need not neces- 
sarily be a meeting of Liberal Members only, as there is no division of 
opinion on the question of the treatment of British Indians in South 
Africa. • 

/ rtmotH, 
foun /ait/f/iiOjf, 

F. Mackarness, Estj., M.P. 

6, Crown Office Row 
Temple 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4414 


35. LETTER TO S. KRISHNAVARMA 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
October 29, 1906 

dear pandit SHYAMJI KRISHNAVARMA, 

I enclose herewith stamps for Is 6d which you, were good enough 
to advance last evening. 

/ remam. 
Toon 

Enclosure 

Pandit Shyamji Krishnavarma 
9, Queen’s Wood Avenue 
Hiohoate 

From the typewritten office copy: S.N, 4415 



36. LETTiER TO pAiVATE SECRETARY^TO LORD ELGIN 

M 

Hotel Cecil, 
London, W.C., 
October 29, 1906 

TO 

The Private Secretary to 

The Right Hon’ble the Earl of Elgin 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 

London , 

SIR, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 26th instant 
in continuation of my letter* of the 25th. I beg now to state that Sir 
Muncherji M. Bhownaggree, Sir George Birdwood, Sir Henry Cotton, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, and Mr. Ameer AH, among 
others, have consented to lead the British Indian Deputation from the 
Transvaal. A few more friends are also likely to join the deputation 
committee. May I now request His Lordsiyp to fix a date, if possible 
some time early next tueek, for receiving the deputation so that I may 
inform the gentlemen aboye named and others who may wish to take 
part in the deputation. • 

/ have the honour to remain, 
Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat of the original: C. O. 291, Vol. 113/lud.: also a photostat 
of tke typewritten office copy: S. N. 4416 


37. LETTER TO F. H. BROWN 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
October 30, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

1 have your letter of the 29th instant. I am sorry that I received it 
after the time I could have spoken to you through the telephone, and 
as a matter of fact between 10 and 10.45 today 1 was out visiting. If it 
is at all possible for you to favour me with a call tomorrow or on Thurs* 
day between 1 and 2, we may perhaps lunch together and talk over 

t Vide "Letter to Private Secretary to Lord Elgin", pp. 15-6. 
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the question of British Indians in South Africa. If you cannot do that, 
1 naust defer the pleasure of seeing you till Thursday at the time t>f the 
N.I.A.* reception foi\ which you have so kiydiy sent me a card.* If 
you can however conveniently lunch with me either tomorrow or the 
day after, please drop me a line. • 

I am sor^ Mr. Ally, my co-DcIcgate, is laid up in bed with rheu- 
matism, and is at present undergoing treatment at the ^^ady Margaret 
Hospital in Bromley. * 

I regret I have not any photographs with me throwing light on the 
question, nor have I a photograph of myself. Mr. Ally’s I think I could 
let you have. It is in his family group. 

I am inclined to think that we have met before, and that was when, 

I believe, you uied to advise young Indian*^ coming to London. 1 
believe I was introduced to you by Mr. D. B. Shukla. 

I am, 
iourt trufy, 

F. H. Brown, Estj. 

“Dilkusha” 

Westbourne Road 
Forest Hill, S.E. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4417 


LETTER TO J. C. MUKERJI 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
October 30, 1906 


dear MR. MUKERJI, 

I apologize for not keeping the appointment, but as you know every 
appointment outside the work that has brought me here is subservient 
to that work. As it was quite beyond my expectation, I had to be busy 
with Sir Muncheiji up to six o’clock in the evening. Do you mind 
taking the same appointment for tomorrow, but this time let it be 
6 o’clock. I shall endeavour to keep the appointment. We will then go 
to a restaurant, take a meal, and come back to thcTlotel. I have can- 
celled all evening appointments also, so that I can cope with the 
arrears of dictating work, but we will discuss Rutnam for about half 
an hour, though most of the discussion will perhaps have been finished 
at the dinner table. Please however do not go away, even if I am not 
in, because I am bound to be at the Hotel for my meal sooner or later. 
So far as I know at present, I should not be engaged beyond 6 o’clock 


* National Indian Assofiation 
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tomorrow evening. Please convey my apologies to the Professor* also. 
My itivitation extends to you and the Profinsor, as also to Rutnam, if you 
consider his presence to be^ecessary. / 

• Tours nneeroly, 

J. C. Mukerji, Esq. ‘ 

65, Cromwell^ Avenue 
Hiohqate, N. 

t 

From' the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4418 


39. LETTER TO J. ROTEPPEN 

• Hotel Cecil, 
[London,] 
October 30, 1906 

MY DEAR JOSEPH, 

I must cancel the appointment for the evening I have given you, 
because I shall now( be exceedingly busy, and it is only in the evenings 
that I am in a position to dictate anything. I shall write to you if I have 
a free evening. 

< Yours sincerely, 

Joseph Royeppen, Esq. 

36, Stapleton Hall Road 

Stroud Green, N. * 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4419 


40. LETTER TO M. N. DOCTOR 


^ [Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 
October 30, 1906 

dear MR. doctor, 

1 find that I am so very busy that I must cancel the appointment 
given you; but if you can come on Sunday at 12 o’clock, we can walk 
together and talk on my way to Mr. Polak’s, with whom I have an 
engagement. If you know London well, we will then separate somewhere 
near Highbury. 

Tours smttrtly, 

M. N. Doctor, Esq. 

102, WhaJ^ton Road, W. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4420 
* Parmannnd 



41^ LETTER TO LORD* BEAT 

§ 

Hotel Cecil, 
• London, 
Ortohrr 30% 1 906 

MY LORD, 

1 ventured to call on Your Lordship yesterday, without appointment, 
with a view to paying my respects and placing before Your Lordship 
the position of British Indians in the Transvaal. Together with 
Mr. Hajee Ojer Ally, I have arrived from th^ Transvaal as a Deputa- 
tion appointed to wait on Lord LIgin and Mr. Morley in connection 
with the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance recently passed by the 
Transvaal Legislative Council. Sir Charles Dilke*, Mr. Nuoroji, Sir Mun- 
cherji, Sir George Birdwood, Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Ameer Ali, and a 
few other gentlemen who have taken an interest in British Indian matters 
in the Transvaal have kindly consented to introduce the Deputation to 
I..ord Elgin and thus extend to our mission the weight of their influence. 
An appointment will proUihly be given by Lord Elgin for next week. 
May I know whether you will be pleased to join the introducing 
deputation. In any case, both Mr. Ally and I will Im' greatly obliged if 
Your I.ordship wilf allow us the opportunity of placing IxTorc you the 
position of British Indians in the Transvaal. 

I bfg to remam% 

Tour lairds hip's humhU servant % 

The Right Hon’ble Lord Reay^ 

6, Great Stanhope Street 
London 

From a photostat of the typrwnttrn office copy: .S, N. 4423 


* Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, (1843-1911); politician, writer and Member of 
Parliament, he became Under-Secretary of State in the Foreign Office in 1876. 

2 Donald James Mackay, (1839-1921) ; Governor of Bombay Presidency, 1885-90, 
and first President of British Academy; Undcr-Sccrctary of Stale fi>r India, 1894-5 



42. LETTER TO H. O. ALIT 


[Hotel Cecsl, 
London,] 

, October 50f 1906 

DEAR MR. '>VLLY, 

I have your note, as also your telephone message, but have only 
just settled down to work, i.c., 1!! midnight. I have been away the 
whole day from 10.30 a.m. I looked in just at lunch time and at 8 o’clock 
at night, when I found the message from you, as alsb your letter. I 
shall find out the address of the Turkish Ambassador. I shall take some 
late train tomorrow unless I find it impossible. 

Lord Elgin has appointed Thursday the 8th November at 3 o’clock 
to receive the Deputation, so you will see that there is ample time. 
My work, howeverj is entirely cut out for all that time. More when 
we meet. 

Tours sincerely^ 

Hajke Ojer Ally, Esq,. ' 

Lady Margaret Hospital 

Bromley , 

Kent 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4421 


43. LETTER TO J. //. POLAK 

Hotel Cecil, 
London, 
October 30, 1906 


DEAR MR. POLAK, 

I told you that I should pass the whole of Sunday with you, but 
I see that I shall have to attend to an important matter in the evening. 
The Pandit* of whom I spoke to you and I have not yet finished the 
whole of our discussion, and as it is rather important I am afraid 
that I must deprive myself of the pleasure, I was looking forward to, 
of passing the whole of next Sunday with you. I fear therefore that I 


I ShyaiRji Kridmavarma 
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will have to leave you next Sunday also at about 4 o’clock. 

My regards to aU. 

' Tmirs 

J. H. Polar, Esq. 

28, Grosvenor Road 
Canonbury 

From the typewritten oflirc ropy: S. N. 4422 


44. LETTER TO W. P. Rti.ES 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
October 30, 1906 

dear sir, 

I thank you for your note of the 28th instant. I shall have much 
pleasure in sending you my card at the House of Cammom some time 
this week, and I hope probably today. 

Touf i fttithfuUy, 

W. P. Bvles, Esq., M.P. ‘ 

House of Commons 
Londo.v • 

From the typewritten office ropy: S, N. 4424 


45. LETTER TO A. MERCER 


[Hotel Ceoii., 
Tajndon,] 
October 50, 1906 

dear sir, 

I am much obliged to you for giving me .Mrs. Spencer Walton s 
address, .and the enclosure. 

• Tours truly, 

Arthur Mercer, Esq. 

17, Homefield Road 
Wimbledon 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4425 



, 46. LET*rER TO MRS. S. WALT0J4 

[Hotel CsaL, 
London,] 
October 30, 1906 

DEAR MRS; SPENCER WALTON, 

I was exceedingly sorry to hear of the death of Mr. Spencer Walton. 
His death is an irrepai<able loss to you but I have no doubt that many 
feel poorer by his death. I was hoping to be able to pay you a vnsit 
during my stay here, but I find that I shall be so much* occupied during 
the three or four weeks I am here that I may not be able to take a 
run down. However, I shall be obliged if you will drop me n line telling 
me when you arc as a rule to be found at home. 

/ am , 

Tours truly, 

Mrs. Spencer Wa\.ton 
Andrew House 
Tonbridge 
Kent 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4426 

« 

47. DRAFT LETTER TO LORD ELGIJ^ 

22, Kenni.noton Road, 
[London,] 
October 30, 1906 

T0‘ 

The Rioht Hon’ble the Earl op Eloin 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 
London 

MY LORD, 

I enclose herewith copy of a Petition from the British Indian 
Association of the Transvaal regarding the Vredetiorp Stands Ordinance 
of 1906 passed by the Legislative Council of the Transvaal.* I under- 
stand from the Acting Honorary Secretary* of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation of the Transvaal that the Petition was forwarded through 

* Thisietter wms presumably drafted by Gandhiji, as an earlier draft bean some 
instructions to the secretary in Gandhiji’s hand. The draft also clearly indicates that 
it was to be signed by Dadabhai Naoreji. 

3 Vkb “Petition to Lord Elgin*’, V<d. V. pp.463-5. 

3H.S.L. Polak 
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Lord Selbomc to you the same week that a copy was sent to me, and 
that a cablegram' too was sent through the Governor by the British 
Indian Association ret^esting that the Ordinance might not ^ sanctioned 
until the Petition was in your hands. • 

I venture to think that the Association Khs a very strong and just 
case. It is quite plain that this Ordinance, if sanctioned, will prevent 
British Indians even from holding leases of landed property, .which 
they have hitherto been allowed to hold under Law of 1BH5. Thus 
then, on the eve of the Colony receiving Responsible Government, 
it would appear that the present Ordinance, ii^ead of at least main- 
taining the status quo, will render the position of British Indians w'orsc in 
respect of holding land, as it has been in other respects, than before the 
war. I trust, therefore, that you w’ill see your way to advise His Majesty 
to disallow the Ordinance. 

In view of the arrival of the British Indian Deputation from the 
Transwaal and their mission, coupled with the fact of the p.issing of the 
Ordinance which is the subject matter of this communication, I think 
that a commission of enquiry such as was suggested by Sir Muncheiji 
to your predecessor, which commission I understand was all but 
appointed, is very necessary for the protection of British Indians in 
the Transvaal. • 

/ am, mj> l^rd, 

^ Your ohritient tfremt. 

From a photostat of the typewritten draft: S. N. 4427/2 


4ft. CIRCULAR LETTERS 


Hotel Crcil, 
London, W.C., 
October 51, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

I beg to inform you that Lord Elgin has .appointed I'hursday the 
8th November at 3 p.m. to receive the Tran-svaal Ipdian Deputation at 
the Colonial Office. Mr. Ally and I trust that you will be kind enough 
to make it convenient to attend at the Colonial Office at 2.30 p.m. 
on Thursday the 8th November so that there may be a short conference 
between the members of the introducing deputation. Sir Lcpel Griffin 

I ViJt Vol. V, p. 463. 

* The noting on the ofRoe copy shows that this letter was sent to Sir Charles 
Dilke, Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Lepel Griffin. Sir Mundieiji Bhownaggrec, Sir Henry 
Cotton, Ameer AH and Sir George Birdwood. 
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has now consented to head the deputation and to introduce Mr. Ally 
and line. 

I hope shortly to be able to let you have a co^y of the Representa- 
tion* to- be submitted to Lord Elgin previous to the reception of the 
deputation, which will fo^m the. basis for the deputation to work upon. 

/ rmum. 

Tours faithfully^ 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a 'photostat of the signed typewritten office copy: S. N. 4429 

49. LETitR TO PROFESSOR PARMAJ4AND 

* * [Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 
October 31, 1906 

DEAR PROFESSOR PARMANAND, 

I am sorry you cannot be here today. Pillay’s case is very sad. I 
do not know what .should be done, but when we meet we shall have 
to think it out. He seems to have difficulty in finding even his food. 
Will you go into his case thoroughly and if necessary find him lodgings 
at India House? 

Totm sincitely. 

Professor Parmanand 
65, Cromwell Avenue 
Hiohoate 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4430 

50. LETTER TO LORD STA^'LEr 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
October 31, 1906 

TO 

The Rioht Hon’ble Lord Stanley of .\lderley* 

18, Mansfield Street 

MY lord, 

I am obliged for the appointment given by you. I shall avail 
myself of it at IQ a.m. tomorrow (Thursday). 

/ rrauni, 

Tour humble sertumt. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4431 

* “Representation to Lord Elgin*’, pp. 45-54 
3 (1839-1925); educationist and Member of Parliament 



51.^ LETTER TO F. H. BROWJf , 


[HoTKt paciL, 
• LonoonJ 
, q^tobtr JA 1906 


DEAR SIR, 

I thank you for your letter. I shall await you at *3 .o’clock 
tomorrow, and then after having a chat togcdjp/ I shall avail myself 


of your kind offer to take me to the rcccptior 


/ Ttmain, 
Tams failk/ulfy, 


F. H. Brown, Esq. 
‘’Dilkusha ” 
Westbourne Road 
Forest Hill, S.E. 


From the typewritten oflicc copy: S. N. 4432 


52. REPRESENTATION TO LORD ELCm 

* Hotel Cecil, 

London, 
October 31, 1906 

TO 

The Right Hon’ble the Earl of Elgin 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies^ 

Colonial Office 

London 

MY LORD, 

Appointment of Delegates 

1 . We, the undersigned, have been appointed the British Indian 
Association of the Transvaal to lay before you the views of the Indian 
community of the Transvaal regarding the Asiatic Law Amendment 
Ordinance of the Transvaal Legislative Council published in the Trans- 
vaal Government Gazette dated the 28th day of September, 1906. At a 
maw meeting of British Indians, numbering nearly 3,000 British Indian 

• Vide "Letter to F. H. Brown”, pp. 36-7. 

2 This was drawn up by Gandhiji on or before October 31 and forwarded with 
the "Letter to Private Secretary to Lord Elgin”, p. 65. 
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residents of the Transvaal, held at the old Empire Theatre in Johannes* 
burglon the 11th day of September, 1906, it was among other things 
resold 'ed to send a Deputa^on to attend on Your Ii>rdship. The selection 
of tht delegates was left to the Ck>mmittee of the Association and, as said 
before|,^ we were selected 4>y the Committee. 

• Who Are the Delegates? 

« 

2. The firs^ Undersigned is the Honorary Secretary of the Associa* 
tion, was one of tue organizers of the Natal Indian Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps formed at the <;rae of the Boer War, and was the organizer and in 
charge of the Indian mr;etcher-Bearer Corps formed under the auspices 
of the Natal Indian Congress in connection with the recent Native 
rebellion of Natal. He is*a Barrister of the Inner Teniple and has since 
1903 practised as a solicitor in Johannesburg. 

3. The second undersigned is a merchant by profession, and besides 
being a member of the British Indian Association, is the founder and 
Chairman of the Hamidia Islamic Society of Johannesburg. 

4. Both the uijdersigned are old settlers of Soutli Africa; the first 
undersigned settled in South Africa in 1893 and is father of four child- 
ren, all of whom are in South Africa. The second undersigned has 
settled in South Africa for the last twenty-three years and is the father 
of eleven children all born in South Africa. 

Indian Population of the Transvaal 

5. The present Indian population of the Transvaal is about 13,000 
according to permit returns, and over 10,000 according to census returns, 
as against a white population of over 280,000. The Indians of the 
Transvaal are merchants, traders, their assistants, hawkers and domestic 
servants — -the great majority being merchants or hawkers. 

Law 3 of 1885 

6. Law 3 [of] 1885 as amended in 1886 is applicable to Asiatics, 
including “coolies, Malays, Arabs, and Mahomedan subjects of the 
Turkish Empire”, and as interpreted by the Supreme Court of the Trans- 
vaal, 

(1) confines a\to residence those who come under it to locations or streets 
set specially apart for them, for a breach of which provision there is 
no sanction provided in the law and which is therefore nugatory in effect, 

(2) deprives them of burgher rights, 

(3) deprives them of right of ownership of fixed property except in locations 
and streets before referred to, 

(4) and requires those who may settle in the Transvaal for purposes of trade 
or otherwise to pay a fee ^ and be registered within eight days of 

< Vidt **Letter to Private Secretary to Lord Elgin’’, pp. 15-6. 
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their arrival. (The Law as interpreted hp the amrU dees met repsire regislemtiim 
of ehitdren of such utilers, their wieis and dtese who an net tradsrs^) j 

7. The above La^ ** *>ot restrictive of immigration but it is meant 
to pen^ze traders to the extent of £3. During*the Boer r^me it ft^ed 
the sul^ect of representations by the British Goyemment and was racre- 
fore never then strictly enforced. For its administration there Vm no 
separate department of the State, and registration merely cAuisted^^^ptusing 
to the payer a receipt for £3. 

Under the British Regime 

8. After the advent of British rule, contrary u^jiromiscs and expecta- 

tions, separate Asiatic Offices were establislmd: The Peace Preserva- 
tion Ordinance, which was admittedly a mca^OTc calculated to safeguard 
the State from dangerous characters, wa^misapplied to restrict Indian 
immigration, and under it permits wcrt^nly granted to British Indians 
on the recommendation of the officers in charge. This practice gave 
rise to much abuse and corruption. Thc.se ollicers accepted bribes on a 
wholesale system, and Indian refugees who had a right to immediate 
return to the Transvaal had difficulty in doing so, uncf were often obliged 
to pay as much as £3(^. This was brought to the notice of the local 
Government more than onc^* by the British Indian As.sociation, with the 
result ultimately that two officials were criminally tried, and although 
the jury di.schargcd them for want of evidence, they were dismissed from 
Government service* The Asiatic Offices were then abolished and the 
granting of permits was transferred, as it should have been, to the Chief 
Secretary for Permits.* Though under this regime permits to British 
Indians were granted only sparingly and after a great deal of delay and 
searching examination, there was no corruption. In the meanwhile an 
official was appointed under the designation of Protector of Asiatics in the 
Colonial Department. • 

Indians Registered 

• 

9. While the Permit Department was under the Chief Secretary for 
Permits, Lord Milner thought fit to enforce Law 3 of 1885 rigorously, and 
appointed the Permit Secretary to be Registrar of Asiatics. The British 
Indian Association respectfully protested against the iitep,^ but although 
it was not obligatory on the British Indians who had paid £3 to the 
Boer Government to re-register, on the urgent advici; of Lord Milner 
they allowed themselves to be re-registered. These certificates contain 
names of holders, their wives, number of children, the age of the holders, 
their distinctive marks and thumb-prints. 


« Vide Vol. V, p. 145. 

2 Vide Vol. Ill, pp. 301-8. 
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10. The following was the assurance given by Lord Milner at the 
timcathe advice was offered : 

- f . 1 think that registration is a protection to them. To that rqjstration 

\ there unattached a tax. It is only asked for once. Those wrfao have paid 
\ it to the old Governtpent have <mly to prove that they have done so and they 
I have not to pay it again. Again, once on the register, theirposition it esta> 

biiibed and nefurtlm rggUtratwm is tttussary, nor is a fresh permit required. That 
. r,7w*tation gives you a right to be here and a right to come and go.* 

11. At thl jhresent day, save women and children, almost every 

Indian in the Transvaal is in possession of a permit bearing the holder's 
name, place of birtlf«occupation, last address, his signature and as a rule 
thumb-impression ai^.in most if not all cases, registradon certificates 
above described. If, thdJrfore, there are any Indians in the Transvaal 
who are without permits ad?* do not fail within the exempdon clauses of 
the Peace Preservation Ordinance, they are unauthorized residents and 
liable to be expelled under that Ordinance. Those who cannot pro- 
duce permits have the burden thrown on them of proving that they come 
within the exempdon clauses. If they do not obey expulsion orders, 
they are liable to .suffer imprisonment. The Peace Preservadon Ordi- 
nance moreover makes it a criminal offence to obtain a permit by fraudu- 
lent representadons, or to abet one in so obtaining a permit, or to enter 
on a permit obtained by fraud. • 

Present Machinery for Detection of Unauthorized 
Entry Complete , 

12. Thus the machinery for punishing unauthorized Indian residents 
in the Transvaal is complete and effeedve. And by its voluntary act 
above referred to, the Indian community has furnished the authorides 
with complete means of idendheadon of a double character. Those 
Indians who have tried to enter on permits belonging to other Indians 
hdve been heavily punished. Many such cases are on record. 

13. There would appear therefore to be no occasion for any further 
measure of law to prevent fraud, or impersonadon, or uni^uthorized entry. 
Under the present permit reguladons, according to the tesdmony given 
by an official, 

(1) women, whether they accompany their husbands or not, [and] 

(2) children pf whatever age, even infants, whether in company of their 
parents or not, are required to produce permits. Cases have happened 
where tender children five yean old have been tom a%vay from their 
parents, and wives from their husbands, although the fisthen or the 
husbands accompanying the children or wives have produced permits. 

14. Ojd residents of the Transvaal who have paid ;^3 as the price 
of their residence experience a delay of months before they receive 
their permits, and that after an invesdgadon which is over-severe in 

t Viis Vol. Ill, p. 305. 
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charact«r and carried on secretly, and by boards which sit at dicir leisure 
to conduct their examination. 

New Ordinance '* , 

15. On the top of all these disabilities has come like a thuntmbcdt 
upon the Indian community the amending Ordinance! It s^s up a 
humiliating system of passes to be carried by every l^dippwelraent in 
the Transvaal. It establishes a system of identification dmich may vary 
from time to time. The Assistant Colonial Secretary ^iormed & deputa- 
tion of Indians that the imprints of all the digits should be required and 
passes containing such imprints should be prodWted by the holders to 
every police ofHcia] who may wish to challengpKhc Indians. The permits 
and registration certificates,’ obtained after ^great deal of trouble, are 
to be surrendered in exchange for the Ccw certificates. We may state 
that, in order to carry out the above registration, people were dragged 
from their rooms in the early morning and subjected to much hard 
treatment. 


, Its Real Nature 

16. The Ordinance in fact is not one for registration but for identi- 
fication, of a type applied to the worst criminals. So far as Wc are 
aware such a law is unknown in any of the British Colonies. It is hardly 
an amendment of thi Law 3 of 1885, because its scope is admittedly 
totally different from that of the latter. 

17. The amending law condemns every permit unless the holder 
of it can prove it to be not tainted with fraud. It leaves the children of 
parents, though the latter may be in possession of bona-fide permits, to 
the tender mercy of the officer in charge of its administration. It is class 
legislation of the worst type. While it is calculated to submit the Indiahs 
to intense irritation and humiliation, it gives absolutely nothing. 

The So-called Relief 

18. For the remission of £3 fee is superfluous, as every adult male 
Indian and in many cases even children at present resident in the Trans- 
vaal have already paid it. According to the statement by the Trans- 
vaal Colonial Secretary, no Indians who arc not pre-war residents of the 
Transvaal will be allowed to enter the Colony until the Responsible 
Government has considered the question of immigration. And as the 
{Ncsent Indian residents have already paid the /^3, and as the pre-war 
residents who have still to re-enter have also mostly paid the ^3 to the 
Dutch Government, the remission of the payment is no concession 
at all. 
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19. The authority for temporary permits is also not required as they 
have been granted at the discretion of the authorities under the Peace 
Preservation Ordinance.^ 

yO. Thecelief as to the supply of liquor is, so far as it may be appli- 
cablqto Indians, a direct insult. 

21. The r^d* to the heirs of those Indians who may have held fixed 
prop<yrt j.\ l^j fore the date of Law 3 of 1885 is individual in character 
and is meant «miy to affect one small piece of land in the Transvaal. 

22. The OriijDance therefore is in no way a relief or protection to 
the Indian commu<iity. 

Comparison 

23. We cannot lay rj<> much stress on the fact that the amending 
Ordinance, while it leaves t^touched all the disabilities of Law 3 of 
1885, makes the position of Bri^&h Indians much worse than under Law 3 
of 1885, as will appear more clearly from the following comparison : 


Under Law 3 of 1885 

1. Traders ontj were required 
to pay £'i and take out receipts. 

2. No particulars of identifica- 
tion had to be furnished. 

3. Registration was not in res- 
triction of immigration. 

4. Children of registered par- 
ents were not required to register. 


Under New Ordinance 

All male Indians (they have 
already paid are now to take 
out certificates of registration. 

Kfost humiliating particulars 
of identification are to be furnished. 

This registration is essentially 
for restricting immigration. 

Children of registered parents 
must all be registered : 

(a) Children under eight years to 
be provisionally registered, 
and parents to furnish means 
of identification. (A baby eight 
days old will have to give ten 
digit prints and be carried to 
the registering officer.) 

(b) Children over eight years 
must be separately registered, 
subject to the same require- 
ment as to identification. 

(c) If the children are not so 
registered after they attain the 
age of 16 years, they are liable 
to expulsion under severe 
penalty unless they get them- 
selves registered. 
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5. Failure to register never car- 
ried with it expulsion. * 


6. Malays were subject to re- 
gistration under Law 3 of 1885. 

7. Law 3 of 1885 was a law 
passed by an ignorant Government, 
and was under promise of total 
repeal by the British Government. 

8. Responsible Government 
could not use Law 3 of 1885 as 
a precedent for class legislation. 


(d) Any Astatic widiout autheuity 

bringing into the CedoW^ a 
child under 16 years is liable 
to a severe penalty and cancel- 
lation (d'his registration and to 
expulsion. (Tto probwy ap- 
plies to parents their 

babi^ in afn^ and. certainly 
to lawfully, resident* A.siatics 
bringing Jhe baby of another 
reside.ri Asiatic.) 

(e) An’ /Asiatic employing (even 
iphorantly!) such a child is 
liable to like penalties. 

(f^ Failure on the part of parent 
or guardian to make applica- 
tion under (a) and (b) renders 
him liable *to a fine of 
or 3 months* imprisonment. 
Failure to register carries 
with it expulsion although the 
Asiatic in question be in possession 
of permit and registration, and 
therefore doubly a lawful resident 
of the Transvaal, even according 
to the amending Ordinance. 
Thus by a stroke of the pen the present 
title to residence is to be rendered of no 
effect and value. In other words, vested 
interests, hitherto considered so sacred, 
are to be taken away to satisfy a cap- 
rice. 

Malays are exempt from the 
operation of the new Ordinance. 

The present Ordinance has 
been pass^ deliberately by an 
enlightened Government in posses- 
sion of full knowledge of the 
history of India and its civilization. 

Responsible Government 
would be porfcctly justified in 
using this Ordinance as a prece- 
dent for class legislatioii. 
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The present Ordinance has 
been passed by a Government be- 
longing to the same Imperial fold 
as the Indians. 

The present Ordinance re- 
duces Indians to a lower level than 
the Kaffirs: 

(a) because Kaffirs who carry 
passes do not have to sup- 
ply humiliating identification 
particulars contemplated by 
the Ordinance, 

(b) Kaffirs having reached a cer- 
tain status are exempted from 
liability to carry passes, where- 
as Indians, no matter what 
status they may enjoy or how 
well educated they may be, 
must be registered and carry 
passes. 

a 

Reasons for the New Ordinance 

24. We learn that the reasons for passing the prdinance are that: 

(a) the local Government wishes to stop the alleged large, 
unauthorized influx of Indians, against whom there is a 
great deal of prejudice on the part of the white residents 
of the Transvaal; 

(b) the local Government believes that there is on the part of 

, the Indian community an organized attempt to flood the 

country with British Indians without authority. 

25. It is not denied that there are Indians who attempt to enter 
the Transvaal without authority. To meet such cases the present laws 
are, as shown above, amply sufficient. A large unauthoriz^ influx has 
been repeatedly denied by the Indians, and never proved. The allega- 
tion as to an organijsed attempt by the community is a pure fabrication. 

Local Prejudice 

26. The prejudice on the part of many white men, especially of the 
petty trading class, is admitted. We would at the same time respect- 
fully stale that the general body of white people are indifferent. The 
Indian trader and the hawker — the former relying on the support of 
wholesale European houses and the latter on the white householders of 
all descriptions — ^would not be able to exist in the Transvaal but for such 


9. Law 3 of 1885 was passed 
by, si Government in respect of 
people' not its own sul^ects. 

l4 There could be no ques- 
tion of 6xempti(<i as registration was 

not hflmittsrtbsg. . 

\ ' 
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support. The petition' presented on behalf of Indians by Mr. Hoskcn 
and other representatives of leading houses bears out this contention. 

Remedy for Meeting the Riejudice 

27. But recognizing the prejudice, the Ipdian community has nil 
along accepted the principle of restriction of immigration along the Cape 
or Natal line, subject to permission to import assistants ahd servants* and 
since it is the traders who arouse hostility and jealousy, tlitf vumiflunity 
has also accepted the principle of control and rcgulatmn oChtw trade 
licences by municipal bodies, their decisions bci’tg subject in gross 
cases to review by the Supreme Court. These two enactments, if adopted, 
would dispel all fear of an inordinate influx of Asiatics, or their competi- 
tion in trade. Bui any suck legislation should, byy repealing Law 3 of 188.^, 
restore to the resident Indian population the right of ownership of fixed property 
and freedom of movement and locomotion. 

28. Legislation of the aljove-mcntioned type, being applicable to 
all, would obviate gross abuse of authority, which experience has shown 
always takes place wherever there is class legislation specially applicable 
to weaker races. It will moreover continue the pAlicy laid down by 
Mr. Chamberlain at the Conference of the Colonial Premiers* and since 
re-aflirmed by him in practice. It was that policy which dictated a veto 
of the first Disfranchising 'bill of the Natal Legislative A.sscmbly* and 
the Immigration Restriction Draft Bill* specially applied to A.Hiatics and 
submitted by the lale Mr. Harry Escombe’. Such non-class legislation 
can be effectively passed now. It will then place before the incoming 
Responsible Government the Imperial idea of restrictive legislation and 
throw on it the burden of showing the necessity for any further restric- 
tions. 

29. If, however, such a step be not practicable at present, the whole 
question should, in the humble opinion of the Deputation, be left oner 
until the newly formed Transvaal legislature under the new constitu- 
tion has met. 

A Commission as an Alternative 

30. In the meanwhile, the least that is due to the Indian community 
« the appointment of a strong and impartial commission to investigate 
the allegations as to the unauthorized entry of British Indians into the 
Transvaal, and to report upon the administration of the Peace Preser- 
vation Ordinance as affecting British Indians, and also to report upon 
the adequacy or otherwise of the present laws to meet unlawful entry of 

« Vide Vol. Ill, pp. 296-7. 

* Vide Vol. II, pp. 354-6. 

» Vide Vol. I, p. 358; also Vol. II, p. 57. 

* ibid., p. 282. 

* (183ft-99); Prime Minister of Natal, 1897; vide Vol. I, p. 381. 
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Indiatu, and generally upon the legislation affecting British Indians.. 
If thdse who have been making the allegations are sincere, the delibera- 
tions of the commission need not take a long time. 

ErWish India|is as Apart from Other Asiatics 

3L The rieputation has been specially directed to secure an 
insisten^^on the consideration of the question affecting Britbh Indians as 
such, insteaSr of their being mixed up with non-British Asiatics. Special 
promises |iave b^n made to British Indians, both in India and outside 
it, even in connection with the Transvaal laws. It may not be con- 
sidered too much on the part of the Indians to ask for a proper fulfil- 
ment of such promises, x 

32. Above all, the ihtegrity of the community is at stake. The 
amending Ordinance is a punitive measure. It has been brought in to 
meet the alleged organized attenlpt of the community to introduce into 
the Transvaal unauthorized Indians. If His Majesty’s Government 
sanctions such a measure, it will be party to a wholesale condemnation 
of the Indian community, without any proof whatsoever having been 
publicly brought forward to substantiate such a serious accusation. 

We haifi the honour to remain, 

Toftr Lordship's humble servants, 

M. K. Gandhi 
H. O. Ally 
Members op the 

Transvaal Brituh Indian Deputation 

From a photostat of the printed original: C.O. 291, Voi. 113/Ind.: also S.N. 
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53. LETTER TO G. GODFREY 


Hotel Cecil, 
[London,] 
October 3 1, 1906 

MT dear OEOROE, 

Here is your Representation^. I believe it will be most effective. 
I have been thinking over the printing expenses; I think it will be more 
hallowed if the signatories bore the expenses. I have to render to the 
Association an account of every penny that is spent, and I hate the 
idea of even thinking that such a personal appeal has to be paid for. 
It tdtes away so much from the reality of the thing. The cost will be 

I This draft was revised by Gandhyi after discussion with the signatories. For 
final version. md» “Representation to Lord Elgin”, iq>. 78-80. 
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trifling. I can bear it myself; Mr. Ally has ofiered to bear it; but 
none of these things will meet the case. You must — five or six of you 
— ^vide it amongst you. You will understand the thing: it is the 
principle I want to inculcate here : it is a matter of very Dttle moment, 
but you ought to be able to face anybody and*say you have borne the 
expense, because you have felt. The Representation m drawn up by 
me will not cost more than £2, if that. , . « 

There should be no time lost in sending this out. * I would like you 
and the others who will join with you to [go to] the House of Commons 
yourselves and make a personal canvass in our interests and a personal 
appeal in distributing the pamphlets, and similarly to go to the different 
Editors. If they do not receive you it does nqf matter: they cannot do 
the cause any harm, and if they do receive you, so much the better. 

. Tpurs iuiemfy. 

Geo. Godfrey, Esq. 

London 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. 4433 


54. LETTER TO //. ROSE MACKENZIE 

Hotel Cecil, 

• IX>NDON, 

October 31, 1906 

DEAR MR. MACKENZIE, 

I am sorry I was away when you called at the Hotel. I thank you 
for the very good interview published in S.A.' and for the marked copy 
sent by you. The whole of my day is passed mostly in interviewing 
people, and I am never certain when I am here, but it is always possi* 
ble for me to be at the Hotel between 1 and 2 o’clock. May I ask you 
to lunch with me tomorrow, if you arc free, when we may have a 
further chat about the question that has brought the Depuution here. 
I still feel that a great deal can be done by a quiet chat, because there 
is much misunderstanding as to the Indian position.^ If you can kindly 
come, please telephone or wire. 

Toon 

H. Rose Mackenzie, Esq.> 

Winchester House, E.C. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4435 


» FWr “Interview to Sooth Afrita", pp. 7-10. 
* Representative of Soo^ ^ricol 



, 55. LE'fTER TO DR. J. OLDFIELD 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
October 51, 1906 

MY DEAR 'bLDFIELD, 

Many thanks for your note. I am so much occupied that I see I 
must encroRch upon my dinner hours and see you at 145, New Kent 
Road, Elephant and Castle, on Thursday between 6 and 7 p.m. I take 
it that you are there in aify case. If I cannot come then, please do not 
wait beyond 7 p.m. I shall then try to be at Bromley on Friday some 
time after 4 p.m. I shall telephone or write if I have to disturb the 
appointment for Thursday, if I know it earlier. 

I am delighted that Mr. Ally is making very good progress. 

^ Yours sincenlyy 

Dr. Oldfield 

Lady Margaret Hospital 

Bromley, 

Kent 

From the typewritten ofBce copy: S. N. 4436 


56. LETTER TO TUK LIN LEW 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

• October 31, 1906 

DEAR MR. LEW, 

I had a copy of the Chinese Representation from Mr. James. I sec 
that this is not in accordance with the draft* I had prepared. Paragraph 6 
of the Petition is open to grave objection. There are other minor points 
also which might have been left alone. However, I do not consider it 
necessary to disturb the Representation. I enclose herewith draft of 
the letter* that should be forwarded to H. E. the Chinese Minister. 

Tours truly. 

Enclosure 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4437 
■ This is not available. 

* Vide “Draft for Chinese Ambassador", pp. 59-60. 



57. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRET.AR^T TO LORP ELGIM 

• 

[Hotel Cecil, 

* I4ONDON,] 

, OctohfT 1906 

TO 

The Private Secretary to 

The Right Hon’ble the Earl of Elgin 

His Majesty s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 
London . , 

SIR, 

I have the honour to acknowledgt* your letter of the 30th instant 
informing me that Lord Elgin will l>r pleased to receive the Transvaal 
Indian Deputation at 3 o’clock on Thursday the 8th November at the 
Colonial Office, for which I beg on behalf of my co-Delegate Mr. Ally 
and myself to tender our respectful thanks to His Lordship. 

I note the remarks made in the last paragraph of your letter, and 
I shall see to it that the number docs not exceed twelve. As stxm as the 
list is complete I shall have the honour to forward to you the names 
of those who will be present. 

• 

/ hopt Iht honour to rtnutin. 
Sir, 

Your obtJUnt seroant, 

From a photostat of the t\7)cwrittcn office copy: S. N. 4438 


50. LETTER TO MISS .4. PnVELD 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
October 31, J906 

DEAR MISS PYWELL, . 

I have your note of the 26th instant. I should btJ very sorry to have 
to leave England without having made your acquaintance. Will you 
kindly tell me whether I am likely to find you any day it may be 


Vidt “Letter to A. H. West”, p. 21. 
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possible for me to take a run to Leicester. It is just possible that I 
may lie able to put in a day without disturbing my work. 

t ]W« tnfy. 

Miss Ada Pywell 
35, Melbourne Street * 

Leicester , 

Crom thp typewritten office copy: S. N. 4439 

59. LETTER TO H. 0. ALLT 


Hotel Cecil, 
London, 

, October 31, 1906 

DEAR MR. ALLY, 

I am exceedingly sorry I haye not been able to come this evening, 
but shall try to come tomorrow. When we see each other, I shall des- 
cribe to you how I have been spending my time. In the meantime I 
can only tell you that I am working under greater pressure than in 
Johannesburg. I went to bed last night at 3.30 in the morning. 

The Chinese Deputation is being pushed. I am in touch with them. 
I have forwarded a Representation' to be sent in by the Chinese Minister. 

As to your coming here every day and Returning in the afternoon, 
we will discuss that when we meet. 

I chanced to meet Sir Richard Solomon* at thc^ House of Commons 
tonight and had a brief chat with him. He was very nice about the 
whole thing. He enquired about you. 

I have not yet been able to see Justice Ameer AH myself, but have 
been in correspondence with him. Mr. Ameer AH writes to me saying 
that he will meet us on the day of the Deputation. Sir Muncheiji is 
strongly of the opinion that there should be a permanent committee.* 
I liave, therefore, in order that it may be established while we are here, 
cabled today for sanction.^ 

I have sent you a ’phone message that I shall probably come to 
Bromley tomorrow. I am to see Dr. Oldfield between 6 and 7 in the 
evening and shall probably come along with him. 

Ymtrs snutrefy, 

H. O. Ally, Esq. . 

Lady Margaret Hospital 

Bromley 

Kent 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4440 

» Vub “Letter to Yuk Lin Lew*’, p. 56. 

* Sir Richard was in England at this time; oide Vol. V, pp. 467 and 473. 

* Vidt “Letter to H. S. L. Polak", pp. 17-20. 

* 1110 cable is not available. 



60. DRAFT FOR CHWESE AM^.iSSADOJi^ 

* [After October 31, 1906] 

FROM • 

His Excellency the Envoy Extraordinary and Mij«tsTER • 

Plenipotentiary of His Majesty the Emperor of China 
London 

TO 

His Excellency Sir Edward Grey 

His Britannic Majesty’s Principal SecretarV of 

State for Foreign Affairs 

SIR, 

I beg to forward herewith a true translation of a Petition received 
by me from the free Chinese subjects resident in the Transvaal in con- 
nection with their grievances in that Colony, and particularly with refe- 
rence to an Ordinance called “The Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinan- 
ce” numbered 29 and passed by the Legislative Council of that Colony. 
I granted audience to Mr.* L. M. James, the delegate who has been 
specially deputed by the Chinese subjects aforementioned to present 
in person the Petition above referred to, and to place before me their 
case. 

It appears to me that, if the statements made in the Petition arc 
correct, and from investigation made by me and from what I have 
learnt through the Chinese Consul-General for South .Africa I have no 
doubt as to the truth of these statements, the Chinese subjects have a 
very real grievance. , 

I am aware that the objectionable features referred to in paragraph 
7 of the Petition do not appear in the Ordinance itself, but I am in- 
formed that it is the intention of the Transvaal Government to pass 
regulations requiring finger-impressions and other particulars of identi- 
fication, which the Petitioners would properly resent. Apart, however, 
from any such regulations the Ordinance in question undoubtedly 
appears to be open to very serious objections, anfl exposes Qunese 
subjects to unnecessary hardships, inconvenience and degradation. 

I invite your attention to the fact that the most amicable rela- 
tions exist between His Majesty King Edward VII and the Emperor 
of China, and that British subjects arc entitled to the most-favoured- 
nation treatment throughout the Chinese Empire. 

* This representation was drafted by Gandhiji; vide “Letter to Vuk tin Lew *, 
p. 27 and “Letter to H. O. Ally”, p. 58. 
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I therefore trust that Your Excellency will deem it fit to secure for 
the Chinese subjects in the Transvaal proper treatment to which I ap- 
priehend, as subjects of an independent nation in alliance with Great 
Britain, they •are entitled. 

/ have the honour to remain, 

* Tour Exeelleney't obedient servant, 

From a photottat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4441 


61 . INTERVIEW TO ''SOUTH AFRICA"'^ 


* . [London, 

November 1, 1906] 

In conversation with a representative of South Africa, Mr. Advocate Gandhi... 
staled that the Natal Indian Congress had passed a resolution sympathizing with 
the objects of the Deputation, similar to the one recently adopted by the British 
Indians at the Cape. 

[Gandhiji:] While on the subject of Natal, I may mention that 1 
have received a cablegram* asking me to place before the authorities 
here the. questions arising out of the Bill to be introduced in the Natal 
legislature by Mr. Ralph Tatham. 

[Reporter:] What arc the main objections to that measure from the Indian 
point of view ? 

[Gandhiji:] Well, the net result of that Bill, supposing it be- 
comes law — which I cannot for a moment conceive — will be to deprive 
hundreds of Indian traders of their means of livelihood. It will mean 
the sweeping away of vested rights by a stroke of the pen. In Durban there 
are only about 250 Indian voters out of a List of 7,000, and in Maritz- 
burg, about 31 out of nearly 3,000, and all those Indian voters arc not 
by any means merchant traders. Some of them are professional men, 
and at present many of them are not in Natal at all, so that the Bill, if 
passed into law, will make a clean sweep of the Indian traders both 
in Durban and Maritzburg. Moreover, the Voters’ Roll, so far as 
Indians are concerned, is now a closed book for any future Indians be- 
cause of the Franchise Act, which prevents all those who do not come 
from countries possessing Parliamentary institutions being placed on the 
Roll. 

But the matter of licences is in the hands of the licensing authorities at 
present? 

Yes,, that is so, and it makes the reason for bringing in such a Bill 
as this all the more inconceivable to me. The present Dealers’ Licenses 

< Publi^ed inSouth Africa, 3-1 1-1908 and republiriied inlndian Opinum, 15-12-1906 

* Vide “Letter to Private Secretary to Lord l^gin**, p. 65. 
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Act of Natal leaves [it] at the discretion of the licensing officers either 
to grant licenses or to refuse them. 

And that discretion, I presume, is used fairly?* 

On the contrary, the licensing officers have exercised that discre* 
tion sometimes in a most high-handed manner, without any relief 
being obtainable from the Supreme Court. • 

Can you mention a specific instance, Mr. Gandhi? • 

Certainly I can. In Vryheid the only Indian 'merchant, Dada 
Osman, was deprived of his licence to trade, although he was trading 
on his own ground, and had been doing so for a long time during the 
Boer regime.* Had Vryheid remained part of the Transvaal, Mr. Dada 
Osman would have been trading to-day; but Vryheid has been taken 
over by Natal, subject to the anti-Asiatic laws of the Tran.svaal, there 
are two sets of laws in operation there against Indians, of which the 
Natal law is the more drastic, so far as the licensing of Indian traders 
is concerned. 

How does that affect Mr. Osman? 

TTie result is that, in virtue of the Transvaal law, he cannot hold 
landed property in Vryheid; whilst in virtue of the Natal law, he is at 
the mercy of the licensing officer for his trade. He has therefore been 
obliged to quit the district ♦altogether. 

Is not that an isolated case, resulting from the particular citxumstanccs at 
Vryheid? 

Not so. The liteasing officer in Durban refused to transfer the 
license of a well-known Indian silk merchant from one place of business 
to another, although the merchant referred to has been in busine.s8 for 
a very long time, and his store was in no way in competition with Euro- 
pean trade.* It seems to me, in fact, that Mr. Tatham’s Bill is quite 
uncalled for, and is really an attempt to drive the Indians out of Natal 
altogether. 

But you know there is a strong prejudice growing against the Indian com- 
munity in Natal? 

I fail to see why there .should be any such feeling. Natal has 
incurred a threefold obligation in favour of Indians. One is that it owes 
its prosperity to the existence of indentured Indian labour; the second 
is that it was the Natal Indians who raised an Ambulance Corps of over 
1,000 Indians at the time of the Boer War,* whose work was specially 
mentioned in General Buller’s despatches, and the third is that, during 
the recent native rebellion, the Indians, recognizing their duty as 
citizens, irrespective altogether of their political opinions, offered the 


» Vide Vol. V, p. 123. 

* The of Hoondamal; eidt VoL IV, pp. 357-9. 
> Vidt VoL III, pp. 137-41. 
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Government services of an Indian Stretcher-bearer Corps, ^ whose work 
was iiighly appreciated by Sir Henry McCallum. 

Reverting for a moment to the question of the Transvaal Ordinance, our 
representative panted out to Mr. Gandhi that the enactment contained no provisions 
necessitating the identificatiorf of Indians by means of digital impressions. 

That is SO, But Mr. Lionel Curtis, who was then Assistant Colo- 
nial jSecretary for Urban Affairs in the Transvaal, told a British 
Indian deputatiorf about three months ago that it was the Government’s 
intention, to establish a system of identification under which all Indians 
would be required to put down on their passes the impressions of their 
ten fingers, a provision which the Deputation naturally very strongly 
protest against. 

But there is no such provision in the Ordinance? 

No; but the Ordinance provides that the Lieutenant-Governor 
may from time to time make reflations under it, prescribing, amongst 
other things, the means of identification to be furnished by Indians. 
It is also laid down in the Ordinance that police officers shall have the 
right not only to demand from all Asiatics over the age of 16 years pro- 
duction of their passes, but to insist on their furnishing such means of 
identification as may be prescribed by the regulations, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Curtis’s declaration, means fingerrimpressions. Such a system 
is not in force, so far as I am aware, in any part of the world, at any 
rate with regard to British Indians. It does not apply even to the 
indentured Indians in Natal. * 

Indian Opinion, 15-12-1906 


62. LETTER TO SIR CHARLES SCHWAHN 

• Hotel Cecil, 

London, 
November 1, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

Mr. Ally and I have arrived from South Africa as a Deputation on 
behalf of the British Indians of the Transvaal to wait upon Lord Elgin, 
and later on Mr. Morley, in connection with the recently passed Asiatic 
Ordintmee of the Legislative Council of the Transvaal. Mr. Ally and I 
have been endeavouring to induce gentlemen who have sympathized 
with the British Indians in South Afirica and who have at all studied the 
question to lead us. The gentlemen as per list^ enclosed have already 

I rtdt Vol. V, pp. 363 and 368-73. 

3 This as wdl as the one mentioned in the "Letter to G. J. Adam”, p. 68, was 
very likely the same as that sent to Lord Elgin later. VuU “Letter to Private Secretary 
to Lord Elgin", p. 95. 
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consented to join the Deputation, and Sir Lepcl Griffin has been asked, 
and has consented, to head it. Mr. Ally and I shall be very much'obli- 
ged if you could see your way, as you have often spoken in the House 
on the British Indian question in South Africa, to also lend the Deputa- 
tion the weight of your influence by your p^sence. In any case we 
shall be oblig^ if you will favour us with an interview no that we may 
place the position before you. The date fixed by Lord Elgin to receive 
the Deputation is Thursday the 8th instant at 3 p.m. at ffie Coloivial Office. 

On ^ Mt. Ally md 
I rmmn. 

Enclosure 

Sir Charles SciIwann, M.P. 

House of Commons 
London 

From a photostat of the typewritten oHtcc copy: S. N. 4442 


63. LETTER TO //. COX 

• [Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 
November /, 1906 

DEAR sir, * 

I thrice attempted to see you at the House, and sent my c;ird, but 
I have not been fortunate enough to meet you. I enclose herewith a 
letter given to me by Sir William Wedderburn. Sir Henry Cotton has 
sent me a message that you have consented to join the deputation, for 
which both Mr. Ally and I arc extremely obliged to you. If you coidd 
kindly give me an appointment, I shall wait upon you at the time given 
by you and place the position before you. Lord Elgin has fixed TTiurs- 
day the 8th instant at 3 o’clock to receive the Deputation at the Colonial 
Office. Sir Lepcl Griffin has been asked, and has consented, to head 
the deputation. 

I rmuin, 

• Twri faiU^iy, 

Enclosure^ 

Harold Cox, Esq., M.P. 

House of Commons 
London 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4443 

• Through oversight the enclosure was not sent with this letter. It was later 
forwarded by Gamdhiji’s secretary. 



64, Letter to ameer ali 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

’ November /, 1906 

DEAR SIR,' 

I have your postcard. My letter informing you, however, of the 
date of the Deputation must have crossed the postcard. - Mr. Aliy, I am 
sorry to say, has not yet returned from the Hospital, though he is get- 
ting much better. Both he and I arc anxious to pay our respects to you 
and to place the position before you before the Deputation waits on Lord 
Elgin. If, therefore, you can give an appointment some time before 
Thursday Mr. Ally will come down from Bromley specially and we will 
wait on you. 

I am. 

Tours faithfuUy, 

Ameer Ali, Esq., C.I.E. 

The Lambdens, 

Beenham 
NEAR Reading 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. U. 4445 


65. CIRCULAR LETTERS 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 2, 1906 

Will you please attend at the Hotel at 12 noon sharp tomorrow 
(Saturday, 3rd) in connection with the Representation^ to be sent to 
Lord Elgin by the Indian students from South Africa. 

Tours truly. 

From the typewritten office copy; S. N. 4448 


I This was evidently addressed to George Godfrey and other South African 
Indians then studying in England. 

* Fidr “Letter to G. Godfrey”, pp. 54-5. 



66. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY' TO LORp ELGIN 

[Hotel Cecil, 
* London,] 
/November 2, '1906 

TO 

The Private Secretary to 

The Right Hon’ble the Earl ok Elgin 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary for the Colonies- 

London , 

SIR, 

In continuation of iny letter of the 31st Octolxrr, I have now the 
honour to enclose herewith a Representation* containing a statement 
of facts prepared by the Delegates which will form the basis for further 
submission to Lord Elgin on the 8th instant. I shall be^obliged if you will 
kindly lay it before His Lordship. 

/ thf honouf to 
Tour obtdUnt uriuuit, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Enclosure • 

From a photostat of tlic original: Clolonial OfKcc Kccoids: O. O. 291, 
Vol. 113/Ind.: also a photostat of the typewritten oflicc copy: S. N. 4470 


67. LETTER TO //. S. L POLAK 

Hotel Cecil, 
{Lonikin,] 
November 2, 1906 

dear hr. polar, 

I send you by book-post 25 copies of the Representation, presented 
to Lord Elgin by us as the basis for discussion at llie interview which 
comes off on the 8th. It is not to l>c printed, because most of the poinu 
raised therein will be found in the memorials presented there. You may 
deal with it generally if you like, though it will lx: stale by the time it 
reaches you. You may, however, let friends have copies. 


• Vtde “RepresenUtion to Lord Elgin”, pp. 45-54. 


6-5 
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I am sending you only a short note this mail. I have not the 
energy to give you more. It is now 10.45. I am sending you a few cut* 
tings also. ^ 

I expect ^ reply to my cablegram', and hope you have encounter- 
ed no difficulty in getting them to agree. Mr. Ally is with me complete- 
ly. 1 have ask^d for only ^(^300, and it is possible to manage with that 
amount with close attention to economy, but if more could be voted 
more’ work could 'be got through. Sir Muncheiji is very enthusiastic. 

Please ascertain from Miss Neufliess Miss Taylor’s address, and for- 
ward it to Mr. Bissicks. His address is 83, Commercial Road, Black- 
friars, E.C. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4449 


68. LETTER TO H. KALLEmACH 


[Hotel Cecil, 

, London,] 

November 2, 1906 

DEAR MR. KALLENBACH, 

Just one line to thank you very much fbr your letter. I dare not 
say more. I am working under greater pressure than in J’burg. 
Except for one night, I have not gone to bed before pne o’clock. At times 
1 have sat up till 3.30 in the morning — and I do not know when 1 shall 
retire tonight. It is now 10.15. I shall look forward to your letters 
every week. If I don’t write again from here, you will know why. 

Tours sincerely, 

H. Kallenbach, Esq.* 

P..O. Box 2493 
Johannesburg 
South Africa 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4450 


' Not availaUc. From "Letter to H. S. L. Polak”, p. 20, it is clear that the 
cablegram refers to the proposed South Africa British Indian Committee. 

* A iMtxg>erous Johannesburg architect and admirer of Tolstoy; became a 
close associate and friend of Gandhiji. Vide Satyagraha in South AfAea, Ch. XXIII and 
AutMognpIff Part tV. Ch. XXX. 



69. LETTER TO A. H. J^EST , 

Hotel Cecil, 
* [London,] 
November 2, *1906 

DEAR MR. WEST, 

The enclosed' tells you all I have to say: I am too busy to say 
more. I had a letter from Miss Pywell in reply to mine*. I shall 
endeavour still to run up to Leicester, if I can. 

* sinterth. 

Enclosure 

From the typewritten ofTicc copy; S, N. *1451 


70. LETTER TO W. J. .MACINTrltE 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
Xovftnbfr I’, 1906 

DEAR MR. MACINTYRtf, 

I have your nice, chatty, and humorous letter. Your pun is good. 
It is funny that you should not have been aware to the extent you now 
are of the spirit of toleration I possess. However, we shall know each 
other better when the mists have rolled away. By the time this reaches 
you you will be nearing your examination. Mr. Ritch h;is pas.scd, and 
your sanguine letter inspires me with the hope that you will do likewise. 
I expect tomorrow Mrs. Frecth’s address. 

Yours sinctftly, 

W. J. Macintyre, Esq.* 

Box 6522 

Johannesburg 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4452 


' Not available 

* Vide “Letter to Miss .A. Pywell”, pp. .57-8. 

* A Scottish theosophist and articled clerk of Gandhiji 



71. LETTER TO J. C. MUKERJI 

* [Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 

• .November 2, 1906 

DEAR MH. MUKER)1, 

I received your wire. I had intended to send the list through 
the professor*, but I forgot at the last moment. I shall now be sending 
the names to Mr. Polak himself. I hope I have not unnecessarily 
detained you. , 

Tours truly, 

From the typewritten ofSce copy: S. N. 4453 

72. LETTER TO G. J. ADAM 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 2, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

Lord Elgin has appointed Thursday fhe 8th instant for receiving 
the Deputation. The Delegates from the Transvaal will be assisted by 
the gentlemen as per list enclosed. Sir Lepcl Griffin will head the deputa- 
tion. The list is subject to addition. 

I'oufn truiji, 

G. J. Adam, Esq. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4454 

73. LETTER TO H. COX 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 2, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

1 have your letter and your postcard. I shall be pleased to wait on 
you on Monday &t 4.30. 

/ am. 

Tours truly, 

Harold Cox, Esq. 

6, Raymond’s Buildings 
Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

From the typoMnittea ofiice copy: S. N. 4455 


* Parmanand 



* 


74. LETTER TO MRS. S. \V ALTON 

(Hotei. Cecil, 
LONI)ON,i 
November, 2, 1906 

DEAR MRS. SPENCER WALTON, • 

I have your letter of the 30th ultimo. I am now preparing for the 
interview with Lord Elgin, which comes off on Thursday next. I shall, 
therefore endeavour to call on you either on Fniday next, or early some 
time week after. I shall however drop you a note if I can at all spare 
the time. 

Toun sinrmlf, 

Mrs. Spencer Walton 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 44!>6 ^ 


75. LETTER TO MISS E. LAWSON 


[Hotel Cecil, 

• I,ONI>ON,] 

November 2, 1906 

DEAR MISS LAW.SON, 

Docs your not having turned up show that you have Iwen suited ? 
If SO, my congratulations. If you have not been fixed up, I will value 
a call from you tomorrow. If I am away, please wait. I am likely 4 ) 
be in the whole morning. If I go out in the afternoon I shall leave word 
with somebody as to my movements. Mr. Simmonds will probably l>c 
away for the afternoon; otherwise he would have waited. 

Tourt truly. 

Miss Lawson 

c/o Mrs. Hoster , 

St. Stephen’s Chambers 
Telegraph Street, E.C. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 44.'>7 



76. LETTER TO 7. C. GIBSON 

« 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

, November 2, 1906 

DEAR MR'. GIBSON, 

I am obliged to you for your sympathetic note. As a matter of 
fact I fully intended to call on you before leaving Johannesburg, but 
Working against time I have had to leave undone many things I would 
have liked to do. I do dot see the slightest chance of my being able to 
go to Scotland. I have come here for a month, but I see I can put in a 
good six months’ work and yet have a balance left over. I am practi- 
cally working day and night. 

Tours truly, 

J. C. Gibson, Esj>.> 

P. O. Box 1261 
Johannesburg 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 44!>8 


77. LETTER TO S. HOLLICK 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 2, 1906 

DEAR .SIR, 

I have your letter of the 31st ultimo. I shall be pleased to sec you 
at the Hotel on Monday or Tuesday next at 9.30 a.m. if it is conve- 
nient to you. 

Tours faithfully, 

S. Hollick, Es^i. 

62, London Wale, E.C. 

From the ty|>cwritten office copy: S. N. 4459 


* .\ resident of jtdianneshurg. It was to liis private office that Gandhiji was 
carried in an unconscious state after being assaulted by Mir Alam and others on 
February 10, 1908; mdo Satyagraka in South Africa, Ch. XXII. 



78. LETTER TO H. BISSICKS • 

jjHoTEL Cecil,] 
London, 
•Novemhtr 2,* 1906 

DEAR MR. BISSICKS, 

Your letter addressed to me at Johannesburg has been redirected 
to me here. You will no doubt be surprised to receive this letter. If 
you have the time I shall be glad to sec you on Wednesday or Thurs- 
day next at 9.30 a.m. I would have called in^elf, but as my stay here 
is very brief, I am obliged to give up many friendly calls. I fully 
sympathize with you in your troubles, and I do not at all expect you to 
pay anything towards the advance made by me to the late Miss Bis- 
sicks'. It was my contribution to the cause of vegetarianism. I regret 
I do not know Miss Taylor's address, but I am asking my people in 
Johannesburg to send it to you.^ 

Yours 

H. Bissicks, Esq. * 

83, Commercial Road 
Blackfriars, E.C. 

From the typewritten offiec copy: S. N. 4460 


79. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY TO LORI) ELGIM 

Hotel Cecil, 
London, W.C., 
Novftnhrr 2y 1906 

TO 

The Private Secretary to 

His Excellency the Right Hon’ble the Earl of Elgin 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for. the Colonies 

London 

sir, 

As I have arrived here as a member of the Transvaal Indian 
Deputation, the Natal Indian Congress has forwarded to me the 

• A theosoDhist, client and friend. The reference is to the money Gandhiji 
had lent her. Vidt Vol. V, p. 33. 
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enclosed authority^ to wait on His Lordship in connection unth the local 
disabilities of British Indians in Natal, I was Honorary Secretary of 
the Congress for over sij^ years, and even during my residence in Johan- 
nesburg I haVe had the privilege of advising the Congress. I therefore 
possess a fairly intimate knowledge of the situation in Natal. 

On the 29fh October I received the following cable: 

tAIarming Bill to restrict renewal of licenses to Parliamentary voters only lodged 

in Assembly by Tatham. Trading liberty at stake. ExpLain Coloni;d Office 

British public. Message recommended by representative gathering. 

This message has reference to a Bill that it is proposed to intro- 
duce by Mr. Ralph Tatham, [«c] a new Member of the Legislative 
Assembly of Natal, limiting the renewal of trade licenses to those only 
who arc on the Parliamentary Voters’ Roll. The effect of this measure 
would be, if it were passed into law, to efface the Indian trader entirely 
from the Colony of Natal. 

I shall be greatly obliged if His Lordship would favour me with a 
short interview regarding the Natal matters, and I am sure tliat if Lord 
Elgin could spare ^)ie time the favour would be highly appreciated by the 
Natal Indian community. 

I have the honour to be, 
, Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

[Enclosure] M. K. Gandhi 

Colonial Office Records: C. O. 179, Vol. 239/Ind.; als4 a photostat of the tyjie- 
written office copy: S. N. 4461 


80. LETTER TO T. //. THORNTO:^ 

• [Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 

November 2, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

Mr. Arathoon told me that on the invitation of Sir Lepcl Griffin 
you had kindly consented to join the deputation which is to wait on 
Lord Elgin in connection with the British Indians in the Transvaal. I 
beg, therefore, to state that the Deputation will be received by Lord 
Elgin at the Colonial Office on Thursday the 8th instant at 3 o’clock. 
I have advised the other members of the time, and venture to suggest 
that it will be better if all the members were at the Colonial Office at 
half-past two, so that there should be a short conference amongst the 

I By oversight Gandhiji failed to enclose this letter of authority. Vide “Letter to 
Private Secretary to Lord Elgin”, pp. 103-4. 
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members of the deputation. I enclose also a Circular Letter* I have 
addressed to the members together with some papers. ’ 


3 enclosures 


/ nmain, 
1‘imi /mthfuHjtt 


T. H. Thornton, Esq., C.S.I., D.C.L.* 
c/o The East India .\ssociation 
3, Westminster Chambers 
Victoria Street, S.W. 


From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. t1(i2 


81. LETTER TO J. //. POLAK 


Hotel Cecil, 
London, 
tNovemhfr 2, 1906 

DEAR MR. POLAK, 

I sent Mr. Ritch over to you in connection with the meeting, not 
only because you know Mr. Scott much better than I do, but also 
because my time is otherwise very’ fully occupied and 1 feel that if you 
could spare a few iipurs during the 3 or 4 tlays that are available it 
might be possible to h.asten the proposed meeting of Membens. The 
idea is to have the meeting before the Deputation meets Lord Elgin 
and to have a resolution passed by the meeting, to be forwarded to 
Lord Elgin. If, therefore, you can do it, please bestir yourself. At the 
same time I shall certainly sec Mr. Scott and other Members, as sug- 
gested by you. , 

What have you done with The Morning Leader man? Have you, 
too, further considered the question of the education of the young 
man* about whom I had a chat with you last Sunday? 

May I say that any expenses you may incur in connection with 
the moving about, etc., should be paid by me. 

As it is not possible for me to see the Pundit^ before Sunday or on 
any other day, I am afraid I shall have to deny myself the pleasure of 
enjoying the musical evening at your house, and shall have to be 


• Vide “Circular Letter”, pp. 43-4. 

2 Thomas Henry Thornton, (1832-1913); Chief Secretary to Government of the 
Punjab (1864-76); Acting Foreign Secretary to the Gtivemment of India, (1876-7); 
author of books on India 

* Ruthnum Father 

^ Shyamji Krishnavarma 
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satisfied with the few hours I shall be able to pass with you in the 
afteriloon of Sunday. May I ask you also to look me up at the Hotel 
in the morning, before ybu go to your office. 

* Tours truly, 

J. H. PoLAK, Esq. 

28, Grosvenor*Road 
Canonbury 

• 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4463 


82. LETTER TO MESSRS A. BONNER 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 2, 1906 

DEAR SIRS, 

I enclose hcrowith cheque for ^6.17.0 together with your bill in 
settlement of your account. I shall thank you to receipt the bill and 
return it. 

Yours faithfully, 

[2] cnclosurcfsj 

Cheque, ;{^6. 17.0 
Account 

Messrs A. Bonnf.ri 
1 & 2, Took’s Court 
London, E.C. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4464 


83. LETTER TO .SIR HENRT COTTON 

Hotel Cecil, 
London, 
November 2, 1906 

DEAR SIR henry, 

Mr. Scott, Mr. Robertson, and Mr. Mackarncss have suggested a 
meeting of Members at the House to hear the views of the Indian Dele- 
gates. Sir William approves of the idea. It seems to me that if such a 
meeting were possible before the date fixed by Lord Elgin for meeting 

* Printen of Mia, who presumably did Gandhiji’s printing worit while he was 
in England 
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the Deputation, and if a resolution were adopted by the meeting sympa- 
thizing with the objects of the Deputation, it will strengthen the hands 
of the Deputation, as also Lord Elgin's. I Have therefore written to 
Mr. Scott. If you approve of the idea, may I ask you move in the 
matter. If you desire me to wait upon you, I will do so with pleasure. 

Sir Henry Cotton, M.P. 

45, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 44()t> 


84. LETTER TO SIR HE.hRf COTTON 

• (Hotel CEtai., 

London,] 
November 2, 1906 

DEAR SIR HENRY, , 

I am obliged to you for your letter of the 1st instant. I have now 
placed myself in communication with Mr. Harold Cox. I went over 
to the House twice to see Mm but I could not catch him. 

Ttmrs siiu^rely. 

Sir Henry Cottons M.P. 

45, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 

From the ty)H-writtcn olfice copy: S. 44ti5 


85. LETTER TO W. A. WALLACE 

(Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
S'ovember 2, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

I have your letter regarding the renting of room No. 28, Ground 
Floor, for which I thank you. I hope to be able to let you know 
definitely in the course of next w’cek. 

Tmrt 

W. A. Wallace, Esq. 

Queen Anne’s Chambers 

Broadway 

Westminster 

From the tyiJcwrittcn office copy: S. N. 4467 



86. L^TER TO YUK LIN LEW 


[Hotfx Cecil, 
London,] 

• November 2, 1906 

DEAR MR. LEW, 

I hope you have received the draft of the letter' for the Chinese 
Minister to send to the Foreign Secretary. 

Yours truly. 

His Excellency Yuk Lin Lew 

Chinese Consul-General in the Transvaal 

Richmond House 

49, Portland Plage, W. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4468 


87. LETTER TO A. SCOTT 


[Hotel Cecil, 
, London,] 

November 2, 1906 

DEAR MR. SCOTT, 

You and Mr. Robertson suggested that there should be a meeting 
of Members of the House who take an interest in the British Indian 
Association. May I know whether you have taken any further steps in 
the* matter ? A very strong deputation will introduce us to Lord Elgin. 
I beg to enclose herewith a list of the names [jic] of the deputation* and 
a copy of a representation to Lord Elgin which will be the basis for 
submission to His Excellency on Thursday next, when he will receive 
the deputation. Lord Elgin has asked me to restrict the number of the 
deputation to twelve. I am, therefore, precluded from inviting any other 
friends of the causct who I know would willingly join it. But I feel it 
would strengthen our hands, as also Lord Elgin’s, if the meeting refer- 
red to above could take place before Thursday next and a resolution 
passed thereat, which could be conveyed to Lord Elgin. I shall esteem 


• Viie "Draft for Chinese Ambanador", pp. 59-60. 

* For final list of members of the deputation, vide "Letter to Private Secretary 
to Lord Elgin", p. 95. 
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it a personal favour if you could kindly move in the matter. If you 
want me to wait on you I shall do so. 


2 enclosures 

A. H. Scott, Esq., M.P. 

House of Commons 
London 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4469 


Tiwrr (ntf)). 


38. LETTER TO LORD GEORdE HAMILTON 

* [Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 
November 2, 1906 

MY LORD, ^ 

I am obliged to you for your letter of the 31st October. Mr. Ally 
and I will be in London at least up to the 17th instant. Lord Elgin 
will receive us on the 8th instant. If it is possible for your Lordship to 
give Mr. Ally and myself an appointment before that date we will feel 
greatly obliged. 

/ beg to remam. 

Tour Lordihip's humble terooHl, 

The Right Hon’ble Lord George Hamilton* 

17, Montagu Street 
P oRTMAN Square, W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy; S. N. 4471 • 


89. JUVENILE SMOKING 

We have drawn the attention of our readers more than once to the 
fact that the habit of smoking bidis or cigars is harnjful.^ Now we have 
yet another occasion to refer to it. A law has been enacted in the 
Victoria Province of Australia to check the evil habit; under this law 
none below sixteen may smoke. A shopkeeper found selling or giving 
a bidi to a boy below that age may be hned 20 shillings for the first 
ofiTence and 40 shillings for the second; if he is caught a third time, his 
licence may be cancelled for five years. 

' Under-Secretary and later SecreUry of State for India 
* Vide Vol. V, p. 105. 
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It is not for the first time in the history of the world that such strict 
measures have been adopted for the prevention of smoking. Such laws 
arc iri force in some civflizcd countries like Japan and Germany and, 
nearer home* the Cape^ Colony. A short time ago, a similar bill 
was introduced in Natal also. But the usefulness of a juvenile smoking 
bill is not rccoghized in a land where enthusiasm is misused for getting 
rich by ruining others and, if possible, driving them out. Tobacco 
does nothing but harm. It weakens body and mind. It is obvious that 
its harmful effect is felt all the more in youth. In certain places, reli- 
gion forbids the use of tobacco, and it is true that many Indians do not 
smoke for that reason. But in some places the habit is so firmly rooted 
that we feel no hesitation Jn writing against it again and again. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 3-11-1906 


90. H^PRESENTATION TO LORD ELOm 

Common Room, 
, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C., 
Piovember 3, 1906 

TO 

The Right Hon’ble the Earl of Elgin • 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 
London 

MAY IT please YOUR LORDSHIP, 

We, the undersigned British Indians domiciled in South Africa, 
have read with a great deal of pain and anxiety the Asiatic Law Amend- 
ment Ordinance of the Transvaal, and we have naturally followed with 
great interest the movements of the British Indian Deputation that has 
arrived from the Transvaal. 

We are all students from South Africa, four of us studying for the 
Bar, and one of us studying medicine, and while we cannot but sympa- 
thize with the struggles of our countrymen in the Transvaal for liberty, 
our chief anxiety is* regarding ourselves and persons placed in a position 
similar to our own, and we venture respectfully to approach your 
Lordship to explain our position in the light of the new Ordinance. 

We are all of us either born or brought up in South Africa, and to 
us South-Africa is more our home than India. Even our mother tongue 

I This is the final form of the representation which Gandhiji drafted. *Vide 
footnote to “Letter to G. Godfrey”, p. 54 and “Circular Letter’l, p. 64. The 
rqiresaitation was reproduced in Inditm Opinion, 8-12-1906. 
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is English, our parents having brought us up to speak that language 
from our infancy. Three of us arc Christians, one a Mahommedan,* and 
one a Hindoo. • 

According to the information received bv us, and ifi accordance 
with the personal knowledge of the first undesigned, the cfTcct of the 
Peace Preservation Ordinance of the Transvaal, the d^lnration made 
by Lord Selbomc to the White Leagues of the Transvaal, anti tho pre- 
sent Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance which has bfought the Indian 
Deputation to wait on your Lordship (with the exception of* the first 
undersigned, who has lived in the Transvaal, and who was practising as 
a sworn Translator and Interpreter in the English and Hindustani lan- 
guages of the Honourable the Supreme Court of the Transvaal, and 
who came into very close contact w'ith the /Vsiatic Department), all 
of us would be unable to proceed to the Transvaal because wc are not 
pre-war residents of the Transvaal. The net result of this disability 
would be that, although the certificates we would receive on our being 
called to the Bar, or on our receiving the Medical Diploma, which (riej 
would entitle us to carry on our professions in any |*art of the British 
Dominions on the production of those certificates and of evidence of 
good character, our diplomas or certificates would be valueless, so far 
as the Transvaal is concerned. We would moreover on the one hand 
be able, although being without the Transvaal border, on application 
to receive from the Court or from the Medical Society a licen.se to carry 
on our profession, btft we would be debarred from making use thereof 
by reason of the want of a permit to enter the Transvaal. 

Most of us, and many others born in South Africa and elsewhere, 
and equally well educated, would be required to stibmit to registration, 
and to produce a permit to any policeman who may demand to sec it 
and to be marched off to the police station, or to the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department office to furnish means of identification in order to 
show that we are lawful possessors of those passes. We would also, wc 
apprehend, be liable to be called upon to furnish means of identifica- 
tion at the time of taking out the pa.sses in question, and be called upon 
to give the imprints of our ten digits and any other particulars that 
may be required under regulations to be framed by the Lieutenant- 

Governor. * 

Having lived in England, and having breathed its free atmosphere, 
and having received every consideration from Englishmen in this coun- 
try, your Lordship will easily appreciate the anxiety the prosp^t of 
the above Ordinance engenders. Wc arc here being nurtured in the 
teachings of Bcntham, Austin, and other English writers whose names 
are a watchword for liberty and independence, and wc could hardly 
believe that anything of the kind referred to above would possibly be 
applicable to us. 
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Wc would not have troubled your Lordship with this representation 
if it was a matter affecting and ending only with ourselves, but we are 
aware that the desire on the part of the Indians to give a good education 
to their children is daily growing. There are to-day Indians in South 
Africa occupying a status similar to our own. We therefore think, it 
is but right thdt we should bring to the notice of your Lordship and, 
through this humble representation, to the attention of every public 
man in the Empire the intensity of the feeling aroused by the present 
status of-British Indians in the Transvaal. We therefore humbly pray 
and hope that your Lordship will be able to grant us, and those simi- 
larly placed as we are, the protection that we venture to believe wc are 
entitled to. , 

fVe beg to remain. 

Tour Lordship's humble and obedient servants, 
George V. Godfrey 
Joseph Royeppen 
Jas. W. Godfrey 
A. H. Gool 
S. Ruthnuh Father 

From a photostat of the printed copy: G. N. 2307 


91. LETTER TO A. W. ARATi^WON 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 3, 1906 


DEAR SIR, 

• Mr. Ritch has given me your kind note. I forwarded to Mr. ’lliorn- 
ton the papers under tlie care of the Association' yesterday which 
I hope you have re-directed. I am very thankful to you for the interest 
you are taking in the matter. I am writing to Mr. Thornton again 
today confirming my letter of yesterday. 

Tours truly, 

A. W. Arathoon>, Esq. 

3, Victoria Street, S.W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4472 


' East India Association 
a Vub “Letter to T. H. Thornton”, pp. 72-3. 



92. LETTER TO F. H. BROWJf t 

t 

^[HoTitL Cecil, 
London,] 
^,\ovemb*r 5,* 1906 

DEAK MR. BROWN, 

’ • 

I venture to enclose herewith tw'o copies of the Represriiiulion 
forwarded to Lord Elgin for your perusal, llie Representation will 
be used as the basis for discussion at the interview that comes ofi' on 
the 8th instant. 

I own 

2 enclosures 
F. H. Brown, Esq. 

From a photostat of the ty|>ewritten office copy: S. N. 4473 

# 

93. LETTER TO ^ATAL BANK M^INAGER 

[Hotel CIecil, 
Lon DON I J 
Novetnber 3, 1906 

TO 

The Manager 
Natal Bank 
London 
dear sir, 

Will you kindly give the bearer Mr. Ritch a draft on Johannesburg 
for ,{^100 filled in. I shall then sign it and return it to you to be placed 
to my credit. 

i 'ours fuilhfully^ 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4474 

94. LETTER TO A. CARTWRIGHT 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
.November 3, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

A Mrs. Reide called on me today. She seemed to be very ill. 1 
was unable to foUow aU she said, and as she appeared very nervous 


6-6 
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I did not put any questions to her. She gave me your name, and showed 
me some paper also bearing your name. I believe she needs some assis* 
tdnco. If you know ofdier case, or if you have interested yourself in 
her case, I Ihall thank you to let me know something about it. 

/ am, 

*' Tours faithfully, 

Albert Cartwright, Esq.* 

62, London Wall, E.C. 

From a photostat of the typewritten oflicc copy: S. N. 4475 


95. LETTER TO SIR CHARLES DILKE 

' (Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 
ffovemher 1906 

DEAR SIR, « 

I am much obliged to you for your letter regarding the Indian 
Deputation from the Transvaal. If you cannot possibly come, I venture 
to hope that you will be good enough to Send on Wednesday a letter 
of sympathy which could be read to Lord Elgin. 

^ / beg to remain, 

Tours faithfully, 

The Right Hon’ble Sir Charles Dilke, Bart., M.P. 

Sloane Street, W. 

From the typewritten office copy : S. N. 4476 


96. LETTER TO SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN 

(Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 3, 1906 

DEAR SIR LEPEL, 

I am obliged to you for your letter of the 2nd instant. 1 sent 
you yesterday papers in connection with the question. I now beg to 
enclose herewith a list of those who have consented to join the 


* Later editor of The Transoaol Leader, he mediated between Gandhiji and Smuts; 
vide Safyagraka m South Afriea, Ch. XXI. 
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deputation. Lord Elgin has asked me to restrict the number to twelve. 
It is quite probable that Sir Charles Schwann would join. 

Enclosure 

Sir Lepel Griffin 
4, Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 

From the typewritten olficc copy: S. N. 4477 


97. LETTER TO T. //. THORNTON 

[Hotel Cecil, 
. London,] 

November 3, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

Mr. .'\rathoon has forwarded your letter of the, 1st instant to me. 
As soon a.s he gave me your name as one of the deputation, I forwarded 
the papers to you, and hope you have received them. I write now only 
to add that, if you could fyid time to sec Mr. Ally and me before the 
deputation meets in order to enable us to pay our respects to you and 
to place the position more fully before you, we shall be very much obliged. 

* / remaiH, 

Toms faiUffidlyt 

T. Thornton, Est^., C.vS.L, D.C.L., &c. 

10, MARLDORoutiii Buildings 
Bath 

From a photostat of the ty(>ewrittcn oifice copy: S. N. 4478 


98. THE DEPUTATION'S VOYAGE— 


London, 

^ November 3, 1906 

SllYAMJI KrISHNAVARUA AND InDIA HoUSE 

As I promised in my last despatch, I now write about Mr. Shyamji 
Krishnavarma and India House. Mr. Shyamji Krishnavarma is a barrister 
from Bombay, and a son-in-law of Mr. Chhabildas Bhansali. As his 

' This and the proiom instalment, “The Deputation’s Voyagc-IV”, (pp, 27-9), 
appeared together in the same uiue of Mian Ophuon. As this waa, however, written lalter 
and meant to be a separate despatch, it is here printed separately in its proper Mquence. 
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knowledge of Sanskrit was a very high order, the late Prof. Monier 
Williams took him to Oxford where, because of his ability, he was made 
a 'professor and earned a lot of money. 

MeanwMle he studied law and was called to the bar, took a degree 
at Oxford and studied Qrreek, Latin and other languages. When he 
returned to India, he took with him ;(J2,000 which he had saved — a 
things which, it is said, no other Indian had done before. In India he 
served as Dewan hi Ajmer' and other States. Later, his ideas changed 
and he decided to spend hb earnings for the benefit of the country. 
With this end in view he came to England and settled here. He lives 
on the land which he has purchased. Though he can' afford to live 
in comfort, he lives in poverty. He dresses simply and lives like an 
ascetic. His mission is service to his country. The idea underlying 
his service is that there should be complete swaraj for India and that the 
British should quit the country; handing over power to Indians. If 
they do not do so, the Indians should refuse them all help so that they 
become unable to carry on the administration and are forced to leave. 
He holds that uqjess this is done the people of India will never be 
happy. Everything else will follow swaraj. 

India Hoi'se 

• 

In order to seek support for these views and win people over to 
his faith, he has founded India House at his own cost. Any Indian 
student is allowed to stay there against a very sntall weekly payment. 
All Indians, whether Hindus, Muslims or others, can and do stay there. 
The expenses of some students are borne by Shyamji himself. There is 
full freedom for everyone in the matter of food and drink. Being situated 
in fine surroundings, the place has a very good atmosphere. On the 
first day of our arrival, both Mr. Ally and I went to stay at India House, 
and we were very well looked after. But as our work requires our getting 
in touch with important people and as India House is rather remote, 
we have been obliged to come and live at this Hotel at great expense. 

Expenses in England 

I had believed a man could live here on ^(^1 a day, but my estimate 
has proved wrong.* Here a bed-sitting-room costs 12s 6d a day, with extra 
charge for a ba^. These charges are for a single person. For reasons 
of health, Mr. Ally sleeps in Dr. Oldfield’s home. If one eats at the 
Hotel, a meal costs as much as 5s. We therefore eat at a vegetarian 
restaurant. We have a meal at the Hotel only when we ask an acquain- 
tance over or invite an important person to lunch or dinner. Today, 

' Aimer was British territory, not a Native State. Gandfaiji seems to have 
mistaken it for Udaipur where KriMinavaima was Dewran. 
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for instance, we had Mr. James, the Chinese delegate, and a Clunese 
lawyer. Mr. Ritch was also with us. The biy for a single meal. came 
to ;{]’l.lls. At the vegetarian restaurant a meal hardly costs more than 
Is 6d for a person. And as Mr. Godfrey or somr other assistant is always 
with us, the cost for a meal comes to three to four shillings. As all the 
important persons live at distant places, we have to spend a great deal 
on transport. Wc go sometimes by train, sometimes by bus and often 
by cab. There is hardly time for walldng. In spite of all thisliurrying, 
we cannot see more than two persons a day. Often at the House of 
Commons wc have to wait an hour before wc can sec a Member. How- 
ever, we hope to be able to keep the expenses within the limits set by 
the Committee. 


iNSUFFICtENT TiME 

Wc had intended to stay here for a month. But from experience 
I see that there would be work enough for us to do if we were to stay 
six months and that it would not all be fruitless. Wejind many people 
coming forward who sympathize with our cause and are ready to work 
for it. 


Interview with Lord Elgin 

The meeting with Lord Elgin has been fixed for November 8, 
when .Sir Lcpcl Griffin, Lord Stanley, Sir Muncheiji Bhownaggrec, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Thornton, Mr. Justice 
Ameer Ali, Mr. Harold Cox, Sir George Birdwood and Sir Charles Dilkc 
will join us. Sir Lcpcl Griffin will act as the leader. A petition setting 
out the facts in brief has been printed and sent torlay to Lord Elgin. 
.\s it consists mostly of the arguments we have been advancing there, 
I do not give its translation here. * 

Press Comments 

Interviews [with the Press') have been published in South Africa, 
The Morning Leader and The Tribune. South Africa, which used to be 
bitterly critical, has now written somewhat in our favour. Our letter 
to The Times has been published in substance. Notice has been taken 
of it in other papers also. 

Members of House of Commons 

Efforts are being made to bring together some Members of the 
House of Commons so that they may hear us and pass a resolution ex- 
pressing sympathy with our cause. In this matter we have received 
great assistance from Mr. Polak’s father and Mr. Ritch. I cannot say 
more just yet. f^fforts are also being made to arrat^e an interview 
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with Lord George Hamilton, former Secretary of State for India, which 
most likely will materialize. Whatever happens, I at any rate expect 
to return befdre January 1. Mr. Ally has sought an interview with the 
Turkish Ambassador. A (eply is expected on Monday. 

0 

Need for a Permanent Committee 

• 

Sir Muncherjf has been working hard in our behalf. He and some 
others are of the opinion that, for a few years at least, it is necessary 
to have a standing committee here. Even if Lord Elgin rejects the 
Ordinance, it is certain that, when the Transvaal gets self-government, 
new laws will be enacted, and some vigilant work will have to be put 
in here. Unless there is a person who gives all his time to a single cause, 
it is difficult to carry on public work in this city. Many may express 
sympathy, but if work is to be got but of them, they must be supplied with 
prepared material. Only then can they do something, for they have 
many other matters to attend to. The expenses for a committee of this 
kind may come ta at least /^300 a year. It can be formed only if the 
Transvaal Indian community undertakes to find the money. It will 
need an office, for which more than a year will be required. 

Mr. Ritch has now done his final examination and as long as he is here, 
he can do a lot for us. He should be given an allowance of at least /^lO 
a month. He is a poor man. Otherwise, he is so good that he would 
work for us free of charge. Thus, will be spcnt^in the office and the 
Secretary. The furniture is expected to cost /^30. The remaining 
;(^100 to be spent on house rent, conveyance, printing, dinners, etc., 
is a small amount. But I believe that, with this expenditure, much can 
be accomplished here. Such committees for big causes are to be found 
all over London. We find that a Committee of the Chinese League 
is 'already functioning here. As the committee can be formed only 
while we are here and as the work is urgent, a cablegram has been sent 
to South Africa. Natal and the Cape can both join in this. As there 
Is not much to do for the Cape Indians just now and as their leaders 
have been passing through hard times, we have not suggested collection 
of any funds from the Cape. Many prominent Britishers have agreed 
to work on this cotnmittee, if it is formed. 

Brave Women 

A vigorous movement is going on here for securing the franchise 
for wwneH. When the Government showed willingness to grant special 
treatment in gaol to the brave daughter of the late Mr. Cobden, she 
replied, ‘No matter how I suffer, I shall seek no favour from you. 1 
am in gaol for my own and my sisters* rights, and I will live like a 
common prisoner till the franchise is granted.’ Such words have stirred 
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up public feeling in their favour, and die papers which used to ridicule 
them before have stopped doing so. Every Indian in the TraasvaRl 
should take to heart the example of these brave women.* 

[From Gujarati] * 

Indian Opinion, 1-12-1906 


99. CIRCULAR FOR MEETING AT HOUSE OF COMMONS* 

House of CkuniONs, 

Novtmbtr 5, 1906 

dear .UR, 

A meeting of the Liberal, Labour .and Nationalist Members of this 
House will take place at 6 p.m. on Wednesday next, the 7th inst. in 
the Grand Committee Room, to hear the British Indian Deputation 
that has arrived from the Transvaal, in connection with the Ordinance 
passed by the Legislative Council of that Colony, termed the Asiatic 
Law Amendment Ordinance, and to pass a resolution. 

In the opinion of the Delegates, the Ordinance reduces the British 
Indian settlers of the Transvaal to a position much worse than they 
occupied under the Boer regime and even than that of the Kaffirs. 

They contend \]iat the Ordinance in question is in contravention 
of promises repeatedly made by British Ministers and in conflict with 
British traditions. 

The undersigned trust that you will be good enough to attend the 
meeting. 

Wi ar0, 

Yours fatlhfuliy^ ^ 

Henry Cotton R. Lehmann 

H. Cox J. M. Robertion 

CitARLj» W. Dilre A« H« Soorr 

Charles Swann^ J. Ward 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4482 


1 This was drafted by Gandhiji; miu **Leiler lo Sir Oiarlcs p. I02« 

2 Sch%vaiui; uiit Later to Sir Cbarles Schwann,** p. 102* 



m. BETTER TO J. KITCHIN 


Hotel Cecil, 

• London, W.C., 

< November 5, 1906 

DEAR SIR*, 

Your brother and my friend, Mr. H. Kitchin, has written to me 
sending your address. He is anxious, and so am I, that I should make 
your acquaintance during my brief stay in London, and I shall thank 
you if you will kindly make an appointment. 

I shall be exceedingly busy this week with reference to the 
Deputation that is to wait upon Ixird Elgin. Will you therefore kindly 
make an appointment for some time next week? 

^ Yours truly, 

Joseph Kitchin, Esq. 

“Inolenook” 

Brackley Road • 

Beckenham 

From the typewritten oflice copy: S. N. 4484 ^ 


101. LETTER TO AMEER ALI 


[Hotel Cecil, 

, London,] 

November 5, 1906 

dear sir, 

I have your note of the 3rd instant. Mr. Ally I expect here today 
from Bromley, and he and I will be pleased to wait on you at the 
Reform Club to-morrow at 4 p.m. 

• I am. 

Tours faithfully. 

Ameer Ali, Esq., C.I.E. 

The Lambdens 
Beenham. 

NEAR Reading 

From the typewritten oflice copy: S. N. 4485 



102. LETTER TO G. J. ^DAM 


« 


'[Hotel CEca, 
Lon^n,] 
* Novftnhtf 5, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

With reference to your enquiry, the Deputation will be received 
by Lord Elgin at 3 p.m. next Thursday. 

Tom faitIffiUljf, 

G. J. Adam, Esq. 

24, Old Jewry 
London 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4486 


103. LETTER TO G. WALPOLE 

• 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

• Xovemher 5, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

I have your letter of the 3rd inst. for which I thank you. 

I shall not need your services with regard to the Deputation as 
I have permanently engaged the services of an expert shorthand writer. 

Touri faithfully, 

• 

George Walpole, Esq. 

1, New Court 
Lincoln’s Inn 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4487 



104. lP.TTER to ^sister IX charge, ST. EDMUND'S 

• [Hotel Cecil, 

. London,] 

• November 5, 1906 

TO 

The Sister in Charge 
St. Edmund’s 
**Broadstairs” 

DEAR MADAM, 

Dr. Josiah Oldfield and I are old friends. The Doctor has just 
seen a friend of mine, Mr. Suleman Manga, whose case in the opinion 
of Dr. Oldfield calls for a change and rest for a week or two at your 
Convalescent Home. Would you kindly inform Mr. Manga by tele- 
gram whether you have accommodation for him, also your charges 
per week. Mr. Manga’s address is: 106, Baron’s Court Road, W. 
Kindly send Mr. Manga the telegram ea^ly tomorrow morning. 

/ am. 

Tours faithfully. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4488 


105. LETTER TO EDITOR, "THE TIMES" 

[Hotel Cecil, 

• London,] 

November 5, 1906 

TO 

The Editor 
THE TIMES 

Printing House Square, E.C. 

DEAR SIR, * 

I beg to enclose herewith for your information [and] publication 
the signed letter* addressed by some of the Members of the House of 
Commons. 

/ nrnmn^ 

[Enclosure] Tmifs fnthfidfy. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4489 


1 **CircuUr for Meeting at House of Commons**, p. 87* • 





106. LETTER TO G.J.ADAM 

9 

, [Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
, November 5, •1906 

dear MR. ADAM, 

I enclose herewith for your information the circular letter a’ddressed 
by some of the Members of the House of Commons. 

Perhaps you will be so kind as to furnish the Press with information. 

/ ffmaiii, 

[ Enclosure] Yours faifh/tUfy, 

• 

G. J. Adam, Esq. 

24, Old Jewry 

London, E.C. ^ 

From the typewritten oflice copy: S. N. 44‘M) 


/07. LETTER TO LORD ELGIN^ 

• 22, Kennincton Road, 

Lamdetii, 

Novemhei .5, 1906 

TO 

The Right Hon’ble the Earl of Elgin 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Colonial Office • 

London 
my lord, 

I beg to draw your attention to the copy of Indian Opinion for the 
13th of October, herewith enclosed. It contains the leading article, 
“The Thin End”, about which I have already had the honour to write 
to you, also a report of the case of Mahomed Hafej#c Mtiosa on page 
745 entitled “War on Infants”. 

> The address at the top would suggest that the letter was Trom Dadabhai Naoroji, 
but this copy was found among Gandhiji’s papers. Gandhiji's letter to him dated 
November 17 (vide p. 179) shows that, during the Deputation’s stay in England, 
Mr. Naoroji sent all papers received from South Africa to Gandhiji who returned 
them offering comment and explanation and sometimes suggesting courses of action. 
It is thus very likely that Gandhiji drafted the letter because of bis ready familiarity 
with the South African situation. 
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I venture to think that the report brings into prominent relief the 
difficulties of British Indians (even infants) in the Transvaal. 

/ beg to remain^ 

% 

[Enclosure] r Lordship's obedient servant. 

From the ty.»ewritten office copy: S. N. 4483 


lOS. LETTER TO A. CARTWRIGHT 


■[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 5, 1906 

dear sir, 

I am much obliged to you for your letter of the 5th instant. 

I enclose herewith the Representation submitted to Lord Elgin, 
and also a circular letter addressed to the Liberal and other Members 
of the House of Commons who are taking active interest in the question 
of the status of British Indians in the Transvaal in the light of the Asiatic 
Law Amendment Ordinance. 

You may have seen that Lord Elgin icccives the Deputation on 
Thursday next at 3 o’clock. 

I also enclose a copy of the Representation* made to Lord Elgin 
by five young Indians from South Africa who arc* studying either for 
the Bar or for the medical profession. Your letter encourages me [to] 
seek your personal acquaintance. May I ask you to give me an inter- 
view some time after next Thursday, and if it is convenient to you, we 
might lunch together at the Hotel and talk over the matter that has 
brought Mr. Ally and myself to London. 

‘ I am, 

[3 enclosures] Tours faithfully, 

Albert Cartwright, Esq,. 

62, London Wall, E.C. 

From a photostat of the typewritten oflRce copy: S. N. 4491 


> Vide “Representation to Lord Elgin", i^. 78-80. 



109. LETTER TO F. //. BR01VJ<{ * 

• 

• [Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
» November 6,* 1906 

DEAR MR. BROWN, 

* • 

I thank you for your letter of the 5th instant. I send you the last 
two copies of Indian Opinion, which will give you some more information 
about the Ordinance, and also on the general movements of the Indian 
community in South Africa. You will also sec that the last number 
contains photographs of the Delegates. 

It was very kind of you to introduce Mr. Ritch and me to Sir Curzon 
VVyllie', though at the time you introduced us I did not know that 
Sir Curzon was the Political A.D.C. to Mr. Morley. 

I have shown your letter to Mr. Ritch, who w^ll let you have a 
copy of his paper* some time previous to the Friday preceding tlic date 
of its delivery. 

Enclosed you will find ^ complete list of the members of the 
deputation. 

Tours truly, 

3 enclosures * 

F. H. Brown, Es<i. 

“Dilkusha” 

Westbourne Road 
Forest Hill, S.E. 

From a photostat of the typewritten ofiice copy: S. N. 4492 • 


t Assassinated in July 1909 by an Indian terrarist at the Imperial Institute 
in London 

* Vide “Ritch’s Speech at East India Association”, pp. 255>7. 



‘ no. LETTER TO SIR CHARLES DILKE 

t 

( [Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 

, November 6, 1906 

DEAR sir', 

I am extremely obliged to you for your letter of the 5th instant. 
As suggested therein, I will not make use of the letter' before Lord 
Elgin. 

/ beg to remain. 
Tours faithfully, 

The Right Hon’ble Sir Char'les Dilke, Bart., M.P. 

76, Sloane Street, W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy; S. N. 4493 


111. LETTER TO MESSRS A. BONNER 

[Hotel Cecil, 
• London,] 

November 6, 1906 

Messrs A. Bonner 
Printers 

1 & 2, Took’s Court, E.C. 
dear sirs, 

’ I have your letter. I now enclose further cheque for One Pound 
and your amended bill, which please return duly discharged. 

Tours faithfully, 

2 enclosures 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4494 


t The letter of sympathy, mentioned in “Letter to ffir Charles Dilke”, p. 82. 



112. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETART TO LORD ELGIM 

• 

• [Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

, November 6, *1906 

TO 

* 

The Private Secretary to 

The Right Hon’ble the Earl of Elgin 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 

Colonial Office 

London 

SIR, 

The list of members of the deputation is now completed. I beg 
to enclose same herewith. Including the two Delegates from the Trans- 
vaal, the number has reached fourteen, but I ho[Kfethat Lord Elgin 
w'ill be graciously pleased to excuse my having exceeded the number, 
as Sir Charles Dilkc has written saying that although he will try to be 
present it may not Ik* possible for him to do so as there is a Committee 
Meeting of the House of Commons on, at about the same time, which 
Sir Charles has to attend. 

* / havt th$ honour to bt, 

Sir, 

tour obedient servant. 

Enclosure 

List of gentlemen who, together with the two Delegates from the 
British Indians of the Transvaal, will form the deputation to wait on 
Lord Elgin on Thursday the 8th November, 19%. 

Lord Stanley of .‘^Idcrley Sir George Birdwood 
Sir Charles Dilkc Mr. Harold Cox 

Sir Lcpel Griffin Mr. Ameer Ali 

Sir Henry Cotton Mr. T. [H.] Thornton 

Sir M. M. Bhownaggree Sir Charles jichwann 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji Mr. J. D. Rees'. 

From a photostat of the typewritten oflSce copy: S. N. 4495-6 

I Sir John David Rees, (1654*1922); Indian Civil Service, 1875; Government 
Translator for Tamil, Telugu, Persuin and Hindustani; Under-Secretary to the Madras 
Government; British Resident m Travaneore and Cochin; additional Member rf 
Governor-General of India’s Council; author of Tourt in India, The Medumtmedatu, 
The Meal India, Modem India, etc. 



113. LETTER TO J. D. REES 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 6, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

Mr. Ally and I are greatly obliged for your letter of even date. 
We have indeed watched your advocacy of the cause of the British Indians 
in the Transvaal, and in due course we would have waited on you. 
We are now sending your name to Lord Elgin as a member of the deputa- 
tion. As you know, the deputation will meet Lord Elgin on Thursday 
next at 3 p.m. at the Colonial Office. All the members of the deputa- 
tion have been requested to attend at the Colonial Office at 2.30 p.m., 
so that a short conference may be held. Sir Lepel Griffin will head the 
deputation. I beg to enclose herewith a list of the members forming 
the deputation, as also a copy of the Representation to Lord Elgin which 
will form the basis of submission to him on Thursday, and copy of the 
precis of the Asiadc Law Amendment Ordinance'. 

1 hope you have received the Circular issued by several members 
of the House of Commons, convening a meeting of the Liberal, Nationalist, 
and Labour Members of Parliament. I venture to trust that you will 
find time to attend the meeting. If possible, Mr. Ally and I will take 
an opportunity of sending in a card to you at the House, so that we 
may be able to place the position before you more fully than we could 
at the conference on Thursday. 

I remain. 
Tours faitbfuUy, 

3 enclosures 

J. D. Rees, Esq. 

House of Commons 
London 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4497 


< Vide pp. 97-9. 
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LETTER TO J. O. REES 

[Enclosure] 

Precis op Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance, 1906 < . 

$ 

• [London,] 

J^oombtr 2, 1906 

DEFimriON: Tlic term '‘Asiatic” shall mean any such person as is des- 
cribed in Article 1 of Law [3] of 1885. • 

The term “Asiatic” under Law 3 of 1885 includes, the so- 
called coolies, Arabs, Malays, Mohammedan subjects of the 
Turkish Dominions. 

This Ordinance however excepts the Malays from its operation. 

Registration: Section 3 requires every lawfully resident Asiatic in the 
Transvaal to be registered, for which no charges shall be made, 
and in accordance with the section, an Asiatic lawfully resident is 
one who has received, or may receive, a permanent permit to enter 
and reside in the Transvaal, unless such permit is fraudulently 
obtained, or any Asiatic resident and actually ^in the Transvaal 
on the 3 1 St day of May 1902. 

Section 4: Requires every such Asiatic to make an application for 
registration, such application to be made in the case of children 
under 16 years of age by their parents or guardians. 

Section 5 : Lays down that, if the application for registration is refused, 
the applicant shall be directed to leave the Ckilony, under the process 
described in the section. 

Section 6: Says that any Asiatic who is the guardian of any Asiatic child 
under the age of eight years shall upon making application for 
registration on his own behalf supply such particulars and furnish 
such means of identification in respect of such child as may be 
prescribed by regulation, and if such guardian is himself registered, 
the particulars aforesaid which he has supplied shall be pro- 
visionally noted on (he Register, and such guardian shall within 
one year make application for registration on such child’s behalf 
at the office of the Resident Magistrate of the district in which he 
himself resides. 

The section then proceeds to lay down tha procedure for the 
separate registration of such child after he has attained the age (rf* 
eight years. 

Section 7 : Deals further with the registration of children. 

Section 8: Provides that any person who shall fail to make application 
for registration. . .either on his own behalf or as guardian. . .shall 


* This was prepared by Gandhiji to apprise sympathizers, particularly 
bers of the introducing deputation, of the real scope and nature of the 

6-7 
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be liable on conviction to a fine not exceeding One Hundred Pounds, 
and in default of payment to imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for a period 'not exceeding three months. 

Section 9: Provides tha^ every Asiatic of the age of 16 years and up- 
wards entei^ng or residing in the Trs^vaal shall upon demand 
made upon him by any member of the Police Force lawfully estab- 
lished in this Clolony, or any other person authorized thereto by the 
Colonial Secretary, produce the certificate of registration* of which 
he is the lawful holder, and shall also on like demand supply such 
means of identification as may be prescribed by regulation. 

In the case of children under 16 years, the guardians or parents 
have to produce a certificate and supply particulars of identification. 
Section 10: Makes certificates of registration conclusive evidence as 
to the right of the lawful holder to remain in the Colony. (N.6. 
To-day every Asiatic in possession of his permit has such right by law.) 
S£CT10n[s] 11 & 12: Lay down the procedure for lost certificates. 
Section 13: Provides that no Asiatic shall obtain a license to trade 
without production of certificate of registration. 

Section 14: Makes the Registrar practically the arbiter as to the age 
of an Asiatic. 

Section 1 5 : Exempts declarations made for the purposes of the Ordinance 
from stamp duty. 

Section 16: Imposes a fine of £^00 or in default imprisonment with 
or without hard labour for a term not exceeding two years, or 
both fine and imprisonment, for the following acts : 

(1) Any fraudulent or false statement or incitement to make such 
statement in connection with registration. 

(2) Forgery of registration certificate. 

(3) Use of such certificate by a person not the lawful holder. 

(4) Incitement to any person to use such certificate. 

Section 17: Authorizes the issue of temporary permits, and authorizes 

the Lieutenant-Governor at his discretion to order that any Asiatic 
in possession of a temporary permit "shall not during the currency 
of such permit be deemed to be a Coloured person for the purpose 
of the provision of the Liquor Ordinance". 

Section 18: GiveEthe Lieutenant-Governor power to frame regulations 
under the Ordinance. 

Section 19: Generally provides that any Asiatic failing to comply 
with any requirement of the Ordinance shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding or in default to imprisonment with or without 

haiH labour for a period not exceeding three months. 


tpor the form of diis certificate, eitfr appendix. 
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Hie other Sections provide a heavy penalty for any Asiatic bringing 
mthout a permit a child under 16 years of age into the Colony,* and 
among other things cancels [^] such person’s ftermit and ^[:artificate of 
registration, and renders him liable to expulsio[^, and makes it lawful for 
the heirs of the late Aboo Baker Ahmed to hold a piece^ of land bought 
by the late Aboo Baker Ahmed before 1885, and left under his will to 
the heirs.' • 

From a pbotosut of the typewritten office copy : S. N. 4447 


U4. LETTER TO DR. J. OLDFIELD 


Hotel Cecil, 
. [London,] 

Kovtmbtr 6, 1906 

MY DEAR OLDFIELD, 

Will you kindly take the bearer’s case in hand. His name is 
A. Tanzi. He i.s working as a waiter in this Hotel. He has evidently 
been suffering from rheumadsm for three months in the left hand. I 
shall thank you to charge him the poor fee, and let me know it. 

Ymrs simtrtfy, 

Dr. Josiah Oldfieud 
2A, Harley Street 
Portland Place 
Cavendish Square, W. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4498 


115. LETTER TO MISS E. ROSFJfBERG 

Hotel Cecil, 
London, 
Kmember 6, 1906 

DEAR MADAM, 

You have been massaging Mr. Ally at the Lady Margaret Hospital. 
Mr. Ally is now staying with me at the Hotel. 1^ you mind calling 
tomorrow and giving a massage to Mr. Ally at 3.30 p.m. precisely, 
and as it takes some time before your card will arrive through the page 
at the Hotel, if you will be at the Hotel at 3.15 you will be able to 

« VUt Vol. V, pp. 231-2. 
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commence the massage at 3.30. Mr. Ally has to fulfil an important 
epga'gement at half past five, if not a little earlier. 

f Tours 

Miss £bba Rosenberg i 
5, Chestnut Road 
Enfield 
WasIi 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4499 


116. LETTER TO J. ROTEFPEN 


, [Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 
November 6, 1906 

MY DEAR JOSEPH, 

Please call l\pre if you can tomorrow at 5 o’clock p.m. I would 
like you to attend the House of Commons meeting and to distribute 
the Representation by the Delegates, as also the personal representation* 
by you and others. I shall endeavour to havtvyour representation printed. 
If you can come do not fail. 

Tours sincerely, 

Joseph Royeppen, Esq,. • 

36, Stapleton Hall Road 
Stroud Green, N. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4501 


117. LETTER TO A. CARTWRIGHT 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 6, 1906 

dear sir, 

I thank you 15r your note. It will give Mr. Ally and me very great 
pleasure to have you for breakfast on Friday at 9 o’clock. I do not 
know whether the interview with Lord Elgin is open to the Members, 
but as many enquiries have been made I am asking his Private Secretary. 
However, will it not perhaps be as well for you to enquire at the Colonial 
Office?'^ I have suggested this to Mr. Brown. I very much value your 
advice about the meeting being public. I entirely agree with you in 

* Vide “RqiresenUtion to Lord Elgin”, pp. 78^. 
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thinking that we have everything to gain by all our movements being 
open to the public, so just, I feel, is our cause. If however the meeting 
is not public, I should be at the Hotel immedfatcly after jhc intciview 
and if it is not inconvenient to you, you mag await me at the Hotel 
after this. I do not think the interview is likely to last beyond half past 
five. Would you care to attend the meeting of the Members of the House 
of Commons tomorrow at 6 p.m. in the Grand Committee Room*. I 
think I sent you a copy of the Circular Ix*tter^ yesterday. I, ‘however, 
enclose another copy. 

/ mm, 

[Enclosure] Ymrs 

Albert Cartwright, Esq. 

62, London Wall, E.C. 

From .1 photost.Tl of the lyi'x-writlrn olTire ropy: S. N. 4502 


118. LETTER TO S. HO LUCK , 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 0, 1906 

DEAR MR. IIOLLICK, 

I now enclose .T copy of the Memorial* about which wc had a 
chat this morning. You will find it at page 8 of the copy* I am sending. 
I shall thank you to let me have the copy back after perusal. 

Tours truly. 

Enclosure 

S. Hollick, E.sq. 

62, London Wall, E.C. 

From the typewritten office copy: .S. N. 4503 


•The original has “Grand Tea Room”. 

* VUt “Circular for Meeting at House of Commons", p. 87. 

* Vuk “DraA Petition to Elgin", jqs. 106*7. 

*Not available 



I1S{. COVERING LETTER' 


Hotol Cecil, 
London, W.C., 
November 6, 1906 


DEAR SIR, 

I beg to enclose herewith complete list of members who are to 
form the deputation that is to wait on Lord Elgin at 3 o’clock on Thursday 
next the 8th instant at the Colonial Office in connection with the Asiatic 
Law Amendment Ordinance. 

/ rtmainy 

[Enclosure] Tours faitiifiJly, 

From the typewritten o£Bce copy: S. N. 4504 


120. LETTER TO SIR CHARLES SCHWANN 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

, November 7, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

I apologize for the incorrect spelling of your name in the Circular 
Letter.* You will readily excuse the mistake when I inform you that 
I received instructions from Mr. Scott at 8 p.m. on Monday, and that 
I had to have these Circular Letters printed and posted the same night. 
It was with difficulty that I was able to find a printer, and it would 
have been impossible to do the thing but for assistance that was volun- 
teered. However, there was no time left for examining the proof copy; 
hence the error. 

/ remain^ 
Touts faithfully^ 

Sir Chas. Schw/Cnn 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4505 


< Ponibly addressed to the Press and members of the deputation 
2 Vidt **CSrcular for Meeting at Home of Commons’’, p. 87., 



12 1. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY TO LOIId ELGIN 

[Hotel Cecil, 
Lohdon,] 

, November 7,* 1906 

♦ 

The Private Secretary to 

The Right Hon’ble the Earl of Elgin 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 

Colonial Office 

London 

SIR, 

• 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 6th instant, 
with reference to my request for an interview with Lord Elgin on the 
position of British Indians in Natal. I have no desire to open the whole 
position, but if His Lordship would be graciously plealed to grant me an 
interview, I shall be able to show the inner working of the Natal legis* 
lation. I was privileged to come into very close contact with the late 
Sir John Robinson' and tlie late Mr. Harry Escombe, who were the 
joint authors of the Immigration Restriction Act and the Dealers’ 
Licenses Act. The?p two, and especially the latter, are the cause of 
very great and constant irritation. Very serious injustice, in my humble 
opinion, has often been done in the administration of the Licenses Act. 

I invite His Lordship’s attention to the fact that even after the Act 
was passed, there was a confidential despatch from Mr. Chamberlain 
to the Natal Ministry as to the operation of the Act. The despatch was 
partly published, and it stated that unless the municipal bodies exjr* 
cised the arbitrary powers given to them in virtue of the Licenses Act in 
a reasonable manner, it might become necessary to amend the Act. I 
am aware that His Lordship’s intervention as to these Acts can only be 
diplomatic, and it is such intervention I would like to invoke. The 
object of the interview is to the best of my ability to place the ptxiition so 
before His Lordship as to enlist Hu Lordship’s active intervention so 
far as it may be consistent with the traditional policy of the Colonial 
Office. The new Bill* introduced by Mr. Ralph Tatham in the 
Legislative Assembly makes it all the more imperative for me to approach 
His Lordship. 


' (1839-1903); tint Prime Minister, and Odonial Secretary of Natal, 1893-7: 
m’A Vol. I, p. 385. 

* Viii “Interricw to Somh p. 60, 
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1 regret exceedingly that the Authority referred to in my letter 
was hot enclosed with it: it was an oversight, for which I beg to be 
excused. 1 |[iavc now sent it through Mr. Ritch, the Secretary to the 
Transvaal Deputation. As I have not kept a copy of the Authority, may 
1 ask you to let me have one. 

I have the honour to remain. 
Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Colonial Office Records: C. O. 179, Vol. 239/Ind.; also a photostat of the 
office copy: S. N. 4506 


122. LETTER TO SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 7, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

Sir Lcpel Griffin was very strongly of opinion that you should join 
the deputation that waits on Lord Elgin tomorrow at 3 p.m. 1 for- 
got at the time to tell him of the objection you rsfised to your joining 
the deputation. However, as I promised Sir Lcpel that I would let 
you know, I am writing this. I beg to enclose herewith copy of the 
Representation and precis of the Ordinance for your information. 

Tours faithfully, 

2 enclosures 

Sir William Wedderburn, Bart. 

Meredith 

Gloucester 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy; S. N. 4507 


123. LETTER TO J. H. POLAK 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

^ November 7, 1906 

DEAR MR. POLAK, 

This introduces to you Mr. Ruthnam. You can make your 
appointment with him for taking him to the City of ^ondoii College, 
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as also for putting him into the boarding house, and you may enter into 
a long chat with him to enable you to see his capabilities. * 

* 0 Tours siuemfy, 

J. H. Polar, Esq. 

28, Grosvenor Road 
Canonbury, N. 

Front the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4508 


124. MEETIXG AT HOUSE OF COMMOXS^ 

A meeting of more than a hundred Members of the House of Commons, drawn 
from the Liberal, Ijibour and Xationalist Parties, was addressed by Gandhiji 
and Mr. .illy in the Grand Committee Room of the Home. 


[London, 

November 7, 

...Mr. Gandhi said that in 1885 British Indians were dcscril>rd in documcnti 
which passed between the Republican Government and the British Government as 
Tilthy vermin and pewon-s withosit souls’. They were then under great disabilities; 
they could not hold landed prop>erty, except in I^ations that might be set apart for 
them for sanitary purjxi«\s, and they were required to register themselves and [>ny a 
fee to the Transvaal Govgrnment. Ix>rd I3erby trie<l to mitigate their grievances, and 
Mr. Chamberlain afterwards wrote a strong despatch to the Boer Government alx)ut 
British Indians, whom he described as honourable men and an asset of great importance 
to the Transvaal. The result of this was that British Indians went alx>ut the country 
as free citizens, and there was absolutely no restriction ufKin their movements. Recently 
a new Ordinance had l>ecn p:issed and British Indian subjects were classed with 
.\siatics and were treated in a mmt degrading manner. . . . 

The Times, 8.1M9()6 


^ Several members spoke. Sir Henry Cotton, the Chairman of the meetings 
said that, under this Ordinance, British Indians were placed under the surveillance of 
the police in a manner which could not be differentiated from the treatment given in 
England to prisoners who were released from jail. Mr. Ally appealed in the name of 
Christianity and humanity for the support of British Memlx*rs of Parliament in freeing 
Indians from a degrading law. Sir Charles Dilke said that it was notorious that there 
was a great jealousy of Indians because they made such admirable shopkeepers and 
medical men. Mr. Joseph Walton, Mr. Harold Cox and Mr. Higham supported a 
proposal to sign a memorial to the Prime Minister regarding the status of British Indians 
in the Transvaal. Sir Henry Cotton summed up the feelings of the meeting by saying 
that the question had became one of Imperial importance and had thus been taken 
out of the realm of party politics. A resolution supporting the objectives of the Deputa- 
lion %ras then unanimously adopted. 



hs. DRAFT PETITION TO LORD ELGm 

V 

London, 

[Before November 8, 1906] 

TO « 

The Riqht Hon’ble the Earl of Elgin 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 

CoLONUL Office 

London 

the petition of the undersigned, residing in the united 

KINGDOM, REPRESENTING WHOLESALE HOUSES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
HUMBLY SHEWETH 

That your Petitioners are all London wholesale Shipping Firms 
and Merchants, Slaving branches in, or in connection with, South 
Africa. 

Most of your Petitioners have come into direct contact with 
British Indian Merchants in South Africa, • including the Transvaal. 

From their experience of British Indian Merchants in the Trans- 
vaal your Petitioners are in a position to state that the British Indian 
Merchants in the Transvaal are on the whole an* honest and honour- 
able body of men, and their connection with them has always been of 
a most satisfactory nature. 

In your Petitioners’ opinion their presence in the Transvaal is a 
distinct gain to the Transvaal community in general. At the very least 
their presence there tends to the distinct benefit of the Transvaal com- 
nfunity by reducing the cost of living expenses to those who can least 
afford to pay the exorbitantly high prices and profits demanded by the 
European firms. 

Your Petitioners have read the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance, 
and in your Petitioners’ opinion the Ordinance will submit British 
Indians in the Transvaal to totally unnecessary indignity and hard- 
ship. • 

Your Petitioners desire to associate themselves entirely with the 
sentiments expressed in the Memorial submitted to His Excellency the 
Governor of die Transvaal by Mr. William Hosken and other notable 
European residents in the Transvaal in the month of April, 1903.^ 

1 The petitiem was clearly drafted by Gandhijt. It was enclosed with the **Letter 
to S. Hollick’\ of November 8» p. U3» 

a rti$ VoL llh PP- 296*7. 
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In your Petitioners’ humble opinion, while it is desirable that im- 
migration of British Indiana should be regulated in order to allay popu- 
lar prejudice, they think that it should be alongf the Gape Of NataMines, 
and should not savour of class distinction. § 

Your Petitioners therefore pray that Your Lordship will be pleased 
to advise His Majesty to disallow the Ordinance above mentioned, or 
to g^nt such relief as will adequately protect the British Indiana who 
have settled in the Transvaal. * 

And for this act of justice and mercy, your Petitioners shall ever 
pray, etc. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4510 


126. BRITISH INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL' 

Novanber 8, 1906 

By the time this is in print Lord Elgin will have received what may 
be described as a very strong deputation representing all manner of 
opinion, and including well-known Members of Parliament and Anglo- 
Indians of great experience. It is remarkable how the Delegates from 
the Transvaal have ‘received support and sympathy from all quarters. 
A most striking illustration perhaps was afforded by the meeting of 
the Liberal, Labour, and Nationalist Members of the House of Com- 
mons at the Grand Committee Room on Wednesday last under the 
chairmanship of Sir Henry Cotton, the Member for Nottingham East. 
The attendance was fully one hundred. The Members gave the Dele- 
gates a very sympathetic hearing, and many of them showed their Rc- 
tive sympathy by making short speeches for or questioning the Delegates. 
A resolution supporting the objects of the Delegation was unanimously 
adopted. One of the Members even wanted to know why the Conser- 
vative Members had not been invited to the meeting. Sir Charles 
Dilke, who has coasistcntly championed the cause of British Indians in 
South Africa, immediately interposed that it was an -oversight and that 
this was a question in which they could certainly secure Conservative 
co-operation. They and the Liberal Parliament always joined the 
the Conservatives in securing redress for their Indian fellow-subjects in 
South Africa. 

I This fUtement shows direct knowledge of happenings both in the Transvaal 
and England; it was moreover found among Gandhiji’t papers. These facts would 
that the sutement was drafted by him - 
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Mr. Scott, who was the organizer of the meeting, remarked that 
the only reason why the Circular Letter* was confined to the Liberal, 
Labour, and. Nationalist Members was that the Government that was 
being approached by th» Delegates was a Liberal Government, and it 
was considered only right that the meeting should take the form it did. 
At the same time they would undoubtedly ask for and be vdlling to 
secure the co-operation of Conservative Members. 

Sir Henry Cotton added that on the deputation were represented 
very staunch Conservatives. 

These proceedings take the question out of party politics, and as 
Sir Charles Dilkc has often said, it becomes a question of Imperial im- 
portance. These proceedings ought to strengthen the hands of Lord 
Elgin and encourage him to veto the Ordinance, or at least to appoint 
a commission on which the Delegates lay so much stress. 

The Representation submitted to Lord Elgin exhaustively deals 
with the facts of the case, and shows clearly how unnecessary the legis- 
lation is, and how much harder it is than Law 3 of 1885. It is 
undoubtedly not An amendment, but a new law, making class distinc- 
tions of a very offensive nature. The prayer of the Delegates is very 
reasonable. They ask Lord Elgin to sanction legislation along the Cape 
or Natal linefs], leaving it open to British Indian settlers to import assis- 
tants and such other men as may be required for attention to their busi- 
nesses. If such legislation be passed it would remove all fear of an 
unrestricted Asiatic influx. There would then be no necessity for the 
espionage contemplated by the Ordinance. 

That the lot of the British Indians is hard enough without any 
such legislation is shown by a recent prosecution of an Asiatic child* 
under eleven years of age for entering the Colony of the Transvaal in 
the company of his father. We cannot do better than quote the words 
ofVhe Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the Transvaal who quashed 
the conviction of the child: 

The conviction is wholly bad. Here is a child of between ten and eleven 
years of age, charged not with an ordinary Common-Law offence, but with the 
offence of entering the Transvaal by means of a permit improperly obtained. 
It does appear — at any rate, there is evidence on the record to show — that the 
thumb-mark this infant was pressed on a permit belonging to someone else. 
But this child was not doU captut at all. The child was put into the box, and 
said he did not know what a permit was, and had never seen one; and I dare 
say he was speaking the truth. There can be no doubt that the conviction 
cannot be sustained for one moment. 

The administrative order, of course, still remains. The Magistrate 
has seriously ordered this infant to leave the Transvaal at the expiration of 
the term of intprisonment, or upon a certain date, whichever happens sooner. 

I l^di "Circular fbr Meeting at House of Commons”, p. 87. 

* Mahomed Hafeji Moosa; vidt Vol. V, p. 452. 
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If the child does not go a%vay — and I do not suppose he can go away unless 
someone takes him — ^he will then, possibly, be brought up before the Magia* 
tratc as a criminal. But I trust that course wiN not be taken by the jtuthb* 
rities. 1 caimot understand why this case was taken up at lAl. It is a very 
important matter. This child is an Indian; buf the same would apply to any 
white child (not one of the exempted classes under the Ordinance) entering 
the Transvaal; and if it applies to a child of eleven, why not to a child in 
arms! Surely it was never intended that such an administrative order should 
be made, in circumstances of this kind. This Icgislatioft is sufficiently open to 
criticism without that. If there is anything which can bring the administration 
of such a law into ridicule and contempt it is administration conducted on 
the lines of this case. I trust we shall hear nothing more about the adminis* 
trative order. 

We had only the other day an example of what The Rand Daily Mail 
described as “War on Women”*. In the above ca.se, we have an 
in.stance of w-hat Indian Opinion describq,s to be "War on Infants”. Cases 
.such a.s these call for prompt amelioration, and not for greater severity. 
The doctrine of relying on men on the spot will be carried to ridiculous 
extremes if Lord Elgin docs not heed the representations made to him 
on behalf of British Indians in the Transvaal. 

V'^ery strong support is given to the delegiition by a personal appeal^ 
of five British Indians addressed to Lord Elgin in connection with the 
Ordinance. They are all students from South Africa studying for the 
Bar or for Medicine, born or brought up in South Africa, and in their 
words, “South Africj is more our home than India. Even our mother 
tongue is English, our parents having brought us up to speak that lang- 
uage from our infancy. Three of us arc Christians, one a Mahomedan, 
and one a Hindoo.” .Are these men, after they have become barristers 
or doctors, on their return to South Africa, to be debarred from enter- 
ing the Transvaal, or arc they to carry “tickets of leave" as Sir Henry 
Cotton described the passes to be issued under the new Ordinance ? Jf 
such legislation is to be the vogue in the Colonies, it would be a mercy 
not to allow the British Indians to receive a liberal education in Eng- 
land at all, because a memory of the good times passed by them in 
England w'ould only enhance the sting of humiliation to be undergone 
by them in Colonies which are British only in name and un-British in 
conduct. 

From a photcMtat of tlic typewritten draft: S. N. 451] 


» Vide Vol. V, p. 451. 

2 Vide “Rcpr^*nUtioa to Lord Elgifi*% 7M0. 



127.^ LETTER TO S.DIGBT 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 8, 1906 

DEAR sir; 

Sir Muncherji gave me your name as the friend of the cause of 
British Indians in the Transvaal. 

I venture to enclose herewith copies of several Representations 
forwarded to Lord Elgin, whom, as you know, the Deputation meets 
to>day at 3 p.m. 

I remain^ 

[Enclosure] Tours faiOffidlj, 

Sam Dioby, Esq.' 

National Liberal Club 
London 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4525 

128. MEMORIAL TO LORD ELGIN 


[London, 
November 8, 1906y 

MY LORD, 

Mr. Ally, my colleague, and I have to tender our respectful thanks 
to Your Lordship for receiving this Deputation. The task before 
M,r. Ally and myself is, I know, exceedingly delicate and difficult, sup* 
ported though we are by friends who have always helped us in our 
troubles, and representing different schools of ptolitics, and who have 
come to give us the weight of their influence at considerable trouble 
to themselves, especially on a day like this. 

Your Lordship is aware that there was a great Indian Mass Meet* 
ing held at which resolutions were adopted. The text of these resolutions 
was cabled to Yodr Lordship > and in reply* Your Lordship was pleased 

* At one time Assistant Editor, The Times of /adis; Secretary of Indian section 
of Royal'Sodety of Arts; he interested himself in the problems of uncovenanted civil 
services of India. 

3 This presented when the Deputation met Lord Elgin on November 8, 1906. 

3 The only cable available on the subject does not contain the text of die 
leacdudons but only requests the withholding of Imperial sanedon to the Ordinance. 
VUe VoL V, p. 416. 

* For a summary, vidr Vol. V, p. 4^ 
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to send a cablegram informing the British Indian Association that 
Your Lordship had approved of the draft Ordinance in that it gave iotne 
measure of relief to British Indians. We, who'are on the^pot and to 
whom the Ordinance applies, think, with thefgrcatest deference, that, 
instead of granting relief, it imposes on British Indians in the Trans* 
vaal hardships to which, so far as I am aware, there is no parallel in 
Colonial legblation. The Ordinance assumes that every Indian is 
capable of passing his permit to someone else so that he may unlawfully 
enter the Colony. It, therefore, violates the time-honoured maxim 
that every one is to be presumed to be innocent until he is found to be 
guilty. This Ordinance condemns every Indian as guilty and leaves 
no room for him even to show that he is innocent. It has been called 
an amendment of Law 3 of 1885. With the greatest respect I submit 
that it is no amendment whatsoever of the Law, but that it is a totally 
new Ordinance accentuating colour prejudice in the most offensive 
manner. The system of passes that the Ordinance introduces is 
unknown, so far as British Indians arc concerned, in any other part 
of the British Dominions, and it undoubtedly reduces Indians to a 
level lower than that of the Kaffirs. Tlie reason for such legislation is 
said to be that there is a large unauthorized influx of British Indians 
and that the British Indian* community or the British Indian Associa- 
tion arc making an attempt to introduce without authority a large num- 
ber of Indians into the Colony; in other words, that the community 
is engaged in a crinflnal breach of the Peace Preservation Ordinance, 
and that it is in order to prevent such an attempt that the Ordinance has 
been passed. It is, therefore, a measure of punishment. One often 
hears of punitive measures being adopted in connection with com- 
munities some members of which have committed grave political crimes 
or severe breaches of the Common Law of the country. In this 
instance, the whole community is to be punished in a degrading mannhr 
for a crime against a statute restrictive of the liberty of the subject 
which is misapplied to British Indians, and a crime which the com- 
munity has stoutly repudiated. 

Such, in the humble opinion of the Indian community, is the 
Ordinance about which we are approaching Your Lordship. There 
are three things which are stated to be intr^uced into the Ordinance 
in the nature of relief to the British Indians — the remmion of the £3 
fee; but we have shown that there is no remission at all, as all who are 
at present in the Transvaal have paid the £3. The second is the autho- 
rity which is given to the Government by the Ordinance to issue tem- 
porary permits, but this again is no relief because it is superfluous. 
Such authority has always existed and been exercised at the discretion 
<ff the Government: there are tod^y British Indians holding tempo- 
rary permits. 
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There is again the relief to holders of temporary permits from the 
operation of the Liquor Ordinance. That relief the British Indians 
never asked for, and so lar as it is applicable to them, it is interpreted as 
a wanton insult. 

There is one thing that the Ordinance undoubtedly rectifies, and 
that is by restoring [it] to the heirs of the late Aboo Baker Ahmed who 
held land in his own name before 1885. This is individual in charac- 
ter, and I have no doubt that if the price the heirs have to pay for 
getting land which is theirs by right be the degradation of the whole 
Indian community of the Transvaal, I am sure that even the heirs them- 
selves would not care to pay it, and the community will certainly never 
feel in any way thankful for such relief. It will be a most surprising 
thing if, after repeated promises and pledges, an Ordinance of this 
nature is countenanced by Your Lordship. I shall venture to quote 
extracts* from Mr. Chamberlain’s despatches, also from those of Lord 
Milner and Mr. Lyttelton, to show what they intended to do after the 
war. . . -* 

It is commo.1 knowledge that before the War the British Govern- 
ment used every effort possible that Law 3 of 1885 should be repealed. 
The condition today is changed, but we had hoped that it would change 
for the better, seeing that there is no foreign government to deal with, 
but our own Government. Unhappily, we are now in the position of 
strangers in what may be called our own land. We have always 
endeavoured to conciliate prejudice and with that view we have made 
suggestions which have been adopted in the self-governing Colonies. 
Failing, however, the adoption of these suggestions, we have asked 
that a commission of enquiry may be appointed. This is the time- 
honoured British custom. Whenever a new step has been taken, a 
royal commission has preceded it. The latest instance, perhaps, is 
that of the Aliens Act in the United Kingdom. Before any steps were 
taken, a commission investigated the charges made against the aliens, 
and into the question of the adequacy of the existing laws, and into 
the question as to what new laws were necessary. We have asked for 
a similar commission regarding the British Indians in the Transvaal. 
We believe that we are entitled to this, in view of the very grave char- 
ges I have referred to. We have been asking all these years for bread, 
but we have received stones in the shape of this Ordinance. We have 
therefore every reason to hope that Your Lordship will not countenance 
-the legislation above described. 

Fftmi a photostat of the typewritten draft: S. N. 4513 


* The extracts, which are not available, were presumably to be inserted here. 



129. LETTER TO S. HOIfJCK 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
Movemher S, *1906 

DEAR MR. HOLLICK, 

Many tlianks for your note. I am sorry, you were ill yesterday. 
I enclose herewith Memorial* for Lord Elgin. If you think that any 
change is necessary, you may make it and I will have the Memorial 
rc-typed: otherwise it can be circulated as an original copy. 

Toun sin€wtfyf 

Enclosure 

S. Holligk, Esq. 

62, London Wall, E.G. 

From a phoiosiat of llic ly|x*wriltrii oflicr copy: S.N. 4526 

130. DEPUTATION TO LORD ELG/N^ 

CONFIDENTIAL COLONIAL OFFICE, 

^ Thursday, November 8, 1906 

Prockeuinos at a Deputation to the Rt. Hon. thf. Earl of 
1-^LuiN on British Indian subjects in South Africa 

The deputation consisted of the following gentlemen: 

Lord Stanley of Alderlcy 

Mr \ ^‘'**‘-'8^*** from [the] Transvaal 

Sir Lcpcl Griffin, K.C.S.I. 

Mr. J. D. Rees, C.I.E., M.P. 

Sir G«N>rgc Birdwood, K.C.S.I. 

Sir Henry Cotton, K.C.S.I., M.P. 

Mr. Naoroji 

Sir M. Bhownaggrcc, K.C.l.E. 

Mr. Ameer Ali 

Mr. Harold Cox, M.P. 

Mr. Thornton, C.S.I. 

* The reference is to “Draft Petition to Lord E^in”, pp. 106-7. Vid 0 alao 
“Letter to .S. Holiich”, p. 101. 

3 While our source is the minutes in Colonial Office rmsrds, incomplete versions 
asrc found in Gaudhiji’s typewritten office c<^ S. N. 4512 and also in The South Ajncm 
mm Book, C. D. 3308. 
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Tmk Eam. of Elgin: I should just like to say, gentlemen, that 1 made this 
interview a private one because I thought, from experience of other meetings of the 
same sort, we ^ should be belter able to discuss the matter friendlily across the table 
without the presence of public reporters; at the same time, I am quite aware that the 
deputation wish to go into matters of some detail, and therefore I have made arrange- 
ments for a note to be taken so that anything which may be said shall be on record. 

Then I should like to say one other word. I recognize among the deputation 
some 'of those with whom I have had the pleasure of working in India, and 1 hope they 
have explained to the^ deputation, if it was necessary, that my sentiments would all be 
in favour of doing anything I could for the interests of British Indians. (*HearI Hear!^) 

SiK Lepel Griffin: My Lord, what you have just said makes my duty in intro- 
ducing tlie Delegates more easy. We are very much obliged to your Lordship for ad- 
mitting this deputation of men who are all known to you as gentlemen connected v\^th 
India, who have been most of them in India themselves, and are all interested in India, 
and we are very glad, without any question of party feeling — because all sides arc 
represented in this deputation — to introduce to you the Delegates from South Africa; 
Mr. Gandhi, who is, as your Lordship Is aware, a barrister of the Inner Temple and a 
man who, in the late Boer war and in the late rising in Natal, has done most excellent 
work for the country in organizing ambulance corps and in other ways — he practises 
now in Johannesburg — and Mr. Ally, his colleague, who is the representative of the 
Mohammedan part of the Indian community in the Transvaal, a merchant of very 
good position and the founder, and I believe the Chairman, of the Islamic Association 
in the Transvaal. I'o those gentlemen 1 pro{K>sc to leave any details of the Ordinance 
which has now been passed and which we are about to ask His Majesty’s Government 
to veto. But I would like to say a few words in explaining the matter now before the 
Colonial Office, and I shall take up the time of your Lordship only for a few minutes. 

I have been asked to present this deputation principally, I fancy, because I 
happen to be the Chairman of the Council of the East India Association, of which 
your Lordship is a distinguished Vice-President, but the question which the East India 
Association has so often urged upon successive Colonial Secretaries and Secretaries for 
India and Viceroys of India is not directly concerned in our presence here today. The 
bed-rock, as your Lordship is aware, of the East India Association’s protests [is] that all 
well-conducted, loyal, and industrious British subjects, whatever tlieir race or colour, 
shpuld receive equal rights in all Colonies of the British Empire; that is the bed-rock of 
justice which has always been refused in the past, but on which the East India Asso- 
ciation, which is represented largely here today, begs to continue to rely and from which 
it must continue to make its protest. That, my Lord, is not precisely the question which 
this deputation desires to put forward this afternoon; they are not making any of those 
large claims which we have before made; they only ask that a certain Ordinance ap- 
plying to the Transvaal alone may not receive the sanction of His Majesty’s Government. 

A few words cmly are necessary on this point. During the Boer Government 
the British Indians were treated with considerable harshness, but their immigration 
into the Transvaal was not prohibited, and with the exception of a fee for a licence for 
adult traders, they were not interfered with. But their position was an exceedingly 
uncomfortable one, and many protests were raised which, we understood, when the 
country fell into the hands of the English, would be redressed. So far from being re- 
dressed, their ^position is made worse and the rules for registration and identification 
were made exceedingly more rigorous. The Ordinance which has now been passed 
makes, whatever pet^e in South Africa may choose to say, their position infinitely worse 
and more degrading. It may be said tliat in the Transvaal these rules are for the bene- 
fit of the Indians, but the toad under the harrow knows where tl^e harrow grips him^ 
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and the Indians in the Transvaal consider that the new regulations of this Or(|inance 
are a grievance and an insult which is almost too grievous to be borne; and I for me 
most strongly support their claim and their protest. # 

Under this Ordinance every one in the Trantvaaj^is exposed to the most rigorous 
investigation; the impressions of his fingers are to be recoitM on every pass; no one 
is allowed in — ^man, woman or child — ^without registration of so rigorous a character 
that has been unheard of in any civilized country within my recollection. Under this 
regulation ever>’ Indian in the Transvaal, whether an adult ngde, whether a womans 
or whether a child, and even babes in arms will be obliged to be registered under such 
conditions as ordinarily apply only to convicts in a civilized country^; ancf evasion or 
ignorance or even forgetfulness on this point is punishetl by crushing fines, by 
imprisonment with hard labour, by expulsion, and by ruin. You, my Lord, who have 
been Viceroy of India, and whose sympathy is with the country, must know Uiat legts* 
lation of this sort is unheard of under the British Bag; indeed, today in Europe, I may 
say without any exaggeration, that, with the exception of the Russian legislation against 
the Jews, there is no legislation comparable to this on the continent of Europe; and 
in England, if we wanted a similar case, we should have to go back to the time of the 
Plancagcnets. 

And against wfiom is this legisialton directed ? Against the most orderly, honour- 
able, industrious, tempc'rate race in the world, |>eoplc of our pwn stock and blood, 
with whom our own language has as a sister-language been connected. There is no 
occasion, in the presence of [>copIc connected with India, who know its history, to say 
what the Indian community is today; it is almost an insult to refer to it. 

And by w horn is this legtllation instigated ? I am told, and 1 believe it, that 
it is not by the best part of the British community in the IVansvaal, who are, I believe, 
in favour of giving all re^isonable privileges to British Indian subjects; it is by the alien 
foreign population in the Transvaal who are perhaps to some extent inconvenienced 
by Indian traders who arc so very much more temperate and industrious than them- 
selves. It does not come from the English. The legislation is prompted, and the pre- 
judice against the Indians is encouraged, by the aliens, by Russian Jews, by Syrians, 
by Uerman Jews, by ev'ery class of aliens, the very off-scourings of the international 
sewers of Europe. The English rersidents, against whom I do not wisli to say one word 
of critictsm, are a part, in my mind, of the Transvaal, but the Transvaal is only a Colony 
by conquest, not by S(*ttlcmcnt, and it is the aliens who arc opposed to this honourable 
Indian community. 

My Lord, I do not wish to take up more of your time, but what I wish to say 
is that today we ask you, as representing His Majesty's Government, and as we know 
your sympathies are wdth the Indians, over whom you have ruled with so much 
distinction, to procure the vetoing of this Ordinance. No large questions arc brought 
before you today by this deputation. They are not asking for political rights; they 
are not asking for gratitude for their great and devoted servicey in the Transvaal war 
where so many of them lost their lives in their devotion to England, doing as courageous 
work as any one of the memben of the armies which were sent by England, by Australia, 
or by Canada. Tliosc services have not been recognized; on the contrary, they have 
been ignored and further hurderis have been placed upon them. We ask for nothing 
today except the merest barest justice. We ask that the whips which the Boers have 
inflicted upon us may not be changed into soorpioiis wielded by the Britbh Govern- 
menL 

I wfould say in conclusion that we hope everything from tlic present Government^ 
and for this reason, that the grievances of the CStinete have received the utmost tym* 
pathy at the handa of the Government, but, so far as this deputation it omeented^ 
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the Chinese and other alien nations do not coimt. We ask not for the Chinese, but for 
our own fctiow«sub|ects, and ask that justice, if not generosity, may be dealt out to 
them and thattyour Lordship will save them from insult and oppression. 

It %vas at your Lordshijt^s request that this deputation was a small one; it might 
have been incjefinitcly extended. This is a test case — a question of going forward or going 
back. Your Lordship, as a past Viceroy of India, must know that the attention of 
the w^ole of India, 300 millions of Indians, is intent today upon the decision which 
will be given in this teft case, and 1 beg your Lordship to think and to remember that, 
besides the Indians of Indian birth, against whom the insulu of this Ordinance are 
directed, tKere are the whole body of Indian officials, to which I and most of the mem* 
bers of this deputation belong, who are insulted with the natives of India. Is it to be 
supposed that we who have worked with, we who have governed this province of India 
under your Lordship and under your predecessors and successors, have been governing 
degraded creatures who are placed lower even than the Zulus and Russian Jews? 
No, my Lord. We trust to you to do what you can to defend the people whom you 
have governed so well. And I will beg, you to excuse any exciting warmth in my way 
of speaking, because I assure you that any warmth in my words is very much exceeded 
by the feeling of shame and resentment which fills my heart at the w'ay in which the 
British Indians of the Transvaal arc treated today by the settlers (1 will not call them 
Colonists) of that country. 

Mr. Gandhi: Both Mr. Ally and I are very much obliged to your 
Lordship for giving us the opportunity of placing the British Indian 
position before you. Supported though we ure by distinguished Anglo- 
Indian friends and others, I feel that the task before Mr. Ally and my- 
self is very diflicult, because your Lordship, in reply to the cablegram* 
sent to you through Lord Selborne, after the greaf British Indian ma.ss 
meeting in Johannesburg, was pleased to inform the British Indian 
Association, that, although you would be pleased to give us every 
opportunity of stating our case, no good purpose was likely to be served 
as your Lordship had approved of the principle of the Ordinance, 
in that it gave some measure of relief to the British Indian commu- 
nity, though not as much as His Majesty’s Government would de- 
sire. We who are the men on the spot and who are affected by the Ordi- 
nance in question have ventured to think otherwise. We have felt 
that this Ordinance does not give us any relief whatsoever. It is a 
measure which places Bridsh Indians in a far worse position than 
before and makes the lot of the British Indian well-nigh intolerable. 
Under the Ordinance the British Indian is assumed to be a criminal. 
If a stranger, not knowing the circumstances of the Transvaal, were to 
read the Ordinance, he would have no hesitation in coming to the 
conclusion that an Ordinance of that nature which carries so many 
penalties and wounds the British Indian community on all sides, must 
only apply to thieves or a gang of robbers. I venture, therefore, to 
think that, although Sir Lepel Griffin has used strong^ language in 

1 Vidt Vol. V, p. 456. 

*Tlie Original has “strange”. 
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connectioa mth the Ordinance, he has not at all exaggerated, but every 
word erf" it is justified. At the same time I beg to state that the Ordi- 
nance, as amended, does not apply to British Indian fejjpales. .The 
draft Ordinance undoubtedly applied to fenydes also, but OK'ing to 
the very strong protest made by the British Indian Association, and 
by Mr. Ally separately as Chairman of the Hamidia Islamic Society, 
pointing out the great violence that would have been done to C;piale 
sanctity, if I may say so, the Ordinance was ameitdcd so to take 
females out of its operation. But it applies to all adult males and even 
to children, in that the parents or guardians have to take out registra- 
tion certificates for their children or wards as the case may be. 

It is a fundamental maxim of the British law that every one is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until he is found guilty, but the Ordinance rever- 
ses the process, and brands every Indian as guilty, and leaves no room 
for him to prove his innocence. There is absolutely nothing proved 
against us and yet every British Indian, no matter what his status is, is 
to be condemned as guilty and not treated as an innocent man. My 
Lord, an Ordinance of this nature fit] is not possible for British In- 
dians to reconcile themselves to. I do not know that such an Ordi- 
nance is applicable to free British subjects in any part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions. • 

Moreover, what the Transvaal thinks today the other Colonies 
think tomorrow. When Lord Milner sprang his Bazaar Notice* on 
British Indians, the Rrholc of .South .Xfrica rang with the Bazaar idea. 
The term “Bazaar” is a misnomer; it has been really applied to Loca- 
tions where trade is utterly im|x>ssiblc. However, a proposal was 
seriously made, after a Bazaar .Notice, by the then Mayor of Natal*, 
Mr. Rllis Browne, that Indians should be relegated to Bazaars.* ITicre 
is not the slightest reason why this Ordinance also, if it ever becomes 
law, should not be copied by the other parts of South Africa. The 
position today in .Natal is that even indentured Indians are not 
required to carry passes as contemplated by the Asiatic Law Amend- 
ment Ordinance; nor are there any penalties attached to the non- 
carry'ing of passes as are defined in the Ordinance under discussion. 
We have already shown in our humble representation that no relief 
has been granted by this Ordinance, because the rcmisiiion of the Ci fee, 
referred to by Mr. Duncan, is quite illusory, because all we British 
Indians resident in the Transvaal who are obliged to pay under 
Law 3 of 1885, and those who, under Lord .Selbomc’s promise, are like- 
ly to be allowed to re-enter the Tran-svaal, have paid the already. 


• VUe Vol. IV, pp. 46-9. 

* Mayor of Durban. 

J Vol. IV, p. 238. 
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The authority to issue temporary permits is also superfluous in 
that the Government have already exercised the power, and there arc 
today in thf Transvaal several Indians in possession of temporary 
permits* They are liable\to be expelled from the Colony on the expiry 
of their permits. 

The relief under the Liquor Ordinance' is, British Indians feel, 
a wanton insult. So much was this recognized by the local Govern- 
ment that they imiTiediatcly assured the Indians that it was not intended 
for British Indians at all, but for somebody else. We have no connec- 
tion with anybody else, and we have always endeavoured to show that the 
British Indians ought to be treated as British subjects, and ought not 
to be included with the general body of Asiatics with respect to whom 
there may be a need for some restrictions which ought not to apply to 
British Indians as British subjects. 

There remains one more statement that is in connection with the 
land owned by the late Aboobaker.^ That land should belong to the 
heirs by right, but under the interpretation reluctantly put upon it 
by the Supreme Gourt, that it is only individual in character and does 
not touch the community, the land cannot be transmitted to the heirs. 
The Ordinance is intended to rectify the error, but, as I had the honour 
to represent the heirs, I ventured to think thaf even they would not consent 
to pay for getting this relief at the price, in the nature of this Ordinance, 
for British Indians; and certainly the Indian community can never ex- 
change for the relief given to their heirs of the land of Aboobaker an 
Ordinance of this nature, which requires them to pay so great a price 
for what is really their own. So that under the Ordinance in that respect 
again there is absolutely no relief. As I said before, we shall be, under 
the Ordinance, branded as criminals. 

My Lord, the existing regulation is severe enough. I hold in my 
hafnds returns from the Court of the Magistrate at Volksrust. Over 
150 successful prosecutions of Indians attempting to enter the Transvaal 
have taken place during the years 1905 and 1906. All these prosecutions, 
I venture to say, are by no means just. I venture to believe that if these 
prosecutions were gone into you would sec that some of them were 
absolutely groundless. 

So far as the* question of identification is concerned the present 
laws are quite enough. I produce to your Lordship the registration 
certificate held by me, and it will show how complete it is to establish 
identification. The present law can hardly be called an amendment. 
I produce before your Lordship a registration receipt held by my colleague, 
Mr. Ally, fr6m the Transvaal Government. Your Lordship will see that 

I Vuh Vol. V, p. 402. 
s,m, pp. 231-2. 
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it is merely a receipt for £ 3 . The lustration under the present Ordi- 
nance is of a different type. When Lord Milner wished to enforce Lhw 3 
of 1885 he suggested new registration. We pfotested agesnst it»' but 
on his strong advice, as a voluntary act, wetiUowed ourselves to be 
newly registered, and hence the form produced before your Lordship. 
At the time that registration was undertaken, Lord Milner stated 
emphatically that it was a measure once for all, and that it would 
form a complete title to residence by those who hcifl such registration 
certificates. Is all this now to be undone? Your Lordship is doubtless 
aware of the Punia ca.se*, wherein a poor Indian womsui, in company 
with her husband, was torn away from her husband, and was ordered 
by the magistrate to leave the country mthin seven hours. Fortunately, 
relief was granted in the end, as the matter was taken up in time. A 
boy under 1 1 years was also arrested and sentenced to pay a fine of 
£50 or to go to gaol for three months, ’and at the end of it to leave the 
country. In this case again the Supreme Court has been able to grant 
justice. The conviction was pronounced to be wholly bad, and Sir 
James Rose-Innes stated that the Administration would bring itself to 
ridicule and contempt if such a policy was pursued.* If the existing legis- 
lation is strong enough and severe enough to thus prosecute British 
Indians, is it not enough to*keep out of the Colony British Indians who 
may attempt fraudulently to enter it? 

It has been stated that the reason for passing the Ordinance is that 
there is an unauthorized influx of British Indians into the Transvaal 
on a wholesale scale, and that there is an attempt on the part of the 
Indian community to introduce Indians in such a manner. The last 
charge has been, times without number, repudiated by the Indian 
community, and the makers of the charge have been challenged to 
prove their statement. The first statement has also been denied. 

I ought to mention one thing also, that is, the fourth resoluti&n 
that was passed at the British Indian mass meeting.* It was passed by 
the meeting solemnly, prayerfully, and in ail humility, and the whole 
of that great meeting decided by that resolution that, if this Ordinance 
ever came to be enforced, and we did not get relief, the British Indians, 
rather than submit to the great degradation involved in it, would go 
to gaol; such was the intensity of the feeling aroused by the Ordinance. 
We have hitherto suffered much in the Transvaal and in other parts 
of South Africa, but the hardship has been tolerable; we have not con- 
sidered it necessary to travel 6,000 miles to place the position before the 
Imperial Government. But the straining point has been reached by the 

> VoL V, pp. 450-2. 

* iiuL, pp. 452 and 455. 

iitU., p.423. 
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Ordinance, and we felt that we should in all humility exhaust every 
resoifrce even to the extent of sending a Deputation to wait on your 
Lordship. ^ * 

The least, therefore, ^.hat in my humble opinion is due to the British 
Indian community is to appoint a commission as suggested in the humble 
representation submitted to your Lordship. It is a time-honoured 
British custom that, whenever an important principle is involved, a 
commission is appibinted before a step is taken. The question of alien 
immigration into the United Kingdom is a parallel case. Charges some- 
what similar to the charges against the Indian community were made 
against the aliens who entered the United Kingdom. There was also 
the question of the adequacy of the existing legislation and the necessity 
for further legislation; all these three points were referred to a com- 
mission before any step was taken. I, therefore, venture to think that 
a commission should be appointed, and the whole question thrashed 
out before any drastic measures are taken. 

I venture, therefore, to hope that your Lordship will sec your way 
to grant this smail measure of relief to the British Indian community. 

Mr. H. O. Ally; My Lord, we arc very much obliged to you for the patient 
hearing your Lordship is giving to the deputation. Mr. Gandhi has stated the case 
fully before your Lordship, and I do not wish to add much to what has already been 
said. I am not a lawyer, but as a layman, and as a resident of old standing in the Tran.s- 
vaal, I do wish to submit to your Lordship that the hardships that the present Ordi- 
nance would inflict upon us arc unbearable. And I can a^^ure your Lordship that, 
immediately the Ordinance was introduced into the Legislative Council of the Trans- 
vaal, my fellow-countrymen felt, and felt very keenly, to think that such laws can be 
passed under a British Government. It is what I should never have btdieved years ago. 

Our lot is today infinitely worse than under the Boer regime; we were able 
to get protection from the British Government during that time. Are we now, under 
the same Government, to be persecuted? 

^ When aliens of all classes arc, at the very moment that the Ordinance is intro- 
duced, pouring into the Transvaal, and when they enjoy all the rights and privileges 
granted to British subjects, my countrymen, who arc always to the fore for the defence 
of the Empire, arc suffering these serious disabilities and the disabilities threatened by 
the Ordinance, Today in India the frontier is guarded by my fellow-countrymen, 
who shoulder the rifle in defence of the Empire ; and it is very grievous that they should 
have to suffer such misery, and that there should be class legislation against them of 
this type. 

I appeal for justice, and I appeal to your Lordship in the name of the British 
traditions, that you will be pleased to remove the disability that the Ordinance will 
place upon us, by vetoing it, or at least by granting a commission. We are loyal British 
subjects, and as such we are entitled to the fullest protection. We have not asked for, 
and we do not now ask for, political rights; we are content that the white man should 
be predenninant In the Transvaal; but we do feel that we are entitled to all the other 
ordinary rights that a British subject should eiyoy. 

Sir Henry Cotton; I wish to say one word, my Lord, if I may. I am here 
not only as a retired Indian official, like many distinguished men I see around me, but 
also as a Member of the present Parliament, and as chairman of a meeting which sat 
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^ Committee Room upstairs in the House of Commons attended by more 

00 members of the Liberal Party. I take this opportunity of saying that 1 deeply 
that the invitations to attend that meeting were hot extended Ip both sides *of 

the House. ( Hear! Hear!*) It was an unfortunate ovec|ight which we ail regieL But 
th^ meeting, I say, uras attended by 100 and more Members of the HoilSc of Commons, 
an their feeling was very strong indeed upon this subject ; indeed, they went so far as 
to record a resolution that they sympathized with and supported the prayer of the peti* 
tioners. Since that meeting, my Lord, I have been brought in amtact with many Mem- 
iKrs of the House of Commons who were not present at the mcetTng, gentleipen on both 
sides of the House. Mimy gentlemen on the cipixMitc tx*nrhrs have also irOimaled to 
me that there is a complete sympathy with the attitude taken ui> by Messrs Gandhi 
and Ally on behalf erf* their fellow -subjects in the Transvaal. 

1 wish also in associating myself, as I do completely, with the observations which 
fell from Sir Lepel Grifiln, to remind your Lordship that it was Lord Lansdowne, for 
whom we all have the greatest regard and respect, who, although he is the Ixader of 
the OppK>sition in the Hpuse of Lords, is at all events, as we know very well, a most 
liberal-minded statesman, who drew prominent attention in England to the grievances 
which the British Indians in the Transv'aal sulferrd from under President Kruger's 
administration. Nothing, he said, roused so much indignation in his mind or so much 
anger as the ill-treatment which the British Indians receivrti South Africa. And 
he went further even in his speech— -it was a sjx*rrh delivcretl at Shrflield two or three 
weeks after the outbreak of tlie war — for he s;iid that lie regarded with grave anxiety 
the state of feeling which must inevitably exist in India when it was known that the 
British subjects of India in South Africa were so ill treated and ground down. And 
he )x>inted out the imfHrrative duty of the British CfOvcrrmient to improve their status 
and jXMittion. 

Now, my Lord, that is a pledge which was given by the head of the Opposition 
in the House of Lords, and I appeal to >*ou, my Lord, as the rejiresentative of a Lilieral 
OivcmmtMit, in dealing with this matter in South Africa, that your duty is at least as 
decisive as [ that] Lord Lans<iownr claimed for himself a few years ago. 

It is true that the people of India do feel this matter very deeply. It is tnie also 
that the British Indians in South Africa have greater grievances to complain of now 
than they had under the Dutch Governmeril ; and the climax has been reached in tlic 
passing of this Ordinance, of which Messrs Gandhi and Ally here so justly compl£n. 
Representing as 1 do a very influential and large section of the House* of Cotnmont 
and, I believe, the almost unanimous official feeling in India on the subject, I do trust 
that your Lordship will be able to give this petition your favourable consideration. 

Sm M. M. Bhownagohee: My Lord, I think the case has been so ably and 
clearly put before your Lordship that there is not the least occasion for me to go into 
any details, and if I feel called upon to address your Lordship for a very few minutes, 
it is simply on account of the interest I took in this question afl through my ten and 
a half years* career in Parliament. I want to bring to your Lordship's notice a few 
points which perhaps may not be within your knowledge. 

In complaining of the grievances of British Indian subjects in South Africa, 

I had opportunities of seeing your predecessors, Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Lyttelton, 
very often on the subject. My activity had taken the form at last of a long printed 
letter in which I detailed the whole narrative of the facU, and Mr. Lyttelton there- 
upon assured me that the case had been so fairly put, and the demands made were 
so reasonable, that he hoped to get some relief. I, cm the other hand, knew what the 
local forces of cgsposi^tion to a liberal policy on the part of any ministry of the Imperial 
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Government would be, and while 1 thanked him for his sympathetic answer, I told 
him it*might be necessary to appoint a commission to enquire into the whole subject. 
Sir George Fariar, who reprelented the anti British Indian interest[s] in the Transvaal 
legislature, also happened at t^ same time, to suggest that the appointment of a com- 
mission would v&itilate the matter, and might bring some solution of that very difficult 
problem. Thereupon I addressed Mr. Lyttelton again, accepting Sir George Farrar’s 
offer, and matters were in that train, and I believe Mr. Lyttelton would have ultimately 
appoiifted a commission, but the Government, of which he was a member then, went out 
of office. Recognizing the very difficult position in which the whole question stands, 
I now urge that a commission might be appointed pending the report of which this 
Ordinance might at least be held in abeyance, so that you may have the benefit of 
judging of the whole question by the report of that commission. 

I have only one word to add, my Lord. For five years your Lordship has been 
the custodian and guardian of Indian interests and the protector of their rights, during 
a memorable and distinguished viceroyalty. Today — as our leader, Sir Lcpel Griffin, 
has well said— the eyes of all India are focussed upon the proceedings which arc taking 
place in this room, and I am only expressing the sentiments of the 300 millions of people 
of India when I express the hope that your Lordship will, on account of the sympathy 
which you have shown, and which I believe you arc ready to show, and of which, 
even on our cntrancednto this room, you assured us, allow no other consideration but 
that of justice to weigh with you, and will grant the prayer which these gentlemen have 
come all this long distance here to ask at your hands. 

Mr. Rees: I am not going, my Lord, into thc^ subject of the merits of the case; 
I think they were amply dealt with by Sir Lepcl Griffin; nor am I going to speak of 
my interest in this subject, which I have often brought before Parliament m>^lf. But 
when Sir Henry Cotton spoke of the meeting yesterday, I should like to say that it was 
not only a party meeting, but it was a meeting of part of a part^, and that 1 do deprecate 
with all my heart and soul, in a matter which is of such serious importance, any 
endeavour to make any subject connected with British India a party subject. I do not 
think there can be a more serious matter than this very serious one upon which we 
have come before your Lordship, namely, the unfortunate manner in which our 
fellow-subjects have been treated in the Transvaal. 

Mr. Harold Cox : My Lord, I am in a somewhat different position from most 
of t\tc gentlemen here, because I am neither an ex-official of the Government of India, 
nor am I myself Indian by birth, but I did have the honour personally of serving in 
India for two years under a Native Prince, and I look back to that period of my life 
with the greatest pleasure. That is one special reason why I am here today. But at 
the back of my mind the real reason why I am here today is because I am English, 
and because I think this matter is a disgrace to my country. Our country was pledged 
when we went to war with the Transvaal to do justice to the British Indians. That 
justice has not been dohe, and I contend that it is not possible for the present Govern- 
ment, of which your Lordship is a part, to ride off on the plea that the Transvaal is 
a self-governing Colony. It is not a self-governing Colony. It is absolutely sut^ct 
to your authority, and whatever is done by you today, or at any other time, is done 
not in the name of the Transvaal, but in ffie name of the English people, and in the 
name of the English people I protest against any injustice being done to British subjects. 

Mr. Naoroji: I do not want to take up your Lordship’s time, and afler the 
able manner in which the whole subject has b^ laid before you, I would only join 
in the appeal that has been made to you on behalf of my feUow-subjects under the 
Britidi flag. If there is one principle snore important than another, it is that of the 
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freedom of Briti^ subjects undei the British Bag, and I do Itope that the Bnlkh Govern* 
ment, espcdally a Liberal Government, will stand upon that basis. 

Ma. Ameer Au: Will your Lordship allow me to make one obskrvaiion Only? 
Perhaps my recent experience of India is the most rccentof all. I venture to say this: 
that the feeling of India is very strong on this subject of the injury done to British Indians 
in the Transvaal, and it will be a serious mistake if the subject is put on one ride. That 
is the only matter I want to present to your Lordship. ^ 

The Earl of Elgin: In tlic first place, I would like go say that I entirely 
accept the position which Mr. Cox put upon me. I am res|X)nsible, no doubt, for the 
advice which is given in this matter and nobody else, and I do not wish to shirk my 
responsibility. In the second case, I wish also to express my adherence to what was 
said by Mr. Rees, Sir Henry Cotton and others that I regard this as no party question 
at all. Sir Henry Cotton quoted from I-rf>rd Lansdownc, but I have beibre me a des- 
patch from the Colonial Secretary of the last Government from which I should like 
to read one paragraph: ‘His Majesty’s CJoveniment cannot believe that the British 
community in tlic Transvaal appreciate the true nature of the proposition which some 
of its members arc pressing upon you. They, as Britons, arc as jealous of the lK>nour 
of the British name as ourselves, and even if a material sacrifice were necessary to vindi- 
cate that honour, I feel assured they would cheerfully make it. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hold that it is derogatory to national honour to im|X>se on resident British suWeets 
disabilities against which we had rcmomirated, and to which even the law of the late 
South African Republic rightly interpreted did not subject them, and they do not doubt 
that when this is perceived the pu^plic opinion of the Colony will not any longer support 
the demand which has been put forward.’ 

Sir Henry Cotton: May I ask which Colonial .Secretary that was? 

The EIarl of Elqin: It was from Mr. Lyttelton to yourself, written in 11K)4. 
Now, I understand from the gentlemen who have come before me today that we are 
not here to discuss general sympathies, nor even are we to consider anything further 
than the rights which the British Indian community |x»sesscd in the past. Iliey do not 
ask at this present moment for an extension of those rights. That limits the matter, 
as I think you wisli it to be limited, to the question of this Ordinance itself. 

Sir Lepel Griffin: For the present, my Lord. We are going to fight the 

question hereafter. • 

The Earl of Elgin: Oh, yes; I am thinking of today, and the answer I have 

to give. 

Sir Lepel Griffin: Yes. 

The Earl of Elgin: I only make that observation in ordei that I rnay be pre- 
cise in my answer. The question, therefore, is with reference to this Ordinance, and 
following up the remark I made just now about iu being no party question, I hope 
you will accept it from me that it %vas no intention of the men at^thc head of the Trans- 
vaal Government— they distinctly stated so to me — that they had no intention what- 
ever in the legislation they brought forward to do otherwise than to improve, rather 
than to worse, the condition of the British Indian community. I am not saying 

that the subject is not perfectly open to your criticisms, but I wish you to accept from 
me that that was the intention with which this legislation was brought forward. 

Now Mr. Gandhi explained that, in some cases, for insUnce in the case of the 
poll-tax, this concession, which was supposed to be given under the Ordinance, was 
illusory. I admit that I think thecr was something in his statement that most of those 
who vrould come under the pesiriction I have just mentioned would probably have 
paid the £S. But gf the tame time, dealing with this as a matter of the slatus of the 
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British Indians in the Transvaal, I conceive that the Government might quite fairly 
have held that in removing the imposition of the poll-tax once for all they were, pro 
tanto, improving the status oi'the British Indians. 

Hicn with regard to t^c question of permits or registration, we have seen one 
of the permits given under the Boer administration. It is merely a receipt for the money, 
llie Boer administration in that respect, as well as in a good many others, was not so 
accurate as the administration which necessarily with our ideas obtains under the 
Biitisll Government; and, therefore, I am only stating the view which has been put 
before me; the view olTthe Government of the Transvaal is this; that as it stood under 
the rules of the Boer Government which they had inherited, there was great confusion, 
and there were great administrative difficutlies, and that consequently there was a con- 
siderable degree of friction, and also there arose considerable delay in the determina- 
tion of cases of which 1 see traces in the petition itself. It was for that purp>osc, as 
I understand it, that the Government of the Transvaal proposed to substitute the form 
of registration, but according to their representations to me, there was no intention 
whatever of making that form of registration in any way more oppressive than the 
form of permits properly ministered. 

And if I may, just for a moment — I do not want to go into all the details — follow 
this question of thumb marks, I think that thumb marks first came into notice promi- 
nently when Sir Hetpry Cotton and I were associated in the Government of India, 
under our friend Mr. Henry, who occupies a prominent position in the city now. No 
doubt the imposition of thumb marks was introduced in that case for the detection 
of criminals, but 1 do not know why the imposition of a thumb mark in itself should 
be a very debasing operation; in fact, as they say, it* has always seemed to me a most 
marvellous thing that they say they can trace every thumb mark, there might be an 
advantage over the hieroglyphics which some of us call our signatures. And there is 
this fact I want just to mention, and to bring to the notice of^Mr. Gandhi, that on the 
permit which he has handed to me, issued under the present Ordinance, there is a 
thumb mark already imposed under the present Ordinance in just the same way as 
it will be imposed under the new Ordinance. 

Mr. Gandhi: Only that that, as I said, is a purely voluntary act 
done by us on the advice and the instigation of Lord Milner. He asked 
us to do it. 

* The Earl of Elgin: Quite so; but still here is a certificate which is an oflicial 
certificate, and it bears a thumb mark. 

Lord Stanley of Alderley: It was affixed without prejudice. 

The Earl of Elgin: I do not see why it should not be affixed to the regis- 
tration certificate without prejudice. 

Sir M. Bhownaooree: Might I explain one thing? Whatever Loid Milner 
asked British Indians to do was done on the understanding that the whole question 
of the treatment of the Community was the subject of consideration between the Colonial 
Secretary for tlie time being and Lord Milner and the local authorities, so that they 
might have submitted to Lord Milner’s injunction in a respectful way and, as Jx>rd 
Stanley just now said, without prejudice. But this imposes a sort of distinction between 
one subject and another in the Transvaal. 

The EigiL of Elgin: Do not suppose I am taking it further than this; I am 
only saying here is a document which is at present in use with a thumb mark, and it 
cannot be called debasing. 

Mr. Gandhi: It is the ten-finger mark. 

The Earl or Eloin: Is it more debasing with ten fingers? 
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Sir Henry CoTroN: It is only required in the awe of criminals. 

The Earl of Elgin : I do not want to argue it, but I tliink there is jurt that 
much to be said. ♦ ^ * 

Then there is one matter about registration ; thatlis, that if the system of regis- 
tration was carried out it would give a final and indefeasible title to those who arc 
registered to their rights in the Transvaal. That is the position of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment on that matter. And as regards the carrying of a pass^ and any oppressive use 
of the power of inspection, I am informed, and I have taken some trouble to aaCPitain 
it, that all that would be intended, so far as checking the Ordbrance certificate is con- 
cerned, is that it would probably be inspected once a year. As legatds any other casual 
demand for it, it would be, as I am told, exactly in the same position as this permit 
is, which, if I am right, may be demanded from anybody in the Transvaal. This is 
the position. I do not want to elaborate too much on this subject, I only wish to make 
this explanation, that those were the sort of reasons which the (ioveriiniriil of the Trans- 
vaal put before me when they asked my assent to the intoxlurtion of the legislation 
on these grounds, and it is distinctly upon my apprehension that these modifications 
of the law would, in the long run, l>e for the lienefit, and not for the oppression, of the 
British Indian community that I gave my ass<*nt to the introduction of that legislation. 

Now, gentlemen, wc are in the position that this is challenged. I think I ought 
to say, without in any way challenging the authority with whjjrh Mr. Gandhi and 
Mr. Ally come here as the representatives of a large meeting, that 1 have got telegrams 
from the Transvaal advising me of the forwarding of a |>etition from British Indians 
which they say had lieen largely signed, in o[>|H>siik»n to the views which liavr l>rrn 
placed iK'forc me tcxlay; and wilff regartl to the general feeling 1 have toiiay rereivetl 
two more telegrams, I say two more, iK causc there arc a giXHl iiianv others from diffeirnt 
municipalities in the tountr> urging the passing of the Ordin.'Uicc and so on. 1 cannot, 
lliercfore, entirely subscribe to what Sir Leind Ciriffin said about the op|Kisition, and 
the nature of the apposition to tins matter. I regret it more than aiiylnKly in this room* 

I suppose there could be found, if not in the r<-cords of this oflke, at any rate, in the 
records of the India Office, <lespatchrs with my signature attached to them, protesting, 
in as strong language' as has Ix'cn used here, against the restrictions on British citixens, 
and I do not go back from one single wwd. But wc have to recognise the fact that 
all over the world there arc difficulties arising on the part of white communities, and 
we have to reckon with them. I do not s;iy that they ought always to succeed; they 
certainly ought not to succeed in ix>ints of detail which would, in any way, involve 
oppression. But the fact of there Ix'ing that sentiment has to U* borne in mind when 
we have to deal with matters of this description. 

I do not think I have much more to reply to. Reference has l>eeri made to 
the proposition towards the end of the |H*tition, that at any rate there might lie a pemt- 
IKxiemcnt for the examination of the subject by a commission, lhat, no doubt, is an 
alternative which might be adopted; but I am not in a ixisitiots today to say whether 
lhat is so or not. Indeed 1 think you will easily acknowledge lhat I paid you the best 
compliment when I did not endeavour to make up my mind until I bad seen you, and 
heard what you have to say. That is my position. 1 have now heard what Mr. Gandhi 
had to say. I hope he has put before me, as fully as he desired, what he has come so 
far to say. I have heard the other gentlemen who have accompanied him. 1 will give 
the best consideration to their represenutions, and I shall think it my duty to make up 
my mind with the full responsibility which I have to assume. 

Mr. Gandhi : May I make one statement, my Lord, for one minute ? 

I have listened with the very greatest attention, and- with very great 
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obligation, to your Lordship’s statement, but I must submit that the 
infolrmation placed before your Lordship on some points is not accurate, 
and* I am io a portion* to refute that inibrmation by documentary evi- 
dence with regard to p^temits, as your Lordship used the term, in con- 
nection with the Ordinance of 1885, but this is not the occasion when 
I could do it. But if your Lordship will ask us to wait upon you we 
wilLdo it. But that just shows that nothing short of a commission would 
place our positioif accurately before your Lordship. 

Silk Lepel GumN: My Lm-d, I beg, on behalf of the deputation, to express 
our best thanks for the exceedingly kind and cou rteous way in whii^ you have received 
us, and the patience with which you have listened to what we had to say. We were 
assured before of your full sympathy in this matter, and knew it perfectly well. 

(The deputation then withdrew.) 

From a photostat of the printed original: India Office: Judicial and Public 
Records: 4287/06 

1 31. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRET ART TO LORD ELGIN 

• 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

. November 8, 1906 

TO 

The Private Secretary to 

The Right Hon’ble the Earl of Elgin * 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 

Colonial Office 

London 

SIR, 

^ With reference to the interview that Lord Elgin was pleased to 
grant us, we beg to enquire whether His Lordship will be pleased to 
acquaint us with the nature of the cablegram! of dissent received from 
some Indians in the Transvaal by His Lordship, as also with the names 
of the senders^. The information is of a somewhat startling nature 
and we might, if some further information were given to us, be able 
to render an explanation. 

The Deputation this afternoon was intended more to strengthen 
His Lordship’s hands in securing for the British Indians in the Trans- 
vaal fair and just treatment ra^er than to place before His Lordship 
a full statement. As we believe that some of the information received 
by His Lorddiip and used by him in his statement is not consistent with 

> Alleging that the Deputationists did not represent the Indian community and 
that Gandhiji was a professional agitator, etc. vidt appendix. 

2 Dr. WilUam Godfrey and C. M. Pillay. 
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the facts, may we request a brief private interview at which it will be 
jxMsible for us to place the details more fully before him than we t^uld 
at the Deputation that took place this aftemdbn. 0 

• WtfmMtht Ikmtm 4» mnwi. 

Sir, 

Tour o M i iml stmmtt, 

M. K. Gandhi 

, H. O. Ally * 

From a photostat of the original; Colonial OfRce Records: ’C. O. 291, 
Vd. 112/Ind.; also the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4515 

JS2. LETTER TO MRS. G. BLAIR 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
.November 8, 1906 

DEAR MADAM, 

I thank you for your note. Mr. Ally, my co-Dclegate, and I arc 
very much obliged to you for your note of the 5th instant. I fear it 
will be impossible for us to stay here up to January much as wc should 
like to be able to address a meeting in Liverpool. Wc arc likely to leave, 
at the latest, on the 24th instant. I suppose, therefore, that the idea 
of a meeting in Liverpool must be dropped. However, both Mr. Ally 
and I arc greatly obliged to you for your sympathy. 

/ rtmoin. 
Tours faithfuUji, 

Mrs. G. Blair 

Hon. Secretary 

Liverpool Indian Famine Fund 

21, Church Road 

Waterloo 

Liverpool 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4516 

JS3. LETTER TO MRS. FREETH 

♦ 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 8, 1906 

dear MRS. FREETH, 

I. am sending this letter on the off chance of its reaching you. If 
you receive it you will be surprised to know that I am in London. As 
my departure from Johannesburg was very hurried I forgot to take 
your address wifo me. I ask«l my clerk to send it, but have not yet 
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received it. I shall be exceedingly sorry if I have to leave London without 
^eirig you. If you receive this letter, I hope you will let me know 
immediately your proper address. 

* Towtt smeer*ljf, 

Mrs. Freeth 
Late Mrs. Pilcher 
St. John’s Wood Road 
London 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4517 


134. LETTER TO MRS. BARNES 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 8, 1906 

dear MRS. BARNES, 

If this letter finds you, I know it will surprise you. If you are staying 
in Westbourne Park Road kindly drop me a line and I shall make it a 
point to see you before I leave for Johannesburg, where I have been 
living now for some years. 

Yoms sincerely, 

Mrs. Barnes 

36, Westbourne Park Road, W. 

From the typewritten oflicc copy: S. N. 4510 


135. LETTER TO BARNES 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 8, 1906 

MY DEAR BARNES, 

I wonder if you are still in Victoria Street. If you are, please let 
me know, and I shall look you up. I ata here only for a very short 
time. My regards to all, if you receive this letter. 

Tours sbuerdj, 

Barnes, Esq. 

c/o Messm Troutbeck & Barnes 
Solicitors 

Victoria Street, S.W. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4520 



136. LETTER TO SIR RICHARA SOLOMOJ^ 


Hotel Cecil, 
London, 
* Nvotmbtr 3, 1906 

SIR, 

We venture to address this informal letter to you on the strength 
of your having always been a friend of the Coloured people, using the 
term in its widest sense. Lord Elgin seemed to think, as you also thought, 
that a commission of enquiry was due to us. We venture respectfully 
to think that a word of approval from you of the idea of a commission 
would bring about, from our point of view, the desired result. The 
Ordinance proceeds on the assumption that every Indian is capable 
of abusing his permit or registration. From tlic sta|ement made by 
Lord Elgin there is, in our humble opinion, no doubt that a great deal 
of inaccurate information has been placed before him. We think that 
nothing short of an impartial commission of enquiry can remove all the 
doubts and misapprehension that exist. May we appeal to you again 
for this small measure of justice, which it is in your power to grant. 

, Tours /aiUffultjt, 

[M. K. Ganuhi 
H. O. Aixy] 

Sir Richard Solomon 
Reform Club 
Pall Mall, W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4521 


137. LETTER TO MESSRS CAMEROM, KIM & CO. 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
.November 8, 1906 

Messrs Cameron, Kim & Co. 

Solicitors 
Gresham House 
Old Bond Street, W. 
oentlemen, 

I have received, by the last mail from Johannesburg, papers in 
connection with she action that is now pending in the Wttwatenrand 

6-9 
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Higti Court. Messrs Bell and Nixon have probably written to you 
in the matter. ^ 

It was agreed between them and me that evidence should be taken 
of Mr. Dalglish, during my stay in London, before a commissioner 
to be appointed by us by mutual agreement between us. 

1 shall be obliged if you will kindly let me know whether evidence 
can" be taken son\e time next week as I am likely to leave London if 
not Saturday week, certainly on the Saturday following. 

Toms faiii^vUy, 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4523 


138. LETTER TO W. T. STEAD 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

' November 8, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

Mr. Ally and I have arrived, as you may have seen from the papers, 
as a Deputation to wait upon Lord Elgin in connection with the Asiatic 
Law Amendment Ordinance of the Transvaal, passed by the Legislative 
Council. , 

I beg to enclose herewith a copy of the Representation submitted 
to Lord Elgin. Mr. Ally and I shall appreciate an interview with you 
and if you will kindly give us an ap{x>intment, we would wait on you 
and endeavour to present to you the present position of British Indians 
in the Transvaal. 

, I am. 

Tours faithfully^ 

[Enclosure] 

W. T. Stead, Esq.* 

Mowbray House 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N« 4524 


^ (1849*1912); joiini«liit and publicist; founder-editor oflTko JRmow of Ramaws 



159. LETTER TO S. HOOUCK 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
• Novmbtr tf, 1906 

DEAR MR. HOLLICK, 

' • 

I am much obliged to you for your note. I certainly accept the 
correction made by you, which is reasonable. 1 now return a fair 
copy* with the correction incorporated. I also send you an extra copy 
for yourself. I shall thank you to hurry forward the matter. 

There was a very satisfactory interview with Lord Elgin; he was 
desirous that it should be kept private. * I think that if sufficient effort 
is now made, relief will be granted. 

/ Ml. 

« Tours truly. 

Enclosure 

S. Hollick, Esq,. 

62, London Wall, E.C. • 

From a photostat of the tjrpewritten office copy: S. N. 4527 

140. LETTER TO SIR CHARLES DILKE^ 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 9, 1906 

SIR, 

We beg to thank you for your presence at the deputation to fjord 
Elgin, in spite of the inclemency of the weather, and for the great support 
you have given to our cause by your presence. We venture to hope 
that you will be good enough to continue to take an active interest in 
the matter until a full measure of justice has been secured for the British 
Indians in the Transvaal. 

Wt bet to remain. 
Tour humble servantt, 

[M. K. Gandhi 
H. O. Ally] 

Sir Charles Dilke 

From a photoitat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4SI9 
* **I>rafl Pedtioo to Lord Elgpn**, pp. 106-7 

> A note on the (dfice copy shows that this letter was sent to “all the fentlemen 
who formed the depi{tataoo to Lord E^ia”. 



141. LETTER VO SIR MUNCHERJl BHOWNAGGREE 

Hotel Cecil, 

, London, 

, *■ November 9, 1906 

DEAR sm muncherji, 

I do not overstate when I say that probably you will be responsible 
if some measure of success is gained by the Deputation. Immediately 
Mr. Ally and I went to Sir Lepel Griffin, he told us he had received 
your note and that he entirely agreed with you that the Deputation 
should wait on Mr. Morley.' He was most sympathetic and enthusiastic 
and this is no doubt due to you. 

I am now sending [a letter^] to ask an appointment with Mr. Morlcy. 
Mr. Ally and I had half an hour with Lord George Hamilton who 
was sympathetic* but there was a ring of non possumus about all he said. 
However, he has told us tliat he will carefully go through the Ordinance. 

I am, 

' Tours truly, 

Sir Muncherji Bhownagoree, K.G.S.I. 

198, Cromwell Road, S.W. 

* 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy; S. N. 4529 

142. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRET ART TO MORLET 

[Hotel Cecil, 

* London,] 

November 9, 1906 

to 

The Private Secretary to 

The Rioht Hon’ble John Morley 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for India 

India Office 

London 

SIR, 

We, the undersigned, being Delegates appointed by the British 
Indian Association of the Transvaal to wait upon the Imperial authorities 
in connection with the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance passed by 

> The deputation wpaited on Mr. M«iey on November 22, 1906. 

3 Vide the following item. 
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the Legialative Council, beg to report that we have waited upon 
His Majest 3 r*s Principal Secretary <rf State for the Colonies and liow 
request an interview with the Right Hon’ble fte Secretary for India. 

Mr. Morley, in his communication to hir. Naoroji, was pleased 
to say that he would receive the Indian Deputation, for which we beg 
to express our thanks. 

Sir Lepel Griffin, who headed, and other distinguished gentlemen 
who formed the deputation yesterday, have kindly 'consented to join 
us and introduce us to Mr. Morley. We shall be pleased if the Right 
Hon’ble gentleman will appoint a time for receiving the Deputation. 

fVr Am* (At Aonour to nmaiM, 
Sir, 

tmu obtdimt smtMs, 

[M.K. Gandhi 
* H. O. Aixy] 

From a photostat of tiie typewritten office copy: S. N. 4531 

J43. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY TO LORD ELGIN 

[Hotel Cecil, 

LomxiN,] 

November 9, 1906 

TO 

Lord Elgin’s Private Secretary 
[sir,] 

As Lord Elgin told the Indian Deputation yesterday that official 
notes would be taken of the proceedings of the Deputation, may I ask 
you to let me have a copy of the official notes. 

Tour oMUtU Mfmdili 

From a photostat of the typewritten draA; S. N. 4535 

144. LETTER TO H. S. L. POLAK 


[Hotel Cego., 
London,] 
November 9, 1906 

dear MR. POLAR, 

I am sending you all the cuttings I can. 1 will not enumerate them. 
The interview with Lord Elgin yesterday was exceedingly good. 
Sir Lepel Griffin spoke very nicely. You may read this letter to the 
members of the Anociation. I may be able to let you have the official 
copy of the proceedings next week. I have applied for iL Sir Muncheiji, 
Mr. Nsmroji, Mr., Ameer Ali and Mr. Rees spoke: they were all precise 
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and to the point. The support we have received is beyond expectation. 
Evei'ybody considers th^t a stronger deputation on Indian afiairs has 
never yet wtiited upon the Government. There seems to be every reason 
for hoping that Lord E%in will grant a commission and if he does, it 
will be exceedingly good. We have now asked for an interview with 
Mr. Morley; that Deputation will also, I believe, be very strongly 
supported. The meeting of the Members of the House of Commons^ 
was very enthusiastic and sympathetic. Some of the Members thought 
that it was unprecedented! Nobody had expected that over 100 
Members would attend. The speakers too at the meeting vied with one 
another in showing their sympathy. 

We saw Lord George Hamilton today: he gave us half an hour. 
He said he felt convinced that an injustice was being done. He has 
promised to study the Representation to Lord Elgin. There was, how- 
ever, an attitude of non posmmus about him. 

We sent you a long cablegram^ yesterday. The more we see, the 
more we feel that a permanent committee is absolutely necessary, if 
the work of the Deputation is not to be frittered away. Sir Muncheiji 
is very emphatic on the point. It is, therefore, vexing that no cablegram 
has yet been received from you. This is not to blame you. I can quite 
understand the difficulties you arc going through. This is not to blame 
you.* I simply state the fact that delay is dangerous and hope that 
tomorrow there will be a cablegram from you. I need hardly say that 
Mr. Ally is in thorough agreement with this view. We arc both getting 
on very nicely. 

You will be pleased to learn that Mr. Scott, your father’s friend, 
played an important part in bringing about the meeting of the Members 
of the House of Commons and that your father devoted the best part 
of last Monday to seeing Mr. Scott and others for this meeting. His 
a^istance to me has been very valuable in more ways than one. Your 
mother has promised to try earth bandages for her neuralgia. I tried 
to dig up some clean earth from your yard but it was not to be had. 
Your father was to procure some from elsewhere. I shall know more 
next Sunday as I am to pass almost the whole of Sunday afternoon with 
your people: having, however, found out Mrs. [Freeth’s address,]^ 
I shall have to take away 2 hours from them. 

1 am not sending any article thb time; I may write something if the 
spirit moves me. My outside activity has been so great that there has not 
been much time left for contemplation: anything, therefore, that I should 

* Held on November 7. Vidt p. 105. 

2 Not available 

* The rq>etitioii of this sentence is due perhaps to an oversight. 

* The words here are overtyped and illegible. Vidt letter to J. W. Madntyre, 
(p. 142) who was asked to send her address. 
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give you would be purely superficial. You may, however, pve an article 
on the papen regarding the activity of the Deputation whidi I am sending. 
Mr. Mukeiji will send you some cuttings andj^ou may deal with the 
Representation by Godfrey and others, as alsd» the House of Ck>mmons 
meeting and the Deputation. As I am dictating this, I now fancy that 
I may give you a leader' on Lord Elgin’s reply to clear away some of the 
points. 

You should not take anything from this letter about the Deputation 
to work up an article because the proceedings of the deputation are 
supposed to be [private]*. The cablegram sent to Lord Elgin must be 
shocking ! ! ! I suppose it is Dr. Godfrey. We have asked Ix>rd Elgin to 
give us the text of the cablegram and the name of the sender. We may 
then give an explanation. 

Ymtrs 

[Enclosure] 

H. S. L. Polar, Esq. 

Box 6522 
Johannesburg 
South Africa 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4530 

115. LETTER TO J. KITCHJN 

• [Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 
November 9, 1906 

DEAR MR. KITCHIN, 

I have purposely delayed replying to your kind note as my move- 
ments were so uncertain. 

I shall have much pleasure in dining with you on Wednesday next, 
and I shall take the train at Charing Cross at 6.45 p.m. 

If it is not inconvenient to you, we might meet at the station about 
that time. I have not looked at a guide but I take it that it is the main 
station from which I get my ticket. 

fame tmfy, 

Joseph Kitchin, Esq. 

’'Inolenook ” 

Brackley Road 
Beckenham 

From the typewritten office ct^: S. N. 4532 

* This, it would appear, was not sent. 

* The original has the w^ “secret" which it scored ouL Gaodhyi i^tparendy 
intended to replace it by “privmte"--whicb is bow he describes the defNitetiop 
proceedings el^hcre. 



14€. LETTE^TO SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 

\ 

[Hotel Gecsl, 
London,] 
Kovember 9, 1906 

DEAR SIR,. *' 

Both Mr. Ally and I are obliged for the tickets for the complimentary 
breakfast to be given to M^r. Naoroji on Tuesday, the 20th instant at 
9.30 a.m. 

Both Mr. Ally and I will consider it an honour to be present at the 
banquet. 

I remain^ 
Tours faithfully^ 

Sir W. Wedderburn, Bart. 

84, Palace Chambers 
Westminster • 

From the typewrittea office copy: S. N. 4533 


147. LETTER TO DR. J. OLDFIELD 


• Hotel Cecil, 
London, 
November 9, 1906 

my dear OLDFIELD, 

Mr. Simmonds attended yesterday to take down the article' you 
were to have dictated. I suppose that you were unavoidably detained. 

I had hoped to be able to undergo the operation tomorrow and 
to pass with you from Saturday to Monday. I sec, however, that I must 
not do so for the present, things having taken a turn for the better as 
also for the worse. 

I must keep myself busy in connection with the Deputation work. 
I find that I cannot possibly leave next week. I may, therefore, be ready 
for treatment Saturday week. 

Tours situenfy. 

Dr. Josiah Oldfield 
Lady Margaret Hospital 
Bromley 

From < photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4534 

' Dr. Oldfield wrote two articles mi “Indian Parents' Duty*' for tndtuu Ophtim, 
which were published on January 5 and January 12, 1907. 



148. DEPUTATION NOT 


/ 


Hotel Cecil, 

IjONOON, 

November 9, M)06* 

Interview with Lord Elciiv 

Though in order of time, the interview with Lord Elgin comes last, 
I shall deal with it first as it is very important. We were accompanied 
by Sir Lepel Griffin, Lord Stanley of Alderley, Sir Muncherji Bhownag- 
gree, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. Syed Ameer Ali, Mr. Harold Cox, Sir 
Henry Cotton, Sir George Birdwood, Mr. J. D. Rees, Mr. Thornton and 
Mr. F. H. Brown*. The deputation included members from all the parties.* 
It is said that such a [strong] deputation h:u! never before waited on 
Lord Elgin. We all presented ourselves before Lord Elgin at 3 p.m. on 
Thursday*, • 

Sir Lepel Griffin made a spirited speech and appealed to I.ord Elgin 
to reject the Ordinance. He said that the Ordinance was derogatory to 
Anglo-Indians*. One who read the Ordinance would think that those 
who ruled over such people* must be a worthless lot. The Indians and the 
British both originated in Central Asia. The Indians were very industrious, 
intelligent and honesf. Those who had seen India would never tolerate 
the refuse of Europe collected in the Transvaal tyrannizing over the 
Indians there. 

Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Ally spoke after Sir Lepel. Mr. Ally’s voice 
choked with emotion as he spoke. 

Then Sir Henry Cotton made a powerful speech. Quoting Lord 
Lansdowne, he said that the Members of the House of Commons 
wanted that justice be done. While Kruger used the whip, the British 
Government were scourging us with scorpion sting.s. 


* The last paragraph of this item would suggest that this wa» completed on 
« after November 10, 1906; vide "Letter to O. H. A. Johari”, P- l^-S. 

* F. H, Brown was not in the list, circulated by Gandbiji, of members who 
were to wait in deputation on Lord Elgin; vide p. 113. 

*The Conservative Party was not represented in the deputation although, 
according to Sir Henry Cotton the Transvaal Indim DepuUtion had the "complete 
sympathy” of individual Conservative Members; vide p. 121. 

* November 8, 1906 

*The British in India were also referred to as Anglo-Indians. 

•The reference is to the pe^ to whom the Ordinance applied, namely, the 
Britidi Indians. 
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Sir Muncheiji wanted to know what had happened to the com- 
mission which Mr. Lyttelton had promised him. If Lord Elgin could 
do nothing* more, the Ipmmission- at any rate should be appointed. 
Mr. Ameer Ali said thatme had recently returned from India and that 
the whole country was unhappy over the sufferings of Indians in South 
Africa. 

Mr.-Dadabhai said that the British Government would stand 
disgraced, if the oj^ression of Indians continued. 

Mr..Rees said that this question was an all-party one. 

Mr. Gox said that, As an Englishman, he felt ashamed of the 
disabilities Indians in the Transvaal had to suffer. 

In reply. Lord Elgin said that his own sympathy was bound to be 
with the Indians. He had always wished well of the Indian people. 
The officials of the Transvaal Government had stated that the Ordinance 
was not oppressive. It was tru6 in a sense that the remission of the 
£% tax afforded, as Mr. Gandhi had pointed out, no relief in fact. 
HoweVer, it was something of a gain that the legal stigma of the 
tax had been removed. There did not seem to be much objection to 
the giving of thumb-impressions. It was unlikely that the police would 
look into the passes every day and harass the people. However, there 
was no need to emphasize all these matters. Sir Lepel had said that 
the British whites there were not very hostile to Indians. But there 
were cablegrams from Krugersdorp and other places which expressed 
the hope that the Ordinance would receive Royhl assent. While he 
would not say anything about Mr. Gandhi or Mr. Ally, he might tell 
them that he had received cablegrams from some Indians expressing 
contrary opinions. He added that all that was by way of information 
only. He did not regard the demand for a commission as unreasonable. 
The matter deserved consideration, and he would reply after giving it 
sufficient thought. 

Seeking permission to speak for a minute, Mr. Gandhi said 
that Lord Elgin’s information was not correct and that, if His Lordship 
gave them another appointment, the two Delegates would be able to 
prove this. Whether or not a second meeting materializes, all this clearly 
shows that the appointment of a commission is absolutely necessary 
and that such complicated matters can be settled only through a com- 
mission. 

It is hoped that, as a result of this Deputation, a commission will 
be appointed. 

Members of House of Commons 

As we thought it would be very appropriate and helpful if the 
Members of the House of Commons met and passed a resdiudon 
expressing sympathy, we called upon some Members and bad a 
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discussion with them. In this matter we sought the help of Mr. Sootie', n 
Member of Parliament who is a friend of Mi^Polak’s father, and the 
meeting at last took place on Wednesday njrht. Some half-a-doien 
Members jointly issued a circular and invifations. Messrs Gandhi 
and Ally spoke and then the meeting passed a resolution requesting Lord 
Elgin to accede to the demand of the Indian Deputation. Many 
people think that the large meeting of Members of the House of 
Commons was the first of its kind in recent timeS? This shows that 
our cause is being widely discussed. 

Meetino with Ameer Ali 

Both the members of the Deputation had a private interview with 
Mr. Ameer Ali, during which he expressed much sympathy for our 
cause and also promised to write on it, if possible, for prominent 
papers here. 

Interview wtth Lord Hamilton 

Lord George Hamilton heard us patiently for half an hour. It will 
be recalled that he was at one time the Secretary of State for India. 
He has agreed to go into the question fully and do his best. 

This matter is often discussed in South Africa and other pa^rs. 
South Africa also published an interview* with Mr. Gandhi on Mr. Fat- 
ham's Bill. The correspondent h;is given a correct report of the inter- 
view. , 

A copy of the petition submitted to Lord Elgin has been sent to 
every Member of Parliament with a courteous covering letter. 

A letter* seeking an interview with Mr. Morley has been despatch- 
ed today. It will probably materialize next week. The Deputation 
has still so much work to do that it will be very difHcult for it to leave 
on November 24. • 

South African Students in England 

A petition has been specially sent to Lord Elgin by these students.* 
In it they have asked to know what their own plight would be 
under the new law; but the petition covers the question of the rights of 
all the others as well. If Lord Elgin should say that separate laws would 
be made for those who had gone to England, he would be insulting the 
others; iL on the other hand, he should say that they would not get 
the rights, it would be gross injustice. 

* there is an error in the Gitjarati originaL It was Scott who 

to arrange the meeting at the House of Commons; oid* “Letter to H.S.L. Polak , 
p. 134. 

* Vide “Interview to StuA Afri*a”, pp. 7-10. 

* Vide “Letter to Private Secretary to Morley”, pp, 132-3. 

* Vide “Representotion to Lord Qgin”, pp- 78-80. 
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Natal Queshon 

» 

■ The Deputation is <i>ot concerned with Natal affairs. However, 
since' Mr. Tatham’s Bill ^as been published and a cablegram about it 
has been received here, Mr. Gandhi has asked for a private interview 
with Lord Elgin.* He has not yet given a definite reply, but has 
written saying that he will do so next week. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indiati- Opinion, 8-12-1906 

149. LETTER TO S. M. MANGA 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 10, 1906 

dear MR. MUNOA, 

1 have your note. I addressed one* to you yesterday, not know- 
ing what your movements were. 

Mr. Ally and I will be glad to dine with you next Saturday if it 
is convenient to you. Please let me know the time. 

You have not told me how you are getting on, how you like the 
place, what the people are like and what they charge you, etc. We 
should like to have all information about the pla^e. Please write to 
me fully. There is no excuse for you to give me only scrappy infor- 
mation. 

Tours sisuertly, 

S. M. Munoa, Esq. 

St. Edmund’s 
Bi^adstairs 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4540 

150. LETTER TO SIR HENRY COTTON 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 10, 1906 

DEAR SIR HENRY, 

You may have seen Tiu Times* report of the interview. In my 
opinion whoever gave the information, it was a shameful thing. Sir Lepel 
was very much annoyed about it, when 1 saw him yesterday. 

* Vide "Letter to Private Secretary to Lord Elgin”, pp. 71-2 and pfx 103-4. 

2 Not available 
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Throe reporters came to me on Thursday evening, and I replied 
that I could not possibly give them any information, as Lord Elgin 
wanted the interview to be treated as strictl| private. 

Mr. Adam of Reuter’s Agency has just emne over to enquire whe- 
ther any [member] of the deputation could have supplied Tht Tiaus 
with the report.' I have assured him that such a thing is not possible. 

Sir Lepel is of opinion that the information must have foeen 
given by someone in the Colonial Office. Lord Elgfh’s speech has been 
given practically word for word. 

Mr. Adam suggests, and I entirely agree, that there should be a 
question! in the House enquiring why it was that Th$ Times was so 
favoured. 

Believe me, 
7'ours tndy. 

Sir Henry Cotton, M.P. 

45, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten ofEce copy: S. N. 4530 

151. LETTER TO A. H. WEST* 


Hotel Cecil, 

* London, 

Js'ovember 10, 1906 

dear MR. west, 

I must still keep you without a long letter and I fear 1 shall have 
to do so during the short time I remain here. It seems impossible fur 
me to leave next week; not that I ever thought that there was much 
chance. I shall probably leave here on the 24th November. 

I send you a copy of my letter* to Mr. Polak. 

1 am going to sec Miss Pywcll tomorrow unless she countermands 
my letter posted yesterday. * 

I hope that Mrs. West is getting on nicely, that she Is comfortable, 
and that Mrs. Gandhi received her well. 

Yem eiiuerely, 

[Enclosure] 

A. H. West, Esq. 

Indian Opinion 

Ph<enix 

Natal 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4537 

* On December 3, 1906, SwiA McNeill asked this question oT the Under- 
secretary of State Tor the Ctdonies. Supplementary questions were asked by Sir Henry 
Cotton and Sir Ed««rard Canon. Harold Cox asked a supplementary regarding a 
similar leakage concerning the deputation to the India Office. 

^Vide pp. 133-5. 



152. LETTER TO J. W. MACINTTRE 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

» November 10, 1906 

DEAR MR. MCINTYRE, 

You promised to send me Mrs. Freeth’s address but you have not 
done so. Fortunately I have now got it. I have received the papers 
regarding Mr. Macdonald. I have written to the London soUcitors 
atwut it. 

I need not say anything further as you will see my letter* to 
Mr. Polak. 

Tmtrs sincmfy, 

J. W. Macintyre, Es^i. 

Box 6522 
Johannesburg 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 453? 


155. LETTER TO O. H. A. JOHARl 

H[otel] C[ecil,] 
L[ondon,] 
November 10, 1906 

MY DEAR OMAR, 

' I have not the time to write to you in Gujarati. 1 am dictating this 
at 9.45 p.m. I have done all I could for the Natal question; I have 
sought an interview with Lord Elgin. I received a reply on Wednesday 
saying that I should put down in writing what I had to state: I sent a 
reply the same day, stating shortly my contention and asking for a pri- 
vate and informal interview.^ I have heard again today to the effect 
diat a reply will be sent to me next week. I send you also a copy of 
South Africa containing an account of the interview with him. Beyond 
this I cannot go at present; 1 am too busy giving my attention to the 
Transvaal. I have, however, sent a cablegram suggesting a perma- 
nent committee here as I see that a great deal of work could be done 
0 

i Ftii^pp. 13S-5* 

3 VUt ‘Tetter to Private Secretary to Lord £lgui**» pp. 103-4; abo endoeiire 
to ’‘Letter to Private Secretary to Lord Elgtn’% pp. 253-4. 
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with such a committee which should be not a Transvaal Committee 
but a South African Committee. I think tlM^ with careful manage* 
mcnt it could become a most efficient body.| 

I sent another cablegram' yesterday ai^ng for immediate autho> 
rity as the committee must be formed while Mr. Ally and 1 arc here. 
I hope I shall receive some reply tomorrow. 

Tottrs sm em fy , 

[Enclosure] • 

Omar H. A. Johari, Es^^.s 
B ox 441 
West Street 
Durban 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy : S. N. 4539 

154. LETTER TO A. QjiDIR 


, [Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 10, 1906 

DEAR MR. QADIR, , 

Many thanks for your note. I am satisfied with the result of the 
interview with Lord Elgin, not because I am a.s8urcd of success, but 
because of the necessary work done. However, Lord Elgin, instead of 
giving a blank, negative reply, has promised to consider the proposal 
about the commission. There is therefore some hope yet left. 

I shall ask my manager to send you a copy of Indian Opinion regu- 
larly so long as you arc in London. When you return you can advise 
the manager of the change of address and copies will be posted there. 

I thank you for offering to send your monthly magazine to Phoenhe. 
Mr. Ally also wishes me to thank you for the copy sent to him. 

The papers you read before the East India Association I had seen 
while I was at Johannesburg; I dealt with it [sic] in the Gujarati 
columns of the paper.^ 

I send you herewith two copies of each of the Representations. 

Toon ibutrelf, 

[Enclosure] 

Abdul Qadir, Esq.* 

69, Shepherd’s Bush Road 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4542 

' Not available 
^ Spelt also as Jhaveri 

3 yUg “Jivan Hind”, Indian Opiman, 31-3-1906. 

* Editor of Lahore OUerm and Urdn 



155. BETTER TO W. J. WEST 


[Hotel Cecil, 

, London,] 

• J\fovember 10^ 1906 

DEAR MR. WEST, 

Please send a copy of Indian Opinion to Abdul Qadir, £sq., c/o 
Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London, as exchange copy for 
a monthly magazine which he will send. 

Mr. Qadir is a graduate of Punjab University and the proprietor 
of the magazine Urdo^. He may also become our honorary contri- 
butor. 

Tours sincenly, 

W. J. West, Esft.* 

Phcbnix ' 

Durban 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4541 


156. LETTER TO MESSRS WOOLGAR ROBERTS 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
Pfovembtr 12, 1906 

Messrs Wooloar & Roberts 
58, Fleet Street, £.C. 

gentlemen. 

Both Mr. Aliy and I have received your letters referring to press 
cuttings. 

We will have those cuttings on the terms mentioned, viz., 
j^l.1.0 for two hundred copies, if you can let us have the copies from 
the 20th ultimo. They need not necessarily be regarding the British 
Indian Association, Mr. Ally, or myself, but we will take copies gene- 
rally regarding British Indians in South Africa. 

Tosirs famHUfy, 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4522 

1 Urdu 

2 There b an error in the initiab for, apart iirom A. H. West, who managed 
dm Rw gliA aide of IndUm Opmm, there was no one dse of that name at Pheeniz. 



157. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETAkr TO LORD ELGIN 

[Hotel Gkcil» 
London,] 
Nouemher 12^ *1906 

TO * 

The Private Secretary to 

1'he Right Hon'ble the Earl of Elgin 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 

Colonial Office 

London 

SIR, 

Wc have the honour to submit for His Lordship’s information a 
cablegram received from the British Indian Association in Johannes- 
burg, “Have affidavit Godfrey obtained signatures blank paper false 
pretence using name bias (code word for British Indian Association) 
signature now withdrawn, cabling Lord Elgin, papers published full 
report conference”.* • 

From this it would appear that the Johannesburg papers have 
received a report o^* the proceedings of the Deputation and it is evi- 
dently on the strength of the reference therein to cablegram received 
by His Lordship from Indians in Johannesburg that the British Indian 
Association has sent the cablegram to His Lordship. 

W§ hao€ ihi honour to rrnnam, 
Tour ohodiont smants^ 

m 

From a pliotostat of the typewritten office copy; S. N. 4547 


* Alio quoted in “Letter to Sir Henry Cotton", p* 151, but the 
text varies slightly. 


6~10 



158. L^TER TO *'THE TIMES''^ 


Hotel Cecil, 
London, 

. November 12, 1906 

The Editor 
THE TIMES 

Printing House Square, £.G. 

SIR, 

By your leading article in The Times of the 10th instant on the 
British Indian question in the Colonies, you have lifted it from the plat- 
form of parochialism to that of 'Imperialism. For the present, how- 
ever, we will be thankful if you will allow us to deal with the Asiatic 
Law Amendment Ordinance without touching the larger issue discussed 
by you. , 

You say: 

It does not seem likely or desirable that a measure, which appears to be 
supported generally by the opinion of the people who are shortly to have 
power to make their own laws, should be refused the assent of the Crown. 
We venture to take exception to your opinion for the following 
reasons: , 

1. You admit that upon the merits of the particular controversy aroused 
by the Ordinance there is “at present hardly evidence enough 
to form judgment”. 

2. The Ordinance docs not affect the broad question of Asiatic Immig- 
ration into the Transvaal, but it very materially alters to their 

^ prejudice the status of British Indians resident in the Colony. 

3. It is not “a purely temporary measure”; for, while it is true that 
Mr. Duncan stated that it was introduced without prejudice to 
further legislation, there was no question of the Ordinance itself 
being “a temporary measure”. In its very nature it is not capable 
of being temporary, because it is intended to carry out once and 
for all, so it is said, registration of British Indians in the Transvaal, 
and to compel them to carry passes, euphemistically called regis- 
tration certificates. 

4. Instead of preserving the status quo and relieving the Asiatic resi- 
dents from “certain manifest grievances”, it reduces their status and 
remove^ not a single grievance. 


< Tliis letter was not puUiahed in The Tims. 
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5. While the prejudice on the part of the general porticm the white 
conoununity is admitted, the manner of giwng effect to it is jftutdy 
a creation of the Government and the iTransvaal conununity is 
certainly not privy to the framing of the Ordinance. Its plan is 
undoubtedly drastic, but honest. If it had its own way, perhaps 
that portion of it which represents anti-.\siatic agitation will pass 
legislation involving deportation of Indian residents in the Colony. 
Such, in effect, it will be remembered, was the resolution passed 
by the so*called National Convention. 

6. Tliat the Transvaal is on the eve of getting Responsible Government 
is an additional reason why, instead of the British Indian position 
being prejudiced by the Ordinance in question, it should be so 
commended to the incoming Government as to bear the Imperial 
stamp; that is to say, the status of British Indians should be levelled 
up to that enjoyed by British Irfdians at the Cape. 

7. There is absolutely no proof justifying a dangerous departure 

from the traditions of Crown Colony Government in the shape of 
invidious class distinctions. • 

8. Involving, as the question does, Imperial considerations of the 
highest order, the Imperial Government should think twice before 
sanctioning panic legislation which underlies the Ordinance. 

The reasons we have above given for withholding the Royal sanc- 
tion are also reasons showing why a commission should be a|)point(^ 
to go into the question, and to place such evidence before the public 
and the Government as is, on your own showing, at present lacking. 
You, Sir, have rightly said that every Indian returning from the Trans- 
vaal to India returns a missionary to sow discontent. We, who have 
the privilege of representing the community, can state that we have given 
only the most moderate expression to the sentiments of the thousands 
who attended the mass meeting referred to by you. It is not possible 
for us to describe in words the bitterness which animated that meeting 
regarding the measure. The lower the status of the Indian, the greater 
would be his hardship under the Ordinance. The well-to-do Indian 
may by reason of his position be able to escape the grossest Ibrms of 
oppression which must inevitably flow from the Ordinance. Poor 
people were, under the registration effected by Lord Milner’s advice, 
dragged at four o’clock on a cold winter’s morning from their beds in 
Johannesburg, Heidelberg and Potchefrtroom, and marched to the 
poUcc station, or Asiatic Offices, as the case might be.* It is they who 
under the Ordinance would be hustled by the Kaffir Police at every 
turn, and not the better-class Indiana. They, therefore, feel th^ 


• Of a latEc unauUnwiacd influx of Indians 
2 VoL III, pp. 293-4. 
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treatment more than we do, because to them their hardship is an 
eyer-present reality. ,i 

The Indian commui^ty has all along contended that there is no 
unauthorized influx on a wholesale scale, that there is no attempt by 
the community to countenance any such influx, that the present machinery 
is absolutely effective to check unauthorized entry and the documents 
already held by Indians are sufficient for purposes of identification. 
If these statements hre challenged, as they have been challenged, is it 
not at least in common fairness necessary to appoint a commission of 
enquiry[?] 

Wt are, etc., 

[M. K. Gandhi 
H. O. Ally] 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4543 

159. LETTER TO SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN 


Hotel Cecil, 

* London, 

November 12, 1906 

DEAR SIR LEPEL, 

I am obliged to you for your note. The Ttmes leader is very important 
and certainly on the whole sympathetic. 

May I venture to ask you to write a short fetter to The Times 
emphasizing the question of discontent and the Imperial importance 
of the question. 

I beg to enclose herewith copy of the letter' written by Mr. Ally 
and myself to The Tittus, 

I have been considering with Sir Muncherji the question of forming 
a permanent committee for the South African Indians. The work of 
the Deputation will be frittered away if it cannot be continued after 
its return to South Africa. If a small committee was formed it would 
be a very great assistance. May we rely upon your co>operation. 
Mr. Ally and I will be obliged if you will lend your name to the 
committee. A- cable has just been received from Johannesburg sanctioning 
the formation of such a committee. 

/ am, 

Tours truly, 

[Enclosure] 

Sir Lbpxl Griffin, K.G.S.I. 

4, CADOOAfr Gardens 
Sloans Square 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4544 
I The preceding item 



160 . LETTER TO H. hox^ 


[Hotsl Cbol. 
LomoonJ 
Movmber 12, *1906 

DEAR MR. cox, * 

I enclose herewith The Times lending article on the British" Indians. 
May I ask you to use your powerful pen? I enclose also copy of the 
letter addressed by Mr. Ally and myself to The Times.^ If the matter 
is dealt with by the various members of the deputation in the columns 
of The Times I think it will keep the question prominently before the 
public and is likely to influence Lord Elgin. 

/ am. 

Youfs truif, 

[2 enclosures] 

Harold Cox, Esq., M.P. * 

6, Raymonds Buildings 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy; S. N. 4546 

161. LETTER TO SIR MUNCHERJI BHOWNAGGREE 

Hotel Cecil, 
London, 
Jiovember 12, 1906 

DEAR SIR MUNCHERJEE, 

I have received a cablegram today authorizing formation of the 
committee. Unless I hear from you to the contrary I shall wait* on you 
on Wednesday at 11. 3U a.m. to discuss what should be done. I h«A^e 
invited Sir LepeFs co-operation already. Will you kindly write to me ? 

1 have written to some members of the deputation urging them 
to write to The Times.^ I submit a draft* for your approval. I think if 

* Copies of this were sent to Sir George BIrdwood, Ameer Alt and J. D. Reel. 

2 Vide pp. 146^ 

*Thc original has ”await”. 

^ None of these is available. However, a letter from Sir Roper Lethbridge 
who was not a member of the deputation appeared in TtmsJ, 12-11-1906. 

Sir Roper, who was editor of 77u Englishman^ Calcutta, said that the entire British 
community in India was in sympathy with the representation of the Transvaal 
Indians to Lord Elgin. 

* Vida “Draft Letter to Tha Timas**, pp. 156-9. It is dated November 13 and 
carries corrections in Gandhiji*s hand. Either the note %vms posted on November 
13 or the draft letter was merely dated November 13 for die convenience of 
Sir Munchefji who*was to send it to Tht Tims under hU signature* 
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you \yrote something after the draft it cannot but carry weight and keep 
the controversy going, ft will produce a good effect in South Afiica. 

f / «"» 

Tom 

[Enclosure] 

Sir M. M. Bhownagoubb, K.G.S.I. 

196, Cromwell Road, S.W. 

Troth a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4549 


162. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY TO LORD ELGIN 

, [Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 
November 12, 1906 

TO , 

The Private Secretary to 

The Right Hon’ble the Earl of Elgin 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 

Colonial Office 

London 

SIR, 

I am obliged to you for the copy of the Minutes of the deputation 
that waited on His Lordship on Thursday last. I note this copy is 
marked “Confidential”. His Lordship may have seen the report of the 
proceedings in The Times. I may state that four reporters came to me 
immediately after the interview and asked me to give them a report of 
the meeting. I told them that I was pledged by His Lordship to privacy. 
I was therefore somewhat surprised to find the report in The Times. I 
approached Sir Lepel Griffin, and he too expressed surprise. I am quite 
at a loss to understand how The Times secured the information. In 
view of the fact that a report of the proceedings has appeared in 
The Times and that it does not represent at all fully the statements 
submitted to His Lordship on behalf of British Indians, will His 
Lordship permit me to give a copy of the Minutes to the Press? 

I have the honoar to remam, 
Sir, 

Tour ohedieat senaat. 

From a photostat the typewritten office S. N. 4550 



163. LETTER TO SIR HESRT^ COTTOM 

Hotel Cbcil» 
London, 
November 12, 1906 

m 

DEAR SIR HENRY, 

I am obliged to you for your note of the 12th instant. We have 
received today Ac following cablegram : “Have affidavits Godfrey obtained 
signatures blank paper false pretences using name bias (code word 
for British Indian Association). Signatures now withdrawn. Cabling 
(Lord) Elgin. Papers publish full report conference.” This cablegram 
means that a full report has been published in Johannesburg and reference 
has evidently been made to the cablegram referred to by Lord Elfpn. 
Mr. Ally and I know the gentleman well. Personally I can only say 
that he is a little insane. He is a medical man and ha* taken his degree 
at Edinburgh and in measures to be taken against the Ordinance he 
would go much further than w'c should. Indeed he even advocated 
violent measures, that is simply because there is no problem placed 
before him for solution but he loses his mental balance. There are 
other matters connected with Dr. Godfrey proving the statement made 
by me which I need not touch upon at any rate for the present. His 
two brothers are undergoing legal education here and they have sigpied 
the personal representation' addressed to I^ord Elgin of which they 
have sent you a copy. They too are enraged at their brother’s conduct 
and even went so far as to suggest that they should publicly disowm 
his conduct.^ Mr. Ally and I have, however, told them that such a 
course is not at all necessary. As you have asked the question’, I thought 
I should place the above information at your disposal. 

I rem^, 
Yoar$ tnfy, 

Sir Henry Cotton, M.P. 

45, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4551 


’ “Representatioa to Lord Elgin”, pp. 78-80 
* TTicy did do this in a letter to Tht Tmu, 14-11-1906. 

’ The reference here is to a question in die House of Co mm ons, on November 
14, 1906, by Sir Henry Cotton, vOtr alia, whether the Undersecretary of State for the 
Cdonies, Mr. Churchill, had received tdegrams indicating that the petition in quesdon 
“was spurious, and that the rignatures to it were obtained under fidse pretences'*. 



164. LEl\-ER TO SIR HENRT COTTON 

Hotel Gecsl, 
London, 

• November 13^ 1906 

dear sir henry, 

I thank you for your note of the 12th instant. In view of the fact 
that Mr. Morley has consented to receive a deputation on Thursday 
week, as you will see from a separate letter' that is being addressed 
to you, would it not be premature to ask a question about the decision 
of Lord Elgin regarding the appointment of a commission ? 

/ riMMW, 
fours truly. 

Sir Henry Cotton 

45, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4555 


163. LETTER TO L. M. JAMES 

9 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 13, 1906 

DEAR MR. JAMBS, 

I have your note of the 12th instant. You may have seen a short 
report of the interview with Lord Elgin in The Times of the 9th instant. 

We are to see Mr. Morley on the 22nd instant. There is some 
hope of a commission being appointed. I think you should on your 
side send a reminder to the Foreign Office. 

Tours truly, 

L. M. James, Esq. 

Chinese Legation 
Portland Place, W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4556 


• Not avitUable 



166. LETTER TO LORD sfAJ^LET 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
^NovetfAer J3, 2906 

MY LORD, 

Mr. Morley has appointed Thursday the 22nd instant at 12.20 
o rcccwc a small deputation with reference to the Asiatic I^aw Amend** 

Transvaal. On behalf of my colleague 
. ™‘y myself, may I enquire whether you will be good enough 
to join the deputation? Sir Lepel Griffin has kindly consented to 

T 5- "'‘^y * •'‘•so •■‘Sl^ you be at the 

India Office at 12 o’clock on Thursday week. 

/ rtmaitif 

* Tom fmllifulfy, 

The Right Hon’ble Lord Stanley op Alderley 
18, Mansfield Street, W., 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4557 


167. LETTER TO B. HOLLAND 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 13, 1906 

dear sir, • 

Mr. Ally and I will do ourselves the honour of waiting on you 
tomorrow at 4.30, as suggested in your letter of even date You state 
in your letter “the 13th instant tomorrow afternoon”. I therefore take 
it that “13th” is a slip. 

I «m, 

Toorj 

Bernard Holland, Esq. 

Colonial OpncE 
London 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4558 



168. leYter to w. h. arathoon 


[Hotel GEaL, 
London,] 

* November 13, 1906 

#• 

DEAR ARATHOON, 

I am obliged to you for your note of even date. If you will kindly 
let me have as many invitation cards as you can spare, 1 shall 
distribute them amongst the M.P’s. 

I have received a copy of the Minutes of the meeting with Lord 
Elgin. I am taking copies for distribution. I shall have much pleasure 
in sending you one. 

With many thanks for all the trouble you are taking, 

Toun situtnly, 

W. H. Arathoon, Esq,. 

3, Victoria Street, S.W. 

From the cype«irritten office copy; S. N. 4559 


169. LETTER TO T. MORISON 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 13, 1906 


DEAR SIR, 

Mr. Ally and I, as you know, have come here as a Deputation 
from the British Indians of the Transvaal. We shall be obliged if you 
will kindly give us an appointment to wait on you in connection with 
our mission. 

/ remain. 
Tours feallffiilfy, 

Theodore Morison, Esq.i 
g/o The East India Association 
3, Victoria Street 

From the typewritten t^ce copy: S. N. 4560 
# 

1 At one tiine Principal of the Mohammedan College at Aligarii; appointed 
to the Supreme Legislative Council by Lord Mayo and, towards the enti of 1906, to 
the India Council by Morley 



m. LETTER TO SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD 


[Hotel Cecil, 

LONDOIf,] 

^opember 13, 1906 

DEAR SIR GEORGE, 

Thank you very much for your letter of even date. I return here- 
with your previous letter referred to in your letter under reply, 1 shall 
thank you to let me have an amended letter, as suggested by you. I 
entirely agree that Sir Munchcijcc has made this question his own. 

/ am, 

Ttntrs imiff 

Enclosure 


Sir George Birdwood 
119 , The Aveni/e 
West Ealing 


From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4.'>t)l 


17/. LETTER TO C. F. COOPER 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,") 
Jiovmher 13, 1906 

DEAR MR. COOPER, 

I enclose herewith copies of the latest Representations submitted 
to Lord Elgin in connection with the British Indian position in the 
Transvaal. More literature on this subject I shall send after my retuitk 
to South Africa. 

A permanent [committee] is in course of formation. I have handed 
your name to Mr. Ritch who will act as Secretary. He will correspond 
with you and see you in the matter and seek your co-operation which 
you have kindly promised to give and he may also, as opportunities 
offer, speak to meetings that may be organized by the Union* or any 
ethical society. 

/ am, 

[Enclosure] 

Charles F. Cooper, Esq. 

36 , Oakley Square 
London, N.W. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4562 


* Union of Etfaioil Societies 



172. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY TO MORLET 


[Hotel Cecil, 

. London,] 

, November 13, 1906 

TO 

The Private Secretary to 

The Right Hon’ble John Morley 

The India Office 

Whitehall, S.W. 

sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 12th instant 
advising me of the date on which Mr. Morley will be pleased to receive 
the Indian Deputation. 

I hope to submit the names of the members of the deputation in 
due course and shall endeavour to restrict the number as much as 
possible. 

^ / have the honour to remain^ 

Sir^ 

Tour obedient servant^ 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: ^ N. 4563 

173. LETTER TO MRS. G. BLAIR 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

, November 13, 1906 

DEAR MADAM, 

I am very much obliged to you for your note of the 12th instant. 
Mr. Ally and I will be pleased to come over to Croydon, and to pay 
our respects to Mrs. Bonneiji*, and to make your acquaintance, some 
time in the afternoon of Thursday next. We hope to be there between 
4 and 5 o’clock. 

I am. 
Yours tmh. 

Mrs. Blair 

c/o Mrs. W. C. Bonnerji 
“Kiddbrpore” 

Bedford Park 
Croydon 

From the typewritten oflSce copy: S. N. 4564 
* Wicfaiw of W. C. BonnetjL He died in En^and in July, 1906. 



174. LETTER TO MISS F. WIJH'ERBOTTOM 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
Jiovtmber 15, 1906 

DEAR MISS WINTERBOTTOM, * 

I need hardly repeat to you how delighted I was to have h most 
interesting conversation with you regarding the lot of my countrymen 
in South Africa. 

I enclose herewith copies of the two latest memorials submitted 
to Lord Elgin. Further literature I can only send you on my return to 
South Africa. 

Mr. Ritch, of whom I spoke to you last evening, will see you in 
due course and acquaint you with the matters as they progress. 

I thank you for offering to speak to the lady vou mention in 
connection with the loan of furniture. 

/ am, 

fours truly, 

[Enclosure] 

Miss F. Winterbottom’ 

The Emerson Club • 

19, Buckingham Street 
Strand, W. 

From a photostat of the tyjjewrittcn office copy : S. N. 4505 


175. LETTER TO DR. J. OLDFIELD 


[Hotei. Cecil, 
London,] 
J^ovember 13, 1906 

my dear OLDFIELD, 

Mr. Ritch is making an application to the Benchers for a remission 
of his terms. One of his reasons is that his father-in-law, Mr. Cohen, 
is in a condition of insanity and that in his interest it is necessary for 
him to go to South Africa as early as possible. Absence from South 
Africa, where Mr, Cohen has passed his happiest days, makes him very 
morose. Will you kindly let me have a certificate as to Mr. Cohen’s 

* Secretary of tlic Uflioo of Ethical Socicttci 
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condition, [mentioning] the fact that it is necessary for him, if you so 
codsider it, to go to ^<mth AiHca as early as possible? 

Tarns dsuardy. 

Dr. Josiah Oldfield 
Lady Margaret Hospital 
Bromley 
Kent 

From a photostat of the typewritten ofiBcc copy: S. N. 4566 

176. DRAFT LETTER TO *‘THE TIMDS"'^ 

Constitutional Club, 
[London,] 

* November 13, 1906 

The Editor 
THE TIMES 
[London] 

SIR, 

All thoughtful men must welcome your weighty leader on the 
Transvaal British Indian question which has recently come to the fore 
by reason of the visit of the Indian Deputation from the Transvaal. 

I have carefully read and re*read your remarks apd I must confess that 
all that you have stated goes conclusively to show that Lord Elgin cannot 
possibly advise His Majesty to sanction the Asiatic Law Amendment 
Ordinance. As Sir Lepel graphically put before Lord Elgin, “The 
toad under the harrow knows where and whether it is hurt!” The Ordi- 
nance which is supposed to relieve British Indians has given rise to the 
greatest irritation to the Indian community. You will perhaps give 
me the credit for knowing fairly intimately the British Indian question 
in South Africa which I have always considered to be one of the first- 
class magnitude. You, sir, have now very ably shown the Imperial 
importance of the question. 

About a year ago, at a sitting of the Legislative Council of the 
Transvaal, Sir George Farrar suggested that a commission should be 
sent to the Transvaal to enquire into the whole position. I immediately 
accepted the proposition and approached Mr. Lyttelton who, had he 
been still at the Colonial Office,^ I doubt not, would have appointed 
a commission. 

■#' 

I This draft is by Gandhiji. Vida “Letter to Sir Muncheiji Nrownaggree", 
jq>. 149-50. This letter did not appear in Tha Tunas, 

> Alfred Lyttdt<m was succe^ed by Lord Engin as Secretary of State fi>r the 
Ooloiiies in 1905. 
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In view of the approaching Colonial Conference, it becomes doubly 
imperative that the Imperial Government shouVl appoint such a cewn- 
mission, so that the Conference may have reliable data befinre it to -go* 
upon. There can be no conceivable objection from any quarter to the 
appointment of such a commission. Not to prejudge the ras e , it will 
be only reasonable to withhold the Royal sanction for the Ordnance 
in question, pending the report of any such commission that may be 
appointed. • 

I re-echo your opinion regarding the terrible discontent that b 
being spread by British Indians from South Africa. As you very properly 
say, it b not a question of political disabilities but one of inability to 
enjoy the ordinary rights of a British subject or even a human being 
in a civilized country. If the Colonics persut in their policy of exclusion, 
they will force on the mother country for solution a very serious prob- 
lem which the late Sir William Wilson Hunter* used to reiterate in 
your columns, namely, “Is India to remain a part of the British Domi- 
nions or not?” He who runs may read that England will find it difficult 
to hold India if her people, immediately they migrated to Britbh 
Colonies, are to be insulted and degraded as if they belonged to a 
barbarous race. 

, / am, $u,t 

From a photostat of the t/i^writtcn draft with corrcxtioiis in Gandhiji's liand: 
S. N. 4552 


177. LETTER TO MRS. EREETH 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November If, 1906 

DEAR MRS. FREETII, 

I am exceedingly sorry that I shall not be able to be with you on 
Sunday evening. If you are free some other evening next week I should 
like to accept it provisionally. 

I send you the photograph I promised. To Mrs. Gandhi’s right 
is the only son* of my widowed sbter. 

Yours sinemfy, 

[Enclosure] 

Mrs. Freeth 

48, Finchley Road, N. 

From the typewritten oflice copy: S. N. 4568 

' Authority on Indian aflairs and leading member of the British Committee 
of the Indian National Congros; aide VoL I, p. 381. 

* GtAuldas, son of Raliatbehn 



178. LETTER TO J. C. MUKERJI 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
J^'ovember 14, 1906 

t ' 

DEAR MR . UVKERJJ , 

I have your note. I have been occupied every evening; that is 
why 1 have not been able to write to you giving an appointment. 
Will you please come tomorrow at 6 p.m. and wait in the hall if I am 
not in or my room is not open ? Mr. Ally and I are paying a visit to 
Mrs. Bonneijee tomorrow and we may be a little late ; we shall then on 
our return dine together and continue our chat. 

I am, 
Tours truly ^ 

J. G. Mukerji} Esq. 

65, Cromwell Avenue 
Hiohoate, N. 

From the typewritten oflice copy: S. N. 4^69 


179. LETTER TO S. HOLLICK 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 14, 1906 

MR. IIOLUCK, 

It is a pity you are meeting with difficulty in getting signatures'. 
If you think that any good purpose can be served by my accompanying 
you on your visits, I shall be glad to do so. 

I send you a copy of the Memorial referred to in your letter. 

I am, 

Tmtrs truly. 

Enclosure 

S. Hollick, Esq. 

162, London Wall, E.C. 

From'* photoeut of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4570 


' For the petition of the Rqireientetives of Wholeiale Houses of South /Urica 
to Lord Elgin; ndr “Draft Petition to Lord Elgin", pp. 106-7. 



180. LETTER TO SIR RICHARD SOLOMON 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 15, 1906 

SIR, • 

As you were good enough to say on board that you would, if time 
permitted, give me a few minutes during your stay in London, may I 
ask you to give me an appointment? 


Tutrs /mtlffiilfy. 

Sir Richard Solomon 
The Reform Club 
Pall Mall 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4571 ^ 


181. leto:er to w. churchild 


[Hotel Cecil, 

, London,] 

November 15, 1906 

Winston Churchill, Esft. 

His Majesty’s Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Whitehall 

SIR, 

Mr. Ally and I, who have come as a Deputation from the Trank- 
vaal on behalf of the British Indians, venture to request an appoint- 
ment with you in order to enable us to place the British Indian position 
in the Transvaal before you.* We shall be extremely obliged if you could 
spare a short time to enable us to wait on you. 

/ heute the honour to remuiu. 
Sir, 

Tourt obelieiUfjt, 

From a photostat of the typcMrritten office copy: S. N. 4572 


* Similar letters were sent to Lord hClner, A. J. Balfour and Alfred Lyttelton. 

* Gandhiji met Winston Ghurdiill on November 27, 1906. 
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182, LETTER TO H. ROSE MACKENZIE 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 15, 1906 

OEAft MR. MACKENZIE, 

Ma^'I have a call from you tomorrow in the morning? 

I am. 

Tours truly, 

H. Rose Mackenzie, Esq. 

C/O SOUTH AFRICA 
Winchester House, E.C. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4573 

183. LETTER TO W. A. WALLACE 

t [Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 
November 15, 1906 

W. A. Wallace, Esq. 

Queen Anne’s Chambers 
Broadway 

Westminster , 

dear sir. 

Re: No. 23, Ground Floor 

I have your letter of the 15th instant herein. I enclose herewith 
a cheque for the sum of £2,5 for the furniture mentioned in your 
letter in reply. Kindly let me have a proper receipt from Mr. Jamieson. 

* I enclose also agreement of lease signed by Mr. Ritch in his capacity as 
the Secretary and Treasurer of the South Africa British Indian Vigilance 
Committee^. The agreement is signed by Mr. Ritch because I myself 
will be shortly leaving for South i^rica; at the same time if you wish 
the agreement to be endorsed by me, with reference to Mr. Ritch’s 
signature, I shall be pleased to do so. Will you kindly let me have the 
lease signed by the landlord? 

May I know when I receive the keys of the room? 

I am. 

Tours fedtbfuUy, 

2 enclosurgt 

From ■ {ffiotosUt erf* the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4574 

1 The name was later changed to Souffi Africa British Indian Committee. Vide 
“Letter to Sir George Birdwood'*, p. 195w 



184, LETTER TO T. J. BENNETT 


Hotel Gboil, 
Strand, 
^ [London,] 

Novmher' ISf 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

It has been decided and we have been authorized by the British 
Indian community in South Africa to form a committee for securing 
fair treatment to British Indian subjects in South Africa. 

It is proposed to call the committee “South Africa British Indian 
Vigilance Committee”. 

Sir William Wedderburn, Sir Lepel Griffin, Sir Henry Cotton, 
Mr. J. D. Rees, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir MunchtAji Bhownaggree, 
and other sympathizers have kindly consented to join the committee. 

We shall be pleased if ^ou will kindly let us know whether you will 
be good enough to join the committee. We may state that no conti* 
nuous and active work will be expected of the committee as such work 
will be done by a ^piall executive committee, but we arc anxious to 
secure the moral support and inffuence of all who consider that British 
Indians in South Africa are not receiving fair and just treatment. 

Mr. L. W. Ritch of South Africa has consented to act as secretary 
for the committee. 


HV nrnam, ^ 
Dtar Sir, 
Tours 

[M. K. Gandhi 

H. O. AU.V) 


T. J. Bennett, Esq., C.I.E.' 

The Times of India 

[London] 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4575 


• Of Bennett Coleman R Co., puUiilieis of The Ttsaes btMa 



185. LETTER TO DADABHAI NAOROJl* 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London, W. C.,] 

, Jfovember 16, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

We have been authorized by the British Indian community in South 
Africa to form a committee for securing fair and just treatment of British 
Indians in South Africa. It is proposed to call the committee “South 
Africa British Indian Vigilance Committee”. 

We shall be pleased and obliged if you will kindly let us know 
whether you will 1^ good enougli to join the committee. 

We may state that no continuous and active work will be expected 
of the members ^f the committee, except by those who will also allow 
themselves to be nominated as members of a small executive committee. 

We arc anxious to secure the moral support and influence of all 
who should consider that British Indians in South Africa are not receiving 
fair and just treatment. 

Mr. L. W. Ritch of Soutli Africa has consented to act as secretary 
to the committee. * 

W0 art. 

Tours faiU\fully, 

M. K. Gandhi 
H. O. Ally 


Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq. 

22, Kbnninoton Road, S.E. 

From a photostat of the typewritten original: G. N. 2271 


I This is in fact a circular letter, and was sent abo to Sir Henry Cotton, 
Sir George Birdwood, Sir Lepel GriflBn, Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
Sir Charles Schwann, Sir William Wedderbum, A. H. Scott, J. M. Robertson, Har<^ 
Cox, T. H. Thorn to n and J. D. Rees. 



186. LETTER TO **THE TIMES"* 


[Hotel Ceoil, 
London, 
^ November I6y J986] 

[The Editor 
THE TIMES 
London 

SIR,] 

Perhaps it is necessary for me to say a word about the “petition” 
from certain Indians regarding the Briti^ Indian Deputation from the 
Transvaal which was the subject matter of question and answer in 
Parliament as reported in your issue of yesterday’s date. It is said therein 
that I do not possess any mandate, that I am a professional agitator and 
that my advocacy of the Indian cause has resulted in Tiarm being done 
to the Indians. 

The appointment of my colleague and myself was made unanimously 
at a public meeting. We hold* a document to that effect.* The mass meeting 
at Johannesburg which was convened by me as Secretary to the British 
Indian Association approved of the principle of the Delegation. The first 
signatory* to this “petition” was present at the meeting and spoke strongly 
in support of all the principal resolutions. He, moreover, offered himself 
as one of the delegates but was not accepted. The “petition” is signed 
by two Indians. It is necessary to distinguish the “petition” from a paper 
purporting to have been signed by 437 Indians and repudiating our 
mandate. As to this, the following cable was received by the Delegates from 
Johannesburg on the 10th instant: “Have affidavits Godfrey obtained 
signatures blank paper false pretences using name bias (code word for 
the British Indian Association, Transvaal) signatures now withdrawn 
cabling (Lord) Elgin papers publish full report conference.” The forego- 
ing cable was evidently sent on the telegraphic report of the interview 
sent by the Press correspondents. 

The incident does not mean that the two signatories of the “petition” 
approve of the Asiatic Ordinance. On the contrary, in their opinion 
evidently I am the mischievous cause of the legislation which they detest 
as much as the other Indians. Their attitude resolves itself into personal 
objection to me and not into one of approval of the Ordinance. 


1 This was not publiahed in Tht Tlmeu 
* Vid§ ••Interview to SauA Africa**^ p. 172. 
^ Dr* Willians Godfrey 
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As I have been allowed by the CSolonial Office to see the **petition” — 
I'knpw that the expression '^professional agitator” means a paid agitator — 
I may then state that the thirteen years’ service rendered by me to my 
countrymen has been a labour of love and [a matter of the] keenest 
pleasure to me. 

^Opinions may differ as to the usefulness or otherwise of my services. 
The late Sir John I^obinson considered that they were not useless.' Mr. 
William, Hosken^ and others in the Transvaal also encourage me in the 
work I am trying to do, namely, to cement the relations between the 
European and the British Indian subjects in South Africa by removing 
all cause for misunderstanding. 

The only reason for tendering this explanation is that the sacred 
mission which I have come here to discharge may not be prejudiced in 
the eyes of the public by leaving unchallenged the allegation in question. 

[/ am, ete., 

M. K. Gandhi] 

Indian Opinion,* 15>12*1906 

Also typewritten draft: S. N. 4577 


187, LETTER TO T. MORISON 

f 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 16, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

^ I beg to enclose herewith the papers promised by me. 

I shall thank you to return the Minutes of the meeting with Lord 
Elgin after you have done with them. 

7 am. 
Tours truly. 

Enclosure 

Theodore Morison, Esq. 
c/o The East India Association 
9, Victoria Street, W. 

From the typewritten oflke copy: S. N. 4578. 


> Fi* Vol. Ill, p. 160. 

3 Prominent European member of the Transvaal Legislative Assembly 



188. LETTER TO MESSRS A. BOIfNER 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,} 
• Jfovember. t6, 1906 

Messrs A. Bonner 

1 & 2, Tool’s Court 
London, E.C. 

DEAR SIRS, 

Herewith please find enclosed cheque for the sum of j(J2.8.0 
together with your bill, which kindly return duly receipted. 

Ttmrs fmUifidfy, 

2 enclosures , 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4579 


189. LETTER TO MRS. S. WALTON 


[Hotel CsaL, 
London,] 
November 16, 1906 


DEAR SIRS. WALTON, 

I have just been talking to a valued friend' about the conversation 
we had yesterday. He is a missionary belonging to the Arya Samaj 
of the Punjab. The Samaj is to Hinduism what Protestantism is to 
Catholicism. The missionary friend is under a vow of poverty and his 
talents are devoted to the work of education combined with religion. 
He is an M.A. of Punjab University but in order to increase his use- 
fulness he is staying in London and studying for the London M.A. 1 
suggested to him that, if he could enter a quiet, nice English home, he 
would be able to see the real culture and beauty of English life wUch 
would be of immense use in his work. At the same time he is to live 
as cheaply as possible. Do you know a home that would take him wi^out 
pecuniary consideration? Of course he would pay for his board and 
lodging but he cannot pay more than £\ per week. It does not matter 


I Prof. Parpaanand 
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wherE such a home is so loi}g as it enables him to reach the British Museum 
within half an hour or kt the most three quarters of an hour. 

/ mttt 

Tours sisuerefy, 

Mas. Spencer Walton 
Andrew House 
Tonbridoe 

ft 

From* a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4580 

190. LETTER TO W. T. STEAD 


Hotel Cecil, 
London, 
November 16, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

As you were good enough to show very great sympathy with the 
cause of British Indians in the Transvaal, may I suggest your using 
your influence with the Boer leaders in the Transvaal? I feel certain 
that they did not share the same prejudice against British Indians as 
against the Kaffir races but as the prejudice against Kaffir races in a 
strong form was in existence in the Transvaal at the time when the 
British Indians immigrated there, the latter were immediately lumped 
together with the Kaffir races and described und^r the generic term 
“Coloured people”. Gradually the Boer mind was habituated to this 
qualification and it refused to recognize the evident and sharp distinctions 
that undoubtedly exist between British Indians and the Kaffir races in 
South Africa. 

If you were to place this position before them in your own graphic 
style and show to them that British Indians have an ancient civilization 
behind them, that they do not aspire to any political power in the Trans* 
vaal, that they are a mere handful, i.e., 13,000, and that further immig- 
ration can easily be regulated without accentuating class difference, I 
have no doubt dbat some at least of the Boer leaders would listen to you 
and give effect to your suggestions. 

The Indian community in the Transvaal will feel deeply grateful 
to you if you could see your way to influence the Boer mind in the direc- 
tion I have ventured to suggest to you. 

/ Timmm,' 
T&urs 

W. T, STEiW, Esft. 

Mowbray House 
Norfolk Street 
Strand 

From a photostat of die typewritten office copy: S. N. 4584 



i9I. LETTER TO H. S. L. POLAR 


Ho-rei. Cecil, 
[Txindon,] 
rnNovfmher 16, lb06 

DEAR MR. POLAK, 

I haven’t a moment to spare for any leading articles or matter. 
You will see from India a question* and answer regarding the Godfrey 
petition. Is it not a strange irony of fate that, while the doctor is madly 
doing all he can to injure the cause, his two brothers here are doing 
and rendering all the assistance in their power to further the cause? 
Arithmetically, therefore, any evil effect produced by the activity of 
the one should be neutralized, especially when it is remembered that 
the activity of the two is in the direction of the right course. Sir Mun» 
cheijec has addressed a letter* to The Times on it. So have I.* I send 
you a copy of my letter, also copy of letter* by the Godfreys. Your cable* 
gram tells me that your Association is cabling Lord Elgin. Up to the 
time of writing it would ap*pear that the cablegram has not arrived. 

I may have to cable next week for information. 

We meet Mr. Morley on the 22nd. I think the deputation will 
be strong. Sir Lepel Griffin will head it. 

A room has been engaged for the permanent committee at ;{^40 
per year. Furniture has been bought for £2b. Sir Muncheijec will 
probably be the chairman. More later. 

I am afraid that we cannot leave before the 1st week of next month 
because the committee will require organizing and there will be some 
work to be done after the interview w’ith Morley. • 

We had an exceedingly nice chat with Mr. Stead. He has promised 
to do all he can. I have therefore suggested to him that he should 
write to his Boer friends to distinguish between Coloured people belonging 
to different nationalities.* 

* Vide footnote 3, p. 151. 

* Vide “Draft Letter to The Times*', pp. 158-9. 

* Vide “Letter to The Times", pp. 1^8. 

* Ge o rge V. Godfrey and James W. Godfrey, of Linetdn’s Inn, wrote to The Times 
on November 15, 1906, entirely dissociating themselves from the petition of Dr. Godfrey, 

brother, and repeating their “strong protest" against the Asiatic Law Amendment 
Ordinance. They added that Gandhiji’s was “purely a labour of love” and not a measu 
to a selftsh end. The conduct of Dr. Godfrey, they thought, was inexplicable. See also 
*W>endix. 

* Vide the preceding item. 
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Ritch addresses his lecture' to the East India Association on the 
,26tli instant. * * 

I have met Miss Winterbottom of the Union of Ethical Sociedes. 
She feels ve^ much interested. 

The Pan-Islamic Society has sent a representation to Lord Elgin, 
copy of which too I am sending. 

* I want to draw up a report of the meeting of the London Indian 
Society^* but it is not yet ready, as also of the Pan-Islamic Society^. I 
might he able to give it herewith. The Pan-Islamic’s representation 
you should print. I am sending you also a splendid contribution by 
Dr. Oldfield. He will probably give us a series. You may write a 
short note on it, as also on the Indian Society meeting. 

Toufs sincmljf 

[Enclosure] 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4581 


* 192. LETTER TO T. J. BENNETT 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 16, 1906 

DEAR sm, , 

I know that you have consistently and continually advocated the 
cause of British Indians in South Africa throughout our troubles. 
Mr. Ally and I have come as a Deputation on behalf of British Indians in 
the Transvaal to wait on Lord Elgin and Mr. Morley. The Deputation 
has already, as you know, waited on Lord Elgin. Mr. Morley receives 
|he deputation on Thursday next the 22nd instant at 12.20 p.m. at the 
India Office. We shall be obliged if you will kindly join the deputation 
and give it the weight of your influence. Sir Lepel Griffin will lead it. 

I should also esteem it a favour if you will kindly give Mr. Ally 
and myself an appointment so that we may see you and place the position 
before you. 

I rtnudn. 
Tours fastl^ully, 

T.J. Bennett, Esq. 

121, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Fronra photostat of the typewritten office copy: S.N. 4582 

1 VUt “Ritch’S Speech at East India Association'*, pp. 255-7. 

2 Vide "Meting at London Indian Society”, pp.172-5. 

3 Fidt "Pan-Islamic Society”, pp. 175-6. , 



195. LETTER TO B. HOUAND 


[Hotel Cecil, 
LONDqN,] 
^Novemhtf /ff, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

I am obliged to you for your letter of the 15th instant. 

I note that Lord Elgin has no objection to the Minutes of the 
Deputation being given to the Press, provided that they are printed as 
a whole and without any omission. I am taking the liberty therefore of 
sending the Minutes to the editor of the Indian Opinion with instructions 
to print them in toto.^ 

/ rmain^ 
Tourt faitlifuifyt 

Bernard Holland, Esq. • 

Colonial Office 
Downing Street 
Whitehall 

From the typewritten office copy; S. N. 4583 


194. mTERVIEW TO ^^SOUTH AFRIC.r^^ 

November 16^ 1906 

With reference to the **petition*’ signed by Dr. W. Godfrey and C. M. PUlay, 
apparently on behalf of 437 other British Indians, who disclaim having given Mr. M« IL. 
Gandhi any mandate to represent them in England, (which formed the subject of a 
question in the House by Sir Henry Cotton last week) Mr. Gandhi has staled to a 
represenUtive of South Africa that a cablegram has been received fronn Johannesburg 
stating that the signatures of the 437 British Indians mentioned were obtained on 
blank paper by Dr. Godfrey, using the name of the British Indian Association. 

Mr. Gandhi said: 

So far as the p>osition of the Ordinance itself is concerned, it is not aflTec-* 
ted by the petition (which is signed only by Dr. Godfrey and an inter- 
preter named C. M. Pillay), as Dr. Godfrey was the strongest opponent 
of the Ordinance at the mass meeting held at the old Empire Theatre 
in September, when it was decided to send a Deputation to England. 
The only reason I can assign for his action is that he was very much 

1 These were published in Indian Opinion^ IS*12-1906. 

^ India republished this interview from South Afiua^ I7-1I-I906. 
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annoyed because he himself was not elected as one of the delegates when 
the ’matter came before* the committee appointed at that meeting to 
nominate the representatives to go to London. The petition of Messrs 
Godfrey and Pillay represents that I am a “professional political agi* 
tator”. As to that statement it can only arise from ignorance or wilful 
misrepresentation, because my services to my fellow-countrymen in 
South Africa for the last thirteen years have been purely a labour of 
love, and a matte/ of the keenest pleasure to me. 

Mf. Gandhi, in conclusion, showed a document, dated “Johannesburg, October 
1, 1906,*’ and signed “Abdool Oanie, Chairman, British Indian Anociatioa,’’ certi- 
fying that “M. K. Gandhi, Esquire, Honorary SMretary of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, and Hajee Ojer Ally, Enquire, President of the Hamidia Islamic Society, 
have been elect^ as Delegates to proceed to London for the purpose of submitting 
to the Imperial authorities the Indian view of the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance, 
as also to interview friends in England, of British Indians in South Africa.” 

India, 23-11-1906 


195. MEETim AT LONDON INDIAN SOCIETY^ 

. [After November 16, 1906^ 

At a well-attended meeting of the London Indian Society, on the 
3rd November, at 84 and 85, Palace Chambers, Westminster, the 
Hon’ble Dadabhai Naoroji in the chair, Mr. Jamts Godfrey of Natal, 
who is at present keeping his terms for the Bar and has passed his final 
examination, gave a paper under the above titled. Below is given a 
condensation of the paper: 

Since my arrival here, I have had ample opportunities of studying 
these people and I hope to show you that there are very many valuable 
lessons to be learnt from them. 

Let us examine and analyse them and see what qualities have 
made them what they are and what are the potent factors which are 
securing for them the universal triumph which seems to be growing 
larger and larger every day, and which must conunand the admiration 
of even their bitterest enemies. I was led to make this examination 
myself owing to what 1 felt were unsatisfactory replies given to me by 
a large number of our countrymen when leaving this land for home. 
Invariably I put them the question: “What has England taught you 
or what improvements have you in mind to suggest to your people when 

1 This is a report of the meeting held on November 3, and was publidied in 
Indim Opinion as “specially contributed”. It was written by Gandhiji; vide “Letter 
to H. S. L. PoUk”, p, 170. 

2 This item was published under the sub-title, “The Englishman as I Find 

Him”. 
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you return?” And to such questions I received the painful and sadden' 
ing reply to the effect that they had been too much occujued with their 
immediate studies and occupations to devote any time to or concern 
themselves about the people or things surrounding them. As to improve- 
ments at home, that is a question which affects local interests and, there- 
fore, must necessarily need local consideration, etc. Now gentlemen, 
I put it to you that such replies are anything but satisfactory. Whedier 
this be the frame of mind of the majority who go back, I jiot take 
upon myself the responsibility of stating. I hope I shall be told I am 
mistaken. Be that as it may, the knowledge of the fact of even one of 
us returning home in this mood of utter indifference and doubt, I feel, 
amply justifies a reference to the subject in a paper of this kind. The 
Englishman abroad is one person and the Englishman at home is 
quite another. In the first case he proves himself to be a veritable tyrant 
and a despot, but in the second case, i.fc., in England, few will say that 
he is not a desirable person. 

From this you will see, therefore, that we actually arrive in this 
country with more or less prejudiced views and ideas,* and apparently 
some never seem to get beyond that stage, and can never see or appreciate 
any good in the Englishman. We never seem to realize that we have 
come all the way from home in order to benefit ourselves and secure 
that experience and status which it is somewhat difficult for us to secure 
in our own land. We come, not with the intention of merely qualifying 
in some particular pitifession, but of simultaneously gaining that wider 
experience of the world and its ways which can only be had by travelling 
in foreign countries. We defeat the very object of our visit to this country 
if we do not carry away with us some of tlie multifarious benefits derived 
by our sojourn here. We want, after our staying here, to go back with 
the very best that the place can give us.. .If we don’t, the loss is ours 
and we are not doing our duty to ourselves, much less to our country. 

The success of the Japanese is admitted on all hands to have been 
due chiefly to their having, for the last 40 years or more, sent out students 
and specialists for the express purpose of eliciting the best information, 
learning the newest and latest inventions and carrying back the cream 
of Europe’s learning, advancement and ideas of progress, all for the 
benefit of their country. Mark you, they did not only carry this knowledge 
and ideas back, but they actually applied them with a result and success 
which have astonished the whole world. 

Let us try and reckon up some of their good points only and sec 
if they are worth copying. The bad points we leave aside. Throughout 
their whole history, we find that they have displayed a remarkable 
spirit of love for freedom and independence. Did they not have to 
fight for this bit of land which they now proudly call England? Did 
they not have both internal and external foes and that dizoiq^ many 
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centuries ? The wonderful genius of the race seems to have conspired with 
theatrengthening infli^ce of the place itself in securing a sure, certain 
End steady progress onward. The great American writer, R. W. Emerson, 
says: ‘These Saxons are the hands of mankind. They have the taste 
for toil, a 'distaste for pleasure or repose and the telescopic appreciation 
of distant gain. They are the wealth-makers and by dint of mental 
faQilty which has its own conditions and terms. The Saxon works after 
liking or only for himself and to set him at work and begin to draw his 
monstroiu v^ues out of barren Britain, all dishonour, fret and barrier 
must be removed and then his energies begin to plEy>* 

We see then that the whole mind of the race, so t6 say, has been 
expanding proportionately. They have persevered in it and kept up 
an even game. The English game appears to be one of main force 
to main force, the planting of foot to foot, fairplay and open field, a 
rough tug without trick or dodging. One cannot entertain any reason- 
able doubt of their ability and energy. Just realize for one moment 
the nature of the lightly artificial construction of the whole fabric here. 
The very climate and geography are in themselves matters which are 
contrary to such conditions as would enhance a natural existence. Bacon 
says: ‘Rome was a state not subject to paradoxes, but England subsists 
by antagonisms and contradictions and is a perfect museum of ano- 
malies.’ Is it not true, though it has been humorously said, that ‘no 
fruits ripen in England but a baked apple’, and, again, is it not equally 
true that no indigenous animal worth the mention has ever before 
flourished in this country in comparison with other countries? Yet in 
spite of these natural difficulties they have, owing to their dogged per- 
severance, tact, zeal and energy, driven all before them and are now 
at the top of the tree. There seems to be some secret power which per- 
meates the whole nation and makes for progress. They have pride 
and affection for their race. Do we not hear everyone of them boasting 
and priding himself on the fact of his being an Englishman? Does 
he not flout it to your face at every turn that because he is an Englishman 
therefore he rules? They have solidarity or responsibility and trust 
in each other. It has been said of the Englishmen that ‘they embrace 
their cause with more tenacity than their lives’. 

The paper was very well received. Messrs B. J. Wadia, M.A., 
Parmeshwar Lall, M.A., J. Gowrieshanker, M.A., Nathuram, Dwarka 
Das and several odier gentlemen who took part in the discussion congratu- 
lated the lecturer on his broad-mindedness and the ability with which 
he had written his paper. Some of the speakers thought that Mr. God- 
frey had dver-drawn the picture in favour the Englishman, but 
Mr. Godfrey in his reply, whilst thankingthe members for their sympathetic 
reception, said that he had purposely left out the other side of the English- 
num’s character, but he wanted to place before the members of the 
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Sooe^ wbat he considered was best in his character- and what was worthy 
of imitation. A vote of thanks to the lecturer an^ to the Chair brought 
the proceedings to a close. 

Indian Opinion, 29-12-1906 


196. THE PAPf-ISLAMIC SOCIETT* 

m 

» 

[After Movember 16; 1906] 

A meeting of the Pan-Islamic Society, whose headquarters are in 
London, took place at the Criterion Restaurant, on the 3rd November, 
in honour of its Founder and retiring Secretary, Mr. Abdullah Al-Mamoon 
Sohraworthy, M.A., M.K.R.S., Barristcr-at-Law. 

At the reception were present Mr, Syed Ameer Ali (cx-Judge of 
the High Court of Judicature at Calcutta), Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Mr. Shamji Krishnavarma, Mr. S. A. Quadir, Miss Martha Craig, 
Miss A. A. Smith, Mrs. Conseil, His Excellency Hamid Beg (Councillor 
of the Turkish Empire), Mrs. Hamid Beg, Miss Faizi (w'^o is a scholar 
of Madras University and who is now training as an educationist), 
His Excellency Muin-ul-Vizajat (Charge d’Affaircs of the Persian Lega- 
tion), Dr. Pollen and many others. 

Mr. M. H. Kidwai, of Lucknow, received the guests. 

Mr. Sohraworth)^ the retiring Secretary, has had a distinguished 
career in London. He is a much-travelled man and is the author of 
Malki Law, as also the Sayings of Mahomed. He has made Pan-lslamism 
his life work, and in his striking, though somewhat lengthy speech, he 
clearly showed that the object of Pan-lslamism was to bring together 
under its fold the different sects of Mahomedans and carry on a peace- 
ful propaganda of the faith of the Prophet with a view to promote uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

This Society, which was originally called the Anjuman-e-Islam, 
was founded in 1886 in London. On the 23rd of June, 1903, it was 
re-named the Pan-Islamic Society. Mr. Ameer Ali was at one time 
President of this body. 

The following are the avowed objects of the Society: 

(a) To promote the religious, social, moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of the Mussulman world. 

(b) To afford a centre of social union to Muslims from all parts of the 
world. 

1 Xhis was published with the sub-title “Reception to Mr. Sohraworthy, M.A., 
M.K.R.S.” as “Specially Reported for ImOm Opinion’' and appears to have been drafted 
l>y Gandhiji; aide “Letter to H. S. L. Polak**, p. 170. 
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* 

(c) To promote brotherly feelii^ between Muslims, and to facilitate 
intercourse between (^«m. 

(d) To remove misconceptions prevailing among non-Muslims regarding 
Islam and Mussulman. 

(e) To render legitimate assistance to the best of its ability to any Muslim 
requiring it in any part of the world. 

(f) .To provide facilities for conducting religious ceremonies in non- 
Muslim countries. «, 

(g) To hold debates and lectures, and to read papers likely to further 
the interests of Islam. 

(h) To collect subscriptions from all parts of the world in order to build 
a mosque in London, and to endow it, and to extend the burial ground 
for the Muslims in London. 

Its members are ordinary, extraordinary and honorary. 

The annual subscription for ordinary resident members is 10/6; 
non-resident members pay only an entrance fee of 5/6. 

Mr. Shaik Mushir Hoosain Kidwai, c/o Messrs Thos. Cook & Son, 
Ludgate Circus^ London, E.C., the present acting Honorary Secretary, 
receives and answers all communications. 

Indian Opinion, 15-12-1906 


m. DRAFT QJJESTIONS FOR MEMBERS OF PARLlAMEJfT 

ft 

[Before Pfovember 17, 1906] 

Question I 

Has the Right Hon’ble the Colonial Secretary received a petition 
from Mr. Abdul Ganie, Chairman of the British Indian Association 
pf the Transvaal, regarding the Vrededorp Stands Ordinance published 
in the Transvaal Government Gazette dated September 28 last? Will 
His Lordship advise His Majesty, under the powers reserved under 
the Letters Patent, to disallow the Ordinance, in that it imposes on British 
Indians and other Coloured people a restriction as to holding leases 
of or remaining in occupation of Stands in Vrededorp? 

Is it not a fact that Vrededorp is contiguous to a Location called 
the Malay Location and inhabited largely by British Indians? 

Is it not a fact that British Indians are already in occupation of 
several Stands in Vrededorp, that some of them have built substantial 

i-Thm four questions appear to have been drafted by Gandfaiji for Members 
of Parliament. The fourth one at any rate was sent to J. D. Rees with the covering 
letter (p. 181) dated November 17, 1906. The quesdon was put to Chuiciiill on 
November 22, 1906. Both the question and the answer wete reproduced in Jadts, 
1-12-1906. 
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structures on some Stands and that they are carrying on their trade 
on such Stands? * » * 

Is it not also a fact that many British Indians resided in Vrededorp 
during the Dutch regime and that there was no objecdon takpn to their 
presence during that time? 

Question II 

In view of the foregoing question does it not appear to the Right 
Hon’ble the Secretary of State for the Colonies necessary that an 
impartial commission should be appointed to investigate the whole 
question of the status of British Indians in the Transvaal ? 

Question III 

Is there any precedent for legislation in the British Colonies after 
the manner of the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance published in the 
Transvaal Government Gazette dated the 28th September, 1906? 

Is it not a fact that in no part of His Majesty’s Dominions are British 
Indians, occupying the status of British Indians in the Transvaal, made 
to carry passes contemplated by the said Ordinance? 

Question IV 

Has the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
seen the report of an appeal heard by the Supreme Court of the Trans- 
vaal on the .... day oL . . . ' in the matter of Rex v. Mahomed Hqfejee Moosa 
wherein a British Indian lad under eleven years of age, living with his 
father, was arrested and charged before the Magistrate at Volksrust, 
found guilty, sentenced to pay a fine of £50 or to undergo imprison- 
ment for a period of three months and to leave the Transvaal after the 
completion of his term of imprisonment or paying the fine as the case 
may be? 

Is His Lordship aware that the Supreme Court has quashed the 
conviction and made scathing comments condemning the administration 
of the Peace Preservation Ordinance regarding the British Indians? 
What action do the Government intend to take in connection with the 
matter ? 

From a photosUt of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4667 


I The question as reproduced in /tidia has “heard this month by the Siqweme 
Court of the Transvaal in the matter of...”, etc. 
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m. LETTER TO MESSRS WOOLGAR & ROBERTS 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

» November 17, 1906 

Messrs .Woolgar Roberts 
88, Fleet Street, £.G. 

DEAR SIRS, 

1 have the press cuttings sent by you. I note that you have not sent 
me Sir Roper Lethbridge’s letter in The Times of yesterday. I should 
like you to be most accurate so that I may feel quite safe that I [am] 
receiving all the cuttings. I have not also received cuttings from the 20th 
October to the 3rd November. I know there were many references to the 
British Indian position in South Africa including the Transvaal and 
Natal. I had my attention drawn to references in The African World also. 
If you could complete these cuttings, I shall be obliged. Cheque will be 
sent to you in due course. 

Yours fostlfulfy, 

% 

From the typewritten ofiBce copy: S. N. 4586 

199. LETTER TO BRITISH COMMITTEE OF 
INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 17, 1906 

DEAR MR. HALL, 

, Mr. Naoroji has paid ,£3. 10.0 for a cable he sent to the British Indian 
Association in Johannesburg in connection with the Asiatic Ordinance. 
The Acting Secretary of the Association now writes to me that he has 
received a memo from Mr. Naoroji. Will you kindly refund the amount 
to Mr. Naoroji out of the funds sent to the Committee for disbursements 
■ about the Ordinance. I had intended to speak to you about it when I 
saw you at Palace Chambers. I have been so much pressed for work that 
I have not been able to attend at the Palace Chambers as often as I should 
like to. Last Tuesday we met but the matter quite escaped me. 

Yours truljf, 

The Secretary 

The BRiTfliH Committeb of the Indian National Congress 

84 & 85, Palace Chambers 

Westminster 

From a photostat of the typewritten ofiBce copy: S.N. 4587 



200. LETTER TO DADABHAl NAOROJl . 

Hotel Cecil, 
London, W.C., 
J^'ooembtr 17^ *1906 

DEAR MR. NAOROJI, 

I have your notes. I had hoped that I would be able to wait on you 
personally and explain the letters from Mr. Polak. However, I have been 
so very busy in connection with the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance 
that I have not been able to do so. 

Now that Tatham’s Bill has been rejected by the Natal Assembly, 
nothing remains to be done for the present. 

The petition* from Mr. Abdul Ganie you have dealt with already. 
I return Mr. Polak’s letters addressed to you fof your hie. 

/ fvmain, 

Toms tnly, 

• M. K. Gandhi 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq.. 

22, Kennington Road 
Lambeth * 

From a photostat of the typewritten original: G. N. 2278 


201. LETTER TO EMPIRE TYPEWRITING COMPANY 

[Hotel CecAl, 
London,] 
November 17, 1906 


to 

The Manager 

The Empire Typewriting Company 
77, Queen Victoria Street 

DEAR SIR, 

With reference to the “Empire” hired* by me, I shall keep it for a 
month as from the 12th instant. I understand that the monthly terms arc 


> nde Vol. V K». 463-5. 
* “Had”, in Jthe original 
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15/>.,You have already received 7/6 and I now enclose cheque for the 
balance. I shall thank ydu to let me have the receipt. 

tmas futi^yUj, 

[Enclosure]' 

From the typcMnritten oflice copy: S. N. 4589 

202.* LETTER TO H. E. A. COTTON 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 17, 1906 

MY DEAR MR. COTTON, 

1 am very much obliged to you for your note enclosing cutting from 
the Empire- Will you please look Up South Africa and copy a report of an 
interview* with me in the next issue of India ? I am sending a cutting 
to Sir Henry. 

I see your notice about a contribution from Mr. Molteno. I have 
not been able to keep myself in greater touch with you as I have been 
very much pressed for work. I have not been able to go to bed at all 
during my stay here before one o’clock in the morning. 

/ am. 

Tours truly, 

H. E. A. Cotton, Esq,. 

186, Adelaide Road 
South Hampstead, N.W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4590 


203. LETTER TO SECRETART, COUNTY SCHOOL 

Hotel Cecil, 
[London,] 
November 17, 1906 

TO 

The Secretary 
County School 
Bedford 

DEAR SIR, 

I thank you for your letter of the 14th instant tc^ether with 
enclosures. The young man>, for whom I have written to you,> is to study 

1 Vide “Interview to SmiA 4fidett*\ PP- 171*2. 

SRuthnum Father 
* This is not avatlalde. 
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for the Matriculation Examination at the same time that he is studying 
for the Bar. He has already kept some termi, • His previous education 
is very poor and it is necessary for him, if he is to hold his own in future, 
to go ^ far as the Matriculation of London University. The young 
man will stay there, or any\vhcrc he is put, the whole of his* time. His 
previous certiHcatc given to him by the Head Master of the Higher Grade 
Indian School in Durban is filed with the Steward of Lincoln’s Inn. 
Would you require production of the certificate or will a certificate from 
me be considered enough ? I may state that he is not a Christian but 
a Hindoo. 

I notice that the current term is half finished; will there be any 
reduction on that account? 

From the typewritten office copy: S. fj. 4591 


204. LETTER TO J. D. REES . 


[Hotel Ceoil, 
London,] 
Jfmember 17, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

Will you be gdod enough to put the enclosed question*? You 
may have seen the report of the judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
Transvaal in this matter. I do not know whether the style of the question 
is proper but the facts stated therein arc correctly set forth. 

/ am, 

romt faitbfiilfy. 

Enclosure * 

J. D. Rees, Esq., M.P. 

House of Commons 
Westminster 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4592 


Vidg “Dr^ Qpestions for Memben of Pariiament", QfwHioa IV, p. 177. 



205. LETTER TO SIR HEmr COTTON 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November /7, 1906 

DEAR SIR. HENRY, 

With reference to your question put to Mr. Churchill, I enclose 
herewith cutting from South Africa. I have also written to The Times^ 
and the two brothers of Dr. Godfrey, who are studying for the Bar here, 
have also written.^ 

/ am. 

Tours truly. 

Enclosure 

Sir Henry Cotton, M.P. 

45, St. John’s WboD Park, N.W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4593 


206. LETTER TO G. J. ADAM 

• 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 17, 1906 

dear MR. ADAM, 

I have received a reply from Sir Henry Cotton. He says that it 
is ^ot worth while putting the question* I suggested as the giving of 
information is part of the Colonial Office procedure. If you ctui get some 
other Member to ask the question, it will certainly be very good. 

Perhaps you know that Mr. Morley receives the deputation on the 
22nd instant. Almost the same gentlemen who joined the deputation 
to Lord Elg^n will be included in this deputation also. 

Yours truly, 

G. J. Adam, Esq. 

24, Old Jewry, E.C. 

From a photostat of the typewrittm office copy: S. N. 4594 

i Fub “Letter to Tko Times", pp. 16S-6. 

> Fsrft footnote 4, p. 169. 

* About how a report the Deputation proceedings came to be published 
in The Times; oUe “Letter to Sir Henry Cottem”, p., 141. 



207. DEBUT A r/O.V XO TES - II 

Hotel CSboil, 
London, 
Xovemher 17^ IM€ 

m 

Interviews with Leaders : Sympathy and Promise of iiELP 

The last week has been very busy. We have had not a moment’s 
leisure. We saw Mr. Theodore Morison of Aligarh and the well-known 
Mr. Stead of the Review of Reviews. Mr. Stead has boldly come out to 
give us all the help he can. He was therefore requested to write to the 
Boer leaders that they should not consider Indians as being on the same 
level as Kafiirs.i 

We also saw Miss Smith, a lady who contributes to the Punjabee 
and the Amrita Bazar Patrika. Miss Winterbottom, the Secretary of the 
Union of Ethical Societies, has promised to render ^1 possible help.^ 

We had an interview on Transvaal and Natal matters with the 
Private Secretary to Lord E]gin. We talked about many things, and we 
may hope for some satisfactory results. From Mr. Churchill’s reply 
to Sir Henry Cotton it appears that, for the present at least, the Ordi- 
nance will not recciye assent. 

The Pan-Islamic Society has made a representation to Lord Elgin, 
saying that the feelings of the Muslim community have been greatly 
hurt by the application of the Ordinance to Turkish Muslims, while 
the Christians and the Jews of Turkey have been excluded from its pur- 
view. Thus, help is being received from all quarters. 

Mr. Ally had an interview with Sir Richard Solomon and because 
of this too, we have some ground for hope. 

Dr. Godfrey’s Petition* 

There is no rose without thorns. And these hopes have a thorn 
in the shape of Dr. Godfrey’s petition. I am not depressed on this 
account. Neither need it hurt our feelings. We should not be angry 
with Dr. Godfrey. He is a child and lacks understanding. Often he 
is unaware of his own folly. He deserves pity rather than scorn. 
Lord Elgin’s secretary showed us hfa petition, in which he states that 
the Indian community has given no authority to Messrs Gandhi and 


‘ Vide “Letter to W. T. Stead”, p. 168. 

* Vide “Letter to Miai F. Winterbottom", p. 157. 

* Vide enclosure to “Letter to Private Secretary to Lord Elgin”, pp. 196-202. 
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Ally. Mr. Gandhi was a paid agitator and had amassed money through 
that* trade. The whites V>f Durban had beaten him up in 1896< and 
driven him away. His activities had resulted in great harm and created 
differences , between the whites and the Coloured people. One Mr. 
Abdool Gani was the Chairman [of the British Indian Association] 
and he knew nothing [of all this]. Mr. Ally was a rebel who wanted 
to establish the authority of the Califs in political matters also. The 
petition bears the signatures of Dr. Godfrey and Mr. C. M. Pillay. 
They also state that many persons did not sign the petition as they were 
afraid of the Association. Besides the petition, there is a document 
which is said to have been signed by 437 Indians. It says that Messrs 
Gandhi and Ally have no authority to act on behalf of the Indian com- 
munity. The best part of the petition is now known to the public as 
Sir Henry Cotton asked a question about it in Parliament. As the 
question was raised by many, SiV Muncheiji has addressed a letter [to 
TTu Times] on it, but this has not yet been published. Mr. Gandhi, too, 
has written one. And the two brothers of Dr. Godfrey who have been 
actively assisting the Deputation have also written to the Press. When 
all these letters are published, it is expected that the storm will blow 
over. It is necessary that all this news be published; it need not, how- 
ever, cause any nervousness. * 

Articles in London “Times” 

A formidable article appeared last Saturdajl in The Times. A 
copy of it was despatched last week. In the article written by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge also, it is stated that India is very unhappy because of the 
sufferings of the Indian community. 

Permanent Committee 

* The cablegram sanctioning the setting up of the permanent com- 
mittee has been received. Accordingly a room has been rented for 
a year; ;(^40 will have to be paid as rent. Sir Muncherji has helped 
a lot. He will probably become the chairman of the committee. Furni- 
ture worth £25 has been purchased. It is proposed to give a thanks- 
giving dinner to all the gentlemen who have helped us, and to announce 
the formation of the committee on that occasion. As the time is short, 
it remains to be seen how much of all this can be done. Mr. Ritch 
will work as secretary of the committee. As his financial p<Mition is not 
satisfactory, a nominal sum of ;^7.10.0 to ,{^10 a month will have to be 
paid to him. He will give all his time to the committee. He is speaking 
on the 26th^before the East India Association. If possible, I shall give 

> It was leally in 1897. 

SThe original has “Sultan”. 
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a Eummiry' of his speech next week. There is reason to hope that much 
of our work can be looked after by the committee. It should revive 
help from all over South Africa. Sir Munchciji has suggested thkt it 
may be named South .\frica British Indian Vigilance Committee. 
[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 15-12*1906 


208. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY TO MORLEY 

[Hotel, Cecil, 
I.A)NDON,] 
Kopemher 20, 1906 

TO 

The Private Secretary to 

The Right Hon’ble John Morley 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for India 

India Office 

London . 

SIR, 

I now beg to enolose herewith list of the members of the deputation 
who will accompany Mr. Ally and myself on Thursday next. 

In accordance with the desire expressed by Mr. Morley, the number 
of members has been restricted as much as possible. Many others have 
expressed their sympathy and were ready to join the deputation but 
for the reason above mentioned they are not coming. 

I venture also to enclose two copies of Representations* submittcQ 
to Lord Elgin which give a resume of the position. 

I hav* the honour to rtmoin. 
Sir, 

Tour ohodiont sorvont. 


3 enclosures 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4595 


* Vide *‘Ritch’s Speech at East India Aamdation”, p. 255-7. 

» Vm “Representation to Lord Elgin”, pp. 45-54 and “Memorial to Lord Elgin”, 

PP. 110-2. 
k 
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^ [Enclosure] 

iiist of gentlemett who, together with the two Delegates from the 
Bridsh Indians of the Transvaal, will form the deputation to wait on the 
Right Hon’ble John Morley, His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for India, on the 22nd day of November, 1906: 


1. The Rt. Hbn. Lord Stanley of Alderley 
2/ The Rt. Hon. Sir Chas. Dilke 

3. Sir Lepel Griffin 

4. Sir Henry Cotton 

5. Sir M. M. Bhownaggree 

6. Sir Charles Schwann 

7. Sir William Wedderburn 

8. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 

9. Mr. Harold Cox 

10. Mr. Ameer Ali 

11. Mr. J. D. Rees 

12. Mr. Theodore Morison * 

13. Mr. T. J. Bennett 

14. Mr. W. Arathoon , 

15. Dr. T. H. Thornton 

16. Dr. Rutherford 

17. Mr. Lorain Petre 

18. Mr. L. W. Ritch 

19. Mr. A. H. Scott. 


From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4617 


209. LETTER TO J. D. REES 


[Hotel Cegh., 
London,] 
Jfovember 20^ 1906 

DEAR SIR, ' ' 

I am very much obliged to you for your offering to join the pro- 
posed committee as also to become a member of the executive com- 
mittee. 
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Both ‘?Mr. Ally and I ^;ree that this question should be kept aloof 
from all parties and that it should stand on its*o%vn merits. 

I mmkii 
Tomu 

J. D. Rees, Esq. 

Crabgynog 

New Town * 

Montgomeryshire 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4596 


210. LETTER TO MESSRS IVOOLGAR & ROBERTS 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
Novemhtr 20, 1906 

Messrs Wooloar & Roberts 
58, Fleet Street, E.C. 

dear sirs, 

I now enclose herewith cheque for 1. 10.0 for pres.s cuttings. 
From and after the 28th instant, will you plca.se address all the 
cuttings to L. W. Ritch, Esq., Secretary of the South Africa British 
Indian Committee, No. 28, Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster. 

Yours fmtlffiUtji, 

Enclosure 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4597 , 


211. LETTER TO W. ARATHOON 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
Noomktr 20, 1906 

DEAR MR. ARATHOON, 

Sir Lepel Griffin thinks that you should join the deputation to 
Mr. Morley on Thursday the 22nd instant at 12.20 p.m. at the India 
Office. I have therefore taken the liberty of sending your name to 
Mr. Morley as a member of the deputation and I hope it will be con- 
venient for you to attend. 
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1 have left the papers I talked to you about at your office. 
.Mr. Ritch and I went t>\fer to your office to see you, but you were away. 

Tours indy, 

W. Arathoon, Esq. 

Secretary 

India Association 
3,* Westminster CgAMBERS 
Victoria Street 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4598 

212. LETTER TO SIR WALTER LAWRENCE^ 

[Hotel Cecil, 

. London,] 

November 20, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

Mr. Ally and I have arrived from South Africa as a Deputation 
on behalf of the British Indians in the Transvaal. We would be obliged 
if you would be good enough to give us an opportunity to place the 
position before you. 

I rsmain, 
Tours faithfully, 

0 

Sir Walter Lawrence, K.G.I.E.2 
Sloans Street, S.W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy; S. N. 4599 

2 IS. LETTER TO EMPIRE TTPEWRITING COMPANY 

0 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 20, 1906 

The Secretary 

The Empire Typewritino Company 
77, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

DEAR SIR, 

I have your receipt with memo endorsed regarding the hire of a 
typewriter from your office. My representative who called on you 
tells me that the terms arranged with you were 15/- per month for the 

* A copy oH this letter was sent to Sir Raymond West, K.C.I.B., Chesterfield, 
Gollqie Road, Norwood, S.B. 

3 (1857-1940); Indian Civil servant and author of /adw We Senei 
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typewriter I am using. He tells me also that it was in your personal 
interest that you gave the new typewriter in order {ohdvertise the machine* . 
If therefore you think that you would much rather that I used an did 
machine for 15/-, the new one may be removed and an old one sent 
instead. 

Ttmt 

■m 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4601 ^ 


214. LETTER TO CLEMENTS PRINTING WORKS 

[Hotel Cecil* 
London,] 

• November 20, 1906 

The Manager 

The Clements Printing Works 

Portugal Street 

Strand 

DEAR SIR, , 

Your statement addressed to Mr. Ritch and sent to Mr. Polak 
has been handed to me for settlement. I now enclose my cheque for 
/^4.9.0 and the receipt herewith which please discharge. 

Tom foithjulfy, 

2 enclosures 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4602 


215. LETTER TO HEAD MASTER, COUNTT SCHOOD 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 20, 1906 

The Head Master 
County School 
Bedford 

dear sir, 

I have your letter of the 19th instant for which I thank you. 1 
am afraid I cannot leave London. My friend Mr. L. W. Ritch will there- 
fore present the young man to you and you can then examine him. 


' VUe “Letter to Secretary, County School’*, pp. 180-1. 
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Mr. Ritch wi}l show you the certificate also. Mr. Ritch will be there 
. on Friday leaving St.* l^ancras by the 2.5 train. 

Tours fmAfidfy, 

From the typewritten o£Bce copy: S. N. 4603 


216. LETTER TO SIR WILUAM MARKET 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 20, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

Mr. Ally and I have arrived here as a Deputation on behalf of the 
British Indians in the Transvaal. It is proposed, in order that the work 
may be continued, to form a permanent committee in which Sir Mun> 
cherji Bhownaggrec, Sir William Wedderbum, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji 
and others are interesting themselves. Mr. Ally and I will be pleased 
if you will kindly allow your name to appear as a member of the com- 
mittee. 

I have to enclose herewith some papers in connection with the 
present position of the British Indians in the Transvaal. 

If you are in London any time during this week or the next, we 
would consider it an honour to pay our respects to you. 

/ rtmain, 

' ' Tours faithfidlj, 

Enclosure 

Sir WiLUAM Markbyi 
Headinoton Hill 
Oxford 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4604 


> (1829-1914): lawyer and jurist; Judge, Galcutta Hig^.Ooort, 1866*7^ 



217. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY TO A.J. BALFOUR 

[Hotel CsotL, 
Lohoon,] 

J^’ovember 20, 

• * 

TO 

The Private Secretary op 
The Rt. Hon. A.J. Balfour 
4, Carlton Gardens 
Pall Mall 

DEAR SIR, 

I am obliged to Mr. Balfour' for* your letter of the 19th instant. 
I venture to state that the Delegates have already approached 
Mr. Lyttelton who has kindly granted an appointment. 

As the leader of the Conservative Party and cx-Prime Minister, 
we would deem it an honour if the Right Hon’blc gentleman will 
allow us to pay our respects to him. 

' / 

Tourj 

From a photostat of th« typewritten oifice copy: S. N. 4G05 

218. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY TO LORD MILNER 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 20, J90fi 

TO 

The Private Secretary of 
Lord Milner 
46, Duke Street 

DEAR SIR, 

I beg to thank His Lordship for consenting to receive the Delegates. 
Mr. Ally and I will do ourselves the honour of waiting on His Lordship 
on Thursday next at 4 o’clock at the office of the Rhodes’ Trust. 

/ remibt, 
Yom/aiO^, 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4606 

■Arthur James Balfour, (1848-1930); philosopher and rtatesman. Prime 
Minister of Great Britmn; he %ras at this time a Member of Parliament. 



219. LETTER TO LORD REAT 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 20, 1906 

MY LORD, 

I had the honour to call on Your Lordship and also to write. Pre- 
suming that my letter* has escaped Your Lordship’s attention, I venture 
to write again requesting an appointment for Mr. Ally and myself who 
have arrived here as a Deputation on behalf of the British Indians in 
the Transvaal. If Your Lordship could spare a few minutes, we shall 
be very much obliged. 

/ have the honour to remain. 
Tour Lordship's obedient senasU, 

The Right Hon’ble Lord Reay 
6, Great Stanhope Street, W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4607 


220. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETART TQ W. CHURCHILL 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 20, 1906 

The Private Secretary of 
> yiN8TON Churchill, Esq.. 

His Majesty’s Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Whitehall 

DEAR SIR, 

1 am obliged to Mr. Churchill for your letter of the 15th instant. 
Mr. Ally and I have sought an interview^ with Mr. Churchill in 

order that we may place the whole position before him and pay our 
r^pects to him. As there will be hardly another occasion when we 
will be able to travel to England in connection with the general British 
Indian position in the Transvaal and as there will be probably much 
legidative activity on Responsible Government being granted and as 
we have 'bnly discussed vnth Lord Elgin the Asiatic Law Amendment 

* Vide “Letter to Lord Reay”, p. 39. 

2 pUg “Letter to W. Churchill”, p. 161. 
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Ordinance, we shall appreciate {it as] a great favour if Mr. ntinwAill 
will be pleased to grant us a private interview. * ' . 

/ mmih 
nmsMIifiilfy, 

From a photosUt of the typewritten office copy: S.N. 4608 


221. LETTER TO A. LYTTELTON 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
Noombtr 20, 1906 

SIR, 

Mr. Ally and I are greatly obliged to you for giving us an appoint* 
ment. We shall do ourselves the honour of waiting on you on Friday 
next at 4 o’clock at the House of Commons. 


Tourt faitbfiitfy, 

The Right Hon’ble A. Lyttelton 
16, College Street 
Westminster 

» 

From 8 photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4609 


222. LETTER TO MESSRS ARCHIBALD AND CONSTABLE & CO. 

[Hotel Cecil,* 
London,] 
November 20, 1906 


Messrs Archibald and Constable R Co. 

16, James Street 
Haymarket, S.W. 

dear sirs. 

With reference to your letter of the 13th instant I am sorry I have 
mblaid the form to be filled in. I shall thank you to let me have two 
copies of Mr. Ameer Ali’s book, Islam\ addressed as above if it is 

« The SpirU nf Islam, a*ich Gandhiji wanted to tramlate and nimniame for 
the benefit of the Gujarati readers of /lafioa Opmiaa; vuk “Bookt to be Pttbliibed’', 
pp. 270-1. 


6-13 
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obtainable before the 28th instant, otherwise addressed Box 6522, Johan- 
nesburg. 

I enclose herewith 24 stamps. 

Tows 

Enclosure 

' From the typewritten ofiBce copy: S. N. 4610 


223. LETTER TO SIR MUNCHERJI BHOWNAGGREE 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 20, 1906 

I)EAR SIR MUNCHERJl, 

Mr. Ally, Mr. Ritch and I will wait on you tomorrow at 1 1 .30 
unless I hear to the contrary. 

/ am. 

Tours trufy, 

Sir M. M. Bhownaogree ♦ 

196, Cromwell Road, S.W. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4611 


224. LETTER TO SIR CHARLES DILKE 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

* November 20, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

With reference to the deputation that is to wait on Mr. Morley 
at the India Office on Thursday next at 12.20, Mr. Ally and I will appre- 
ciate it [as] a great favour if you will be good enough to attend as 
suggested in your letter. 

I beg to fimoM, 
Tours 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Ghas. Dilke, Bart., M.P. 

76, Sloane Street, S.W. 

From the typewritten office copy: S.N. 4613 



225. LETTER TO SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD 

[Hotki. Cecil, 
London,] 
Xovembtr 20, 1§06 

DEAR SIR GEOROE, 

I thank you for your note of the 17th instant. I appreciate the 
suggestion you have made as to the name of the Committee. Subject 
to Sir Muncheiji’s approval, the word “Vigilance” will be struck off. 

Mr. Ally and I thank you for your consenting to join the Committee. 
I await your letter in an amended form as promised by you. 

rMTi/sitVU^ 

Sir Georoe Birdwood 
119, The Avenue 
West Ealing 

From a photostat of' the typewritten office copy; S. N. 4614 


226. LETTER TO EDITOR, “ SOUTH AFRICA ” 

t 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
Novmbtr 20, 1906 

The Editor 
SOUTH AFRICA 

London , 

DEAR SIR, 

Lord Elgin’s Private Secretary has now supplied me witli a copy 
of the Minutes of the proceedings before him at the time the Transvaal 
British Indian Deputation waited on his Lordship. His Lordship’s 
instructions are that if the proceedings are published at all they should 
be published in toto. I therefore send the Minutes for your perusal. 
Unless you wish to publish them in [full,] I shall thank you to return 
same after use. 

[Enclosure] 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4612 



227. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRET ART TO LORD ELGIN 


Hotel Cecil, 
London, W.C. 2, 
Noveinber 20^ 1906 

TO 

The Private Secretary of 

The Earl of Elgin 

Secretary of State for the Colonies 

Colonial Office 

Downing Street 

DEAR SIR, 

With reference to the interview that Mr. AHy and I had with you 
and Mr. Just in connection with the “petition” received from Dr. Godfrey 
and another and the papers said to be signed by 437 Indians and in 
connection with matters arising out of His Lordship’s reply to the Deputa* 
tion that waited on him on the 8th day of November, in accordance 
with your instructions, Mr. Ally and I submit herewith a written state- 
ment for submission to His Lordship. 

/ hav$ the honour to be, 
* Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Enclosure 

[Enclosure] 

* Statement by the Delegates on Behalf of the British Indians 
IN THE Transvaal regarding the “Petition” from 
Dr. William Godfrey and Another and Other Matters 

“ The Petition ” 

1. The “petition” is signed by Dr. William Godfrey and C. M. 
Pillay both of whom are personally known to the Delegates. 

2. Petitioner William Godfi^y is a doctor of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity and is practising in Johannesburg. 

3. The petitioner C. M. Pillay is an interpreter of no standing. 
He has been found to be the worse for liquor and may be described 
as a loafu. 

4. So far as the recollection of the Delegates serves rightly, the 
points made in the “petition” are as follows: 

(a) Ddegates have no mandate from the general^ body of Indians. 
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(b) Mr. Gandhi is a professional agitator who has made money 

out of his work. • 

(c) Mr. Gandhi has caused an estrangement between Europeans 
and Indians and his advocacy has resulted in harm to the 
community. 

(d) He was mobbed at Durban by the European community. 

(e) He b proprietor of Indian Opinian. • 

(f) Mr. Ally is Chairman and founder of* a politico*religious 
body which has as its object recognition of the Sultan as both 
the spiritual and political head of the Moslems. 

(g) A Mr. Abdul Ganie is President of the British Indian Association. 

(h) The petitioners have not been able to receive support for their 
contentions because of the intimidation on the part of the 
British Indian Association. 

5. As to (a), the Delegates enclose herewith letter* signed by the 
Chairman of the British Indian Association. Their election was unani* 
mous. It took place at a meeting of the Association that was largely 
attended. There was no protest sent to the Association although the 
election was before the public for a long time. 

6. As to (b), Mr. Gandhi has received no remuneration for his 
public work throughout his thirteen years’ career. He has from time 
to time contributed to the funds of the Association. The work has been 
purely a labour of love. His Lordship is further referred to correspondence 
that took place in T%e Star of Johannesburg on the 25th October in 
refutation of a somewhat similar statement made by The Star on the 
23rd October. 

7. As to (c), Mr. Gandhi is totally unaware of any estrangement 
having taken place between Europeans and Indians by reason of his 
advocacy; on the contrary, his supreme effort has been to bring about 
a reconciliation between the two communities, such being the avowed 
object of the Natal Indian Congress, of which he was the honorary Secre- 
tary and one of the founders, [and] of the British Indian Association of 
which he is the present Secretary. On this point His Lordship is further 
referred to the following letter from the late Sir John Robinson, which 
is one among many received from distinguished residents at the time 
of his departure for India in 1901: 

I beg to thank you for your kind invitation to the meeting at the Congren 
Hall this evening (October 15, 1901). It would have given me great pleasure 
to have been present on the occasion of so welUearaed a math cd* respect to 
our able and distinguished fellow-citizen, Mr. Gandhi, but unfortunately 
my state of health prevents my going out at night, and I am for the present 
debarred from taking part in any public function, so 1 must ask you to kindly 
excuse my inability to attend. 

I “Interview to South Africa'', p. 172, and also Vol. V, p.458. 
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Not the len heartily do I %vith all succeai to this puUic recognition of 
the good work ddhe'and the many lervicet rendered to the community by 
Mr. Gandhi.1 

The chief reason for his having organized the Indian Ambulance 
Corps at the time of the Boer War^ and the Indian Stretcher[>Bearer] 
Corps at the time of the Native Rebellion, was to bring about such 
[ro]conciliation, by showing that British Indians were not unworthy to 
be citizens of the* Empire and were capable of recognizing their 
obligations if they also insisted on their rights. 

8. As to (d), it is true that Mr. Gandhi was mobbed on the 13th 
January, 1897 on his return from India on a misrepresentation about 
his advocacy of the Natal Indian cause in India. Public apology was 
given to him on the 14th and when the whole of the position became 
known, the late Mr. Escombe invited him to see him and ever since 
that time he had the privilege of enjoying the late Mr. Escombe’s friend- 
ship. The late Mr. Escombe at his request blessed the leaders of the 
Natal Indian Ambulance Corps and of his own accord gave them a 
tea party and made a very eulogistic and public-spirited speech on 
the occasion.^ After the mobbing incident, he remained in Durban up 
to his return to India in 1901. 

9. As to (e), it is true that Mr. GanUhi is the real proprietor of 
Indian Opinion from which no profits are made and to which he has devoted 
the whole of his savings. There are two Englishmen associated with him 
in that work and they and several Indians have, fof the sake of the paper, 
reduced themselves to voluntary pauperism. The paper is being run on 
Tolstoy’s and Ruskin’s lines. Its publicly declared mission is to bring the 
two communities together and become an educative medium for the 
Indian community. 

10. As to (f)^, the terms in which Mr. Abdul Ganie has been spoken 
of are most derogatory and a product of ignorance. He is the managing 
partner of one of the most flourishing firms of Indian merchants in South 
Africa. Mr. Abdul Ganie has been the unchallenged President of the 
Association since its inception. He is a resident of the Transvaal of 25 
yejurs’ standing and has come in contact with most of the British oflici^s 
including High Commissioners and is very well known and is respected 
by European merchants of standing. 

11. As to (g)>, Mr. Ally’s whole life in South Africa, that is to say 
a period of twenty-three years, has been devoted to the service of the 


> Vidt also Vol. Ill, p. 160. 

2 iUd,, p. 129, and pp. 137-41. 
s ibii., p. 129. 

^HuB should really be *'(g)”. Vidt summary of petition in para 4, p. 197. 
s This should be “(f)”. 
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Empire. He had the honour of coming in personal touch with Sir Richard 
Solomon, the late Lord Loch, the late Lord Rosemead, Dr. JamiesoDi 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, Sir James Sievright and the present officiak in -thi 
Transvaal. He was asked by the Cape Government, at the dibe of the 
Malay discontent, regarding the position of a burial ground, to quell the 
discontent which he was successful in doing and for which he was thanked 
by the Government. This was in 1885. He has had the honour often 
to speak — being a voter himself at the Cape — on* public platforms in 
support of the British Party candidate as opposed to Bond candidates. 
His free services were utilized by the Uitlander Committee for receiving 
signatures to the petition that was forwarded to the late Queen in connec- 
tion with the Uitlander grievances. 

It is untrue that the Hamidia Islamic Society, of which he is the 
Founder and President, has as its object recognition of the Sultan as 
the political head of the Moslem world*. It is formed essentially to help 
poor Moslems, to defray the expenses of the burials of poor Moslems, 
to do among them the work of social regeneration and to remove their 
s|>ecial hardships. 

Sir Richard Solomon, whom Mr. Ally saw on Friday last, has kindly 
consented that his name might be mentioned to His Lordship as guarantee 
of his intense loyalty and ddvotion to the Empire, if such be needed. 

12. As to (h), the allegation of intimidation is devoid of foundation. 
Poor people, who would be the greatest sufferers under the Ordinance, 
do not require the sHghtest encouragement to make an effort for their 
deliverance froth the impending calamity, for such it undoubtedly is 
to them. 

The Delegates respectfully claim to be the most moderate exponents 
of the sentiments of over 10,000 Indians in the Colony of the Transvaal. 
It is not possible to give His Lordship an adequate notion of the bitter 
feeling engendered by the Ordinance. Many Europeans, including » 
government official, were present at the great Mass Meeting, which 
resolved, without a dissentient voice, to send a deputation. The visitors 
fully realized the depth of feeling to which the community was moved. 
His Lordship is referred for a description of the meeting to The Staff 
The Leader and The Rand Daily Mail which published fairly full reports 
of the meeting. 

Suggested Explanation of Petitioner’s Conduct 

13. Dr. Godfrey is a hot-headed youth, without any experience 
of pracdcal life in the world. He only finished his studies over two 
years ago. He has never before, except in connection with the Asiatic 
Law Amendment Ordinance, come forward to do public work. He 
himself attended the Mass Meeting and spoke on the principal rc^u- 
dons, including jhe resoludons condemning the Ordinance, appcnndng a 
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conunifiion and advocating going to gaol in preference to the submission 
to the carrying of passoi. ^When the time came for selecting the delegates, 
he came forward as a candidate but uras not selected. He sent a telegram 
at Gape Town wishing success to Mr. Ally and has given him a note of 
introduction to his wife’s parents in Edinburgh, which reads as follows : 
This is to introduce to you one of our best of friends Mr. H. O. Ally. 

, He is leaving here to the Indian cause and after his battles he will no 
doubt take a trjp to Scotland. He will wire by what train he will be coming 
up and on what date. By religion he is an Islam and as such I will vrrite 
you in detail as to the modes of their living especially as regards to their food 
and I hope (after my next week’s letters) you will nuke him as happy and 
cheery as you can during his stay in Edinburgh. Don’t forget to let him have 
a sight of the glorious F. Bridge and our ain little wee lael home at Tynecastle 
Terrace. John I have no doubt will know Mr. Ally well. It is the same who 
gave him the confetti before he left. 

• Tours ^ff[selionttlefy,] 

(signed) Wiu4AM 

The original is hereto attached for His Lordship’s inspection. He was 
for a long time one of Mr. Gandhi’s clients and he was associated with 
Mr. Gandhi in nursing the plague patients in 1904 and at the time did 
very valuable work for the relief of the patients. The only way therefore 
his conduct can be explained is to ascribe ifto his hot-headedncss. The 
disappointment in this connection seenu to have unhinged his mind. 
That appears to be the most charitable construction to place upon his 
conduct, otherwise his strong condemnation of the Ordinance, his strong 
recommendation to Mr. Ally, would be inconsistent with the despatch 
of the petition. From the following cablegram received by the Delegates 
and already sent to His Lordship,' it would appear that 437 Indian 
signatures taken on a separate document have been received on false 
pretences: 

, Have affidavits Godfrey obtained signatures blank paper false pretences 

using name bias (code word for British Indian Association) signatures now 
withdrawn cabling (Lord) Elgin papers publish full report conference. 

14. The Delegates have been obliged painfully and reluctantly to 
make the above statements, not in the slightest degree with the inten- 
tion of injuring Dr. Godfrey or his associate and if they have been 
obliged to say anything regarding themselves, it is from a sense of para- 
mount duty they owe to their countrymen, whose interests they have 
the honour to represent. As the personal element has been intr^uced 
here by the “petition” and in Johannesburg by The Star, it has become 
necessary to show respectfully to His Lordship that, so far as the personal 
element is«4:o count in the controversy, the position held by the Delegates, 
in their humble opinion, would weigh, after the most searching exami- 
nation in favour of the community. They would very much rather 

' FUt “Letter to Private Secretary to Lord Elgin’’, p. 145.^ 
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that the whole of the Ordinance were examined on its merits and they 
would therefore respectfully proceed to dwell \ipon some of the pdints 
that arise from His Lordship’s reply to the Deputation. 

Lord Elgin’s Reply ; No Permit under Law 3 of i885 

15. His Lordship is under the impression that there were permits 
under the Law 3 of 1885 during the Boer regime and that the Bper 
administration was lax in the administration of the permit law. The 
Delegates respectfully venture to state that the Boer law did not.require 
any permits at all. The receipts given for £3 therefore were not 
inaccurate. They were not permits authorizing entry or residence. There 
was no restriction on immigration contemplated by Law 3 of 1885, 
as the law itself shows. There was therefore no question of identifi* 
cation. 

The permits came into vogue only after the introduction of the 
Peace Preservation Ordinance of the British regime. 

This distinction is very material in order to show that the Asiatic 
Ordinance, now for consideration before His Lordship, is not an amend- 
ment but a new law. It docs not make accurate that which was 
inaccurate under the Boer regime. It creates a new disability. 

Voluntary Thumb-marks 

16. It is respectfully submitted that the voluntary act of the Indian 
community in putting thumb-marks on permits and registration certi- 
ficates was performed gracefully to please Lord Milner and to avoid 
legislation compelling such performance. It is therefore hardly fair 
to use the act as a precedent against the community. 

New Registration 

17. The statement that new registration will give a final and in- 
defeasible title to those who are registered is again, in the humble opinion 
of the Delegates, not in consonance with facts. The title of those who 
hold permits is today indefeasible in law. The new Ordinance would 
actually cancel that title and not give it. After dispossessing the com- 
munity of what it already possesses, it will restore a new title of doubtful 
value circumscribed by galling requirements and penalties. It will, 
therefore, restore to the community only a part of what will be taken 
away from it. 

Inspection 

18. Under the new Ordinance, it is possible to carry on a <Wly 
inspection. The assurance given to His Lordship, that the inspection 
will be yearly, is beside the mark. There is no guarantee of the same 
executive authority remaining in office. The experience of the com- 
munity almost ipvariably has been that arbitrary power given to the 
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executive in South Africa has been arbitrarily and almost fully exer- 
cised against British Iddihns. When a restrictive law is passed against 
a community labouring under popular prgudice, the executive has been 
powerless to resist popular demand for full enforcement of restrictions. 
This has happened even with the present executive in respect of Law 3 
of 1885 and Peace Preservation Ordinance. Sk) much has this been 
tho case that the Indian community has had to go to the Supreme Court 
in order to resist the attempt of the executive to read into the above 
laws meanings they are not ordinarily capable of bearing. 

Prayer 

19. It is for the Indian community a matter almost of life and 
death. It is respectfully urged that the matter can only be properly 
sifted by a judicial commission. If His Lordship is not satisfied as to 
the full justice of the Indian contention, it is submitted that the decision 
should be suspiended pending the inquiry of a commission. 

M. K. Gandhi 
H. O. Aixy 

[2 enclosures] 

From a photostat of the typewritten original: C. O. 291, Vol. llS/Ind.; ako a 
photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 45^5 


228. LETTER TO LORD STANLEY^ 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 20, 1906 

MY LORD, 

May I remind you that Mr. Morley receives the deputation regarding 
the Transvaal British Indians on Thursday at 12.20 and that the 
members meet at 12 o’clock at the India Office? 

I remain. 

Tour Lordship's obedient servant. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley 
18, Mansfield Street, W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4616 


1 A ndtie in the office copy initialled by J. W. Godfrey says that, although this 
letter was not eventually sent, copies were sent to Sir CSiarles Dilke, Sir Lepd Griffin, 
Sir Htairy Cotton, Sir Muneh^i Bhownaggree, L. W. Ritch, Sir William Wedderbum, 
Dadabhai Naorqji, Harold Cox, Ameer Ali, T. H. Utorntmi, J. D. Rees, Theodore 
Morison, T. J. Bennett, W. Arathoon and Dr. Rutherford. 



229. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY TO A. J. BALFOUR 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 21, 1906 

TO 

The Private Secretary to 
The Right Hon’ble A. J. Balpoitr 
4, Carlton Gardens 
Pall Mall 

dear sir, 

Will you please convey Mr. Ally’s and my thanks to Mr. Balfour 
for saying he will be present at the interview Mr. Lyttelton is giving 
us at the House of Commons next Friday at 4 o’clock. 

/ remain^ 
Tours faitJ{fully^ 

From the typewritten offtce copy: S. N. 4618 


230. LETTER fo PRIVATE SECRETARY TO CHURCHILL 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 21, 1906 

G. C. Williams, Esq. 

The Private Secretary to • 

The Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
The Colonial Office 
Downing Street 

dear sir, 

I shall be obliged if you will kindly convey to Mr. Winston Churchill 
the thanks of Mr. Ally and myself for consenting to receive us at the 
Colonial Office. We shall wait* on Mr. Churchill at 12 noon on the 
27th instant. 

I remain. 
Tours faW^nlfy, 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy; S. N. 4619 


* The original has “await”. 



251. LETTER TO SECRETARY, NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 21, 1906 

The Secretary 
National Liberal Club 
Whitehall, S. W. 

DEAR SIR, 

I shall thank you to redirect to the above address the letter lying 
for me at the Club. 

Tours faithfully. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4620 


232. LETTER TO G. W. M. GRIGG 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
• November 21, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

I am obliged to you for your letter of the 20th instant, enclosing 
papers handed to you by Mr. Morison. Mr. Ally and I venture to 
trust that you will continue your interest in a question that, in my opinion, 
is of Imperial importance. 

' / remain. 

Tours fttitlfully, 

G. W. M. Grigg, Esq,. 

THE OUTLOOK 
167, Strand, W.C. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4621 



233, LETTER TO F. H. BROWJf 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
Jfwfembtr J?/, ISOS 

DEAR MR. BROWN, * 

Sir Lepel mentioned that you would like to join the deputation 
on behalf of The Times of India. Mr. Morley has sent a message saying 
that he would like to treat the deputation as private. I do not know 
whether under the circumstances you should attend. I suggest that 
you be at the India Office tomorrow and see what Sir Lepel thinks of 
the instructions sent by Mr. Morley. When I saw Sir Lepel, the 
instructions had not been received. 

While I am dictating this I sec your postcard. The time given 
by Mr. Morley is 12.20. The balance of your questions arc already 
answered. 

Tours trufy, 

F. H. Brown, Esq. * 

“Dilkusha” 

Westbourne Road 
Forest Hill, E.C. • 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy; S. N. 4622 


234. LETTER TO REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
■November 2/, 1906 

The Manager 

The Remington Typewriter Co. 

100, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
dear sir, 

you kindly have your machine now removed and let me have 

your bill. 

Tours 

From the typewritten ofSce copy: S. N. 4623 



235. LETTER TO SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE 

[Hotel Cecil, 

XONDON,] 

* November 21^ 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

On behalf of Mr. Aliy and myself I beg to thank you for your 
very sympathetic letter to The Times regarding the British Indians and 
their position in the Transvaal. 

I venture to enclose herewith a copy of the Representation sub- 
mitted to Lord Elgin. If you could give us an appointment, Mr. Ally 
and I will wait on you regarding our mission. 

/ Timain^ 
D*af Sir, 
Tours 

[Enclosure] 

Sir Roper Lethbridge , 

Carlton Club, W.C. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4624 


236. LETTER TO S. HOLLICK 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

, November 21, 1906 

DEAR MR. HOLLICK, 

1 wonder if you are having any more success with your canvassing 
of the signatures for the petition*. The time is now ripe for presentadon. 
The deputadon waits on Mr. Morley tomorrow. 

Taws tndy, 

S. Holuck, Esq,. 

62, London Wall, E.C. 

From a pbotoetat of the typewritten office copy: S.N. 4625 


> rub “Draft Pedtioo to Lord Elgin”, 106-7. 



257. LETTER TO BRITISH COMMITTEE OF 
INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


[Hotel Cecil, 
LONDOtl,] 
November 21, 1906 

The Secretary 

The British Committee of the Indian National Congress 

84 & 85, Palace Chambers 

Westminster 

DEAR MR. HALL, 

With reference to the X^S.IO.O paid'by Mr. Naoroji on a cablegram 
sent by the British Indian Association of Johannesburg, will you kindly 
deduct the amount from the draft forwarded to Sir William Wedderburn. 

Will you also kindly send to the Secretary of the Hamidia Society, 
Box 6031, Johannesburg, India regularly. I will bring the annual 
subscription when I am ov^r tlierc. 

/ am. 

Tours trufy. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4626 


238. LETTER TO H. E. A. COTTON 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 21, 1906 


DEAR MR. COTTON, 

^^^ll you please reproduce letter* from The Times by Godfrey 
brothers as also the interview* with me published in South Africa dated 
17th instant. I think there is a great deal in the current issue of the 
Indian Opinion worth reproducing. Perhaps the most important article 
is the reproduction from The Times of Natal, page 788. I think too that 
the report, under the heading. The British Indian Association and the 
Indian Deputation, at the same page should also l>e [rejproduced. 

• Of November 15, 1906; reproduced in India, 23-11-1906 

* “Interview to Soidh Afiien", pp. 171-2. 
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I have sent you already the names of those who are to wait on 
Mr. Morlcy tomorrow!. * 

Yws inijp 

H. E. A. Cotton, Esq. 

The Editor 
INDIA 

84 & 85, Palace Chambers 
Westminster 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4627 


239. DEPUTATION TO MORLET 

The following is a report of the interview between Mr. Morl^^ Secretary of 
State for India^ and the deputation representing Brittish Indians in South Africa: 

[London, 

November 22, 1906] 

Sir Lepbl Griffin : I have the honour, sir, to head this deputation today in 
order to present to you two Delegates from South Africa, Mr. Gandhi and Mr, Ally. 

I would like to say with reference to Mr. Gandhi and a somewhat silly petition 
which has been sent from South Africa against him and his mission that this was the work 
of some mischievous schoolboy, and every one who knows Mr. Gandhi, or has been 
associated with his work for many years, as I have been, ' knows his single-hearted 
devotion to this puurticular cause and that without any personal motive or any reward. 
His methods and his motives have been altogether disinterested — ^to this I can pledge 
myself. 

One thing that 1 think I may say without presumption is this. No one knows 
better than you, sir, how strong the feeling of India is on this point. It has been brought 
before the India Office and the Colonial Office by successive Viceroys and Indian 
Secretaries; and Colonial Secretaries themselves have, in reply to the memorials which 
I have had the honour myself to submit to them, expressed quite as warm sympathy 
with the grievances of the British Indians in South Africa as Indian Viceroys or Indian 
Secretaries at home. That point does not require any elaboration. The position bet- 
ween England and her Colonies seems to me very much like that which is now existing 
between the Central Government of the United States and the State of California, 
and that position will become aggravated in many parts of the world. (*Hear! Hear I*) 
The difficulty of the case is, of course, exceedingly great. You have two opposite posi- 
tions, one represented by the clear and somewhat crude position, which nevertheless 
has a dignified and a worthy basis — that every British subject under the English flag 
should be free in his person and to carry on everywhere, without interruption, honourably 
any occupation he may see fit to undertake. (*Hear! Hear!’) That applies, sir, to 
the whole Empire, and it is met on the opposite side by the position, wUch opposes 
reduction of the wages of labour — so far as white people are concerned, of course, the 
desire, and the proper desire, is that the rate of wages should rise. The introduction 
of a very industrious, temperate class, who can live on very little, tends to tower the 
rate of ea rn i n gs of white people who cannot live on so •mall a sum. These are the two 
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opposite poles, and tbcy have to be connected peaceably by some bridge which we 
a^ you, sir, to try and build. ^ • 

And I would also say, sir, that for two reasons you are the one person who, can 
satisfy the claims of this exceedingly complicated case. In the first place, you hold 
the keys which shut and which unloose as Secretary of Sute for India# 

Let me explain in one word. Take Natal, for example. I have more than once» 
as Chairman of the East India Association, sent petitions to the Secretary €>f State for 
India, urging that no indentured coolies be allowed to go to Natal until the status of 
their fellow-subjects in South Africa is altered. Natal cannot g<;j on without the Indians, 
and yet it persecutes them: and it persecuted them in old days much worse ^than the 
Transvaal did: and their position is no better now, although Natal requirt^ Indian 
coolies every year more and more because English colonists cannot do the field work 
themselves. These arc not countries which Englishmen can ever colonize. 

That, sir, is all that I think it is necessary to say, but I shall make a final per- 
sonal appeal to you by saying that the other reason why I think you of all men are the 
one who can settle this question is that one of the classics you have given to the English 
people is a work* on compromise, in which I hayc very litUc doubt tliat the key to this 
exceedingly complicated question will be found. 

Mr. Gandhi: On behalf of my colleague, Mr. Ally and myself, 

I beg to tender you our respectful thanks for giving to us an opportunity 
of placing our position before you, sir. But I do not make any apology 
for trespassing upon your most valuable time, because I think, sir, that 
we have a right to come to^you, our responsible advocate and trustee, 
whenever we find our interests arc in danger. The Asiatic Ordinance 
was, as Sir Lepcl Griffin has said, approved by Lord Elgin, I believe, 
under a misapprehension. The Ordinance, in my humble opinion, 
departs from the Colonial policy hitherto followed in connection with 
Colonial legislation. In my humble opinion it is without any justi- 
fication whatever in that it draws, with reference to free immigrants, a 
colour-line against which Colonial Secretaries as well as Indian Secre- 
taries have repeatedly protested, and protested with success. The 
Ordinance has been described by one of the South African colonists 
as one which will make us go about the streets with dog’s collars, ancf 
an indignant Indian at one of the meetings said that the treatment which 
would be meted out to us would be that, not of the colonial dog because 
he is a household pet, but of the Indian dog, which is a vile dog. I 
know that that was the bitterness of feeling that was engendered through- 
out the great mass of my community. I cannot help saying, sir, that 
the feeling that was given vent to by the great meeting at Krugersdorp 
was fully justified by the experience of British Indians over and over 
again throughout the Transvaal as well as other parts of South Africa. 
The reasons given for the introduction of the Ordinance have been 
stated in an inspired article in The Star as well as by Mr. Duncan, viz., 
that there fe an unauthorized influx of Asiatics or British Indians into the 
Transvaal, and that the British Indian community is countenancing 

* The reference if to McM-lcy*» emy, Om Compfoimn. 
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and encouraging such Asiatic influx. I think, sir, that that charge, 
or both of the chargos, rcan be proved to be absolutely false. When 
they talk of an unauthorized influx, they mean that the British Indians 
enter the Transvaal without any permits, evading the p>oIicc, and entering 
surreptitiously in defiance of the Peace Preservation Ordinance, which 
should regulate the entry of all, but which really regulates the entry 
of. British Indians into the Transvaal. The census was taken, and at 
the time of the census there were found to be 10,009 British Indians as 
against 12,000 permits, which by itself, in my humble opinion, disposes 
of the charge of surreptitious entry. If that charge is disposed of, it 
follows that there cannot be any encouragement on the part of the 
British Indian community. 

There have been during the last two years no less than 150 prose- 
cutions — ^namely, 150 British Indians have been turned out by force. 
I do not know whether all these prosecutions were correctly brought, 
but the fact stands that these Indians were turned out. The Peace 
Preservation Ordinance has been strong enough to prevent Indian 
wriveis from accompanying their husbands; it has been strong enough 
to prevent Indian children of tender age from entering the Transvaal 
because they did not hold permits. The legislation that is at present 
in existence, the Peace Preservation Ordinance, is quite enough to 
prevent the surreptitious entry of British Indians. Anyhow, both these 
statements have been repeatedly denied by British Indians, and it is 
for that reason that we have been asking the local Government to appoint 
a small commission to inquire whether there has been really any such 
influx whatever. 

I do not think, however, that it is necessary for me to take up a 
long time; I have sent in a representation to Lord Elgin, which places 
before him the whole of our position; but I do wish to mention one 
thing, and that is the colonial feeling. I have been studying the history 
of restrictive legislation throughout South Africa — at any rate, during 
the last thirteen years — and I well remember that in 1894 Lord Rijion 
vetoed the Disenfranchising Bill because it applied to Asiatics alone. 
Mr. Chamberlain disapproved of a draft bill that was submitted in 1897 
in connection with a restriction on British Indians. Mr. Chamberlain 
then said that he could not allow a colour-line to be drawn in legis- 
lation with the object of restricting Asiatic and British immigration, 
and hence we had the law of 1897. A similar veto was applied without 
the slightest hesitation with reference to the Asiatic Exclusion Bill in 
the Australian Parliament. But, sir, in the Transvaal — also only last 
year, I beMeve it was, or in 1901 — the Legislative Council passed the Native 
Land Tenure Bill, and I think it was passed without a single dissentient; 
but there was no hesitation whatsoever on the part of Mr. Lyttelton 
o tveto the Land Tenure Bill. Now, sir, there is a wide distinction between 
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that BiO and the present Ordinance, and I venture to that there 
was not, perhaps, held so strong an objection to that legislation as there 
is to this legislation, because it did not debar the Natives of the Trans*' 
vaal from holding landed property. It only meant Natives who held 
landed property; but even that was considered by Mr. L^telton as 
being too strong, and he had no hesitation in vetoing that legislation. 

Much has been said with reference to the colonial sentiment against 
British Indians ; I have no hesitation, sir, strange ^ it may appear, in 
denying any such sentiment. ‘The proof of the pudding is in the eating.* 
The British Indians live in the Transvaal only because they arc tolerated 
by the white colonists there. They may have to go to the British or 
white landlords for the land; they have to go to the white merchants 
for their goods, in respect of which they receive six months’ credit. If 
there was real substantial general opposition against Britisli Indians, 
I think, sir, that their existence would -not be worth a day’s purchase. 
A meeting was held by the Mayor of Krugersdorp, which was attended 
by a few white men, who passed a resolution that they would boycott 
British Indians in connection with land purchase and sale. That boycott 
did not stand for one single day. There is only one place throughout 
the Transvaal where they have tried to boycott with success. We think 
we shall be able to work out our own salvation if only the prejudice which 
is restricted to the petty white store*kccpers who arc protected by the 
Government is removed. If this is not done, I can quite understand 
that our position must become intolerable; but otherwise, 1 think, 
sir, that it is possible even now to retain the position that we have in 
the Transvaal. 

Mr. Morley: Arc you speaking now, Mr. Gandhi, of the position of those 
who are already resident in the Transvaal? 

Mr. Gandhi : Yes, sir; the Ordinance applies solely to those who arc 
now resident, and those who are to enter the Transvaal under the Peace 
Preservation Ordinance. I may say with reference to future immig- 
ration that my friend, Mr. Ally, will probably deal with that point; 
and I may parenthetically remark that we have surrendered the whole 
position, and we have accepted the principle of restriction along the 
line[s] of the Cape Act, the only Act which, without drawing a colour- 
line, restricts British Indians from entering the Colonies because of the 
educational test— a very severe test. But we have thought it wise 
and prudent that we should accept that position even with reference to 
trading licenses. We have said that we would be quite willing to have 
our rights with reference to new trading licenses regulated and controlled 
by the municip al bodies; only such le^lation ought also to apply to 
all, and not only to British Indians. My experience is that, wherever 
legislation b applied to a class of people, such legblation has worked 
very harshly; but when there is general legblation, such relief u possible 
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to obtain. I venture to think, sir, that the Government does not mean 
to oppress those who "are voiceless and voteless. I mention this fact 
hot because we want political power. We have made it clear that, 
so far as British Indians are concerned, they do not aspire to any political 
power at ail. But if we are to remain voteless, I do think the Govern- 
ment ought to protect those who are voteless, and not merely in a hap- 
hazard way, but that protection ought to be a real force, and we look 
to you, sir, as our advocate and trustee, to give us the protection we 
are entitled to, and to let us feel that we have it. (Applause.) 

Mr* Ally: I do not think it will be necessary for me, sir, to address you 
at length with regard to our mission. Mr. Gandhi has already submitted all the points 
and the facts. I am simply instructed by my community to place before you especially 
their position in the Transvaal. They feel — and fee! keenly — that the Transvaal 
administration under the British Government are passing class legislation against them, 
whereas thousands of aliens of different races, such as Armenians, Syrians, Greeks, 
Russians, and Polish Jews, arc entering*the Transvaal without molestation and without 
any restriction. Our people remember the charter of 1857, as well as the message* that 
the King sent to the Delhi Durbar — to the people — assuring them of their liberties 
under the British flag; therefore they feel it very keenly that they are oppressed 
and degraded by the passing of this Ordinance. 

I have spoken to you with regard to the aliens. Now the great question is that 
European feeling — that is, the colonists* — is against us. The colonists have never asked 
in any shape or in any way to degrade our people in the Transvaal. They have asked 
for protection against our trade competition, which is very strong against them, and 
all that they desire, sir, is not to see a great influx of Asiatics in [to] the Transvaal. We 
have from time to time said to the Government that we in the«Transvaal are not desirous 
of seeing a great influx of Asiatics, and Mr. Duncan himself stated that the Imperial 
Government, with regard to the responsible government of the Transvaal, would deal 
with that question as well as with that of immigration. As we are not represented in 
the Legislative Council, the Imperial Government is our sole protector. Now, just 
to show you one point how this legislation and this Ordinance were thrust in. There 
was a clause which was unaffected by the new Ordinance, by which the descendants 
o£ the Dutch have been excluded from its operations, and yet no provision has been 
made for the Indian children born in South Africa, even when born in the Transvaal. 
Moreover, I personally pointed out to Mr. Duncan that it was unjust, if you were to 
exclude any Asiatics who were born in South Africa, not to exclude the children of 
Indians. Now, just to show you how unjust it is, even under the Boer Government the 
Mahommedan subjects of the Sultan of Turkey were also affected by this Ordinance, 
but not the Christian sulyects of the Sultan of Turkey. Now you can see how unjust 
this Ordinance is to Indians. 

I do not think it necessary for me to go to any length, but I would say to you 
simply this: that the present permits that we hold under the Peace Preservation Act 
are quite sufficient for identification, and that they can trace any Indians who are in 
the Transvaal unlawfully without any permission. Therefore there is no necessity for 
them to pan a new Ordinance, or that we should be subjected to this degradation, 
at we hold tnese permits at the present time. We consider that it is directed against us, 
and we consider it, sir, an indignity. This Ordinance, we consider, is bad in principle, 

1 King Edward’s message of 1903 
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because it would be a precedent to self-governing Colonies. I would just draw yoi|r 
attentiout sir, to the fact that, under the responsible go^mment of the Cape GoKMiy» 
where I was a resident for thirteen years myself, I had the Parliamentary franchiae 
and the right of holding land and property, and also tlie liglit of mining, and there 
even up to the present moment we have got the same rights. Now, tmder the Crown 
Colony, legislation has been contemplated directly against Indians. Therefore my 
Mahommedan community have especially sent me here to put before you the position 
of the Indians in the Transvaal. We have a just right to claim from our Govemnlcnt 
the same privileges and the same rights as any other Britbh fubjects, unless the British 
Gk>vemraent are prepared to consent to the millions of Indians who are outride India 
having no protection. If the British Goveniment are prepared to say so, then our 
people would know better than to get out of India in order to get under the British 
flag in the Colonies. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. Cox: I would like to make a very few remarks on this question... 
The Indian shopkeeper or the Indian trader is more eflficient than the white shop- 
keeper, who, by the way, as Mr. Gandhi said, is generally, or of^en, not a British subject, 
but an alien from Southern Europe or Russia. Hie question, however, that the British 
Government now has to consider is whether to maintain a sy'stem of alien white shop- 
keepers as against British subjects. That is really the whole point: whether we are 
virtually to subsidize the alien shopkeeper in the Transvaal and to give him a preferen- 
tial right to trade; and in connection with that arises the much larger question of the 
future race destiny of South Africa. From an examination of the statistics of popula- 
tion in South Africa, and especially of the growth of population, I am absolutely c<in- 
vinced that South Africa is not, and never can be, a white man's land. The blacks are 
increasing at an enormously greater rate than the whitits. It is true that in South Africa 
the white man can live and breed; but that he cannot engage in labourer's work is 
admitted on all sides. So it has been suggested by several people that, because white 
men will not do manual work, therefore we ought to make special provision to allow 
them to do shopkeeping work. Now I think that is an intolerable position to take up. 
It is an injustice to the rest of the population as well as to the Indians who want to 
engage in this work. Indians are more patient, and succeed better with the Natives. 
Moreover, a great many of the white people in South Africa welcome these Indian 
traders, because they find they can get things more cheaply from them. An English 
lady told me that her husband objected to her dealing with Indian traders, but, never- 
theless, she always dealt with them, because she found she got things cheaper. 

. . . After all we have got to defend these Colonics. Wc pay for and provide 
the soldiers for the defence of the Transvaal. The position is therefore this: that when 
the Transvaal was a foreign country wc claimed the right to interfere on behalf of our 
own subjects; now that it is our own Colony, defended by our own troops, wc humbly 
withdraw and dare not oppose their will. If this is so, wc may as well altogether abdi* 
cate our position as an Imperial race. (‘Hear! Hear!*) 

Then it U, in fact, an alien majority, for not only arc the wliitc population ma^y 
Boers, but the immigrant whites arc largely aliens. Therefore if wc assent to this— - 
because I consider this, to a large extent, the turning of the ways— we as Engltshiiieii 
and cm behalf of England assent to this proposition that the larger number of the 
inhabitants of the British Empire are to be regarded aspermafiently in a lower category 
than the minority of the British Empire. That is a very serious proporirion for any 
British Government, and espcdaliy a Liberal Government, to amefit to. Therefore 
the particular point I have to submit to you, Mr. Morley— and Sir Lepd Griflbi forgot 
to mention it— is this, that before the present Government sanclioni any le g isla t ion 
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hottile to British Indians th^y send to South Africa a commission to inquire into the 
whole question and to report to them. 

Lord Stanley op Aldbrley: . . .1 may say, personally, that the prayer of the 
memorial falls very far short of my sense of what the justice of the case requires. I 
feel that in ^is matter we are face to face with a difficulty which will grow greater 
and greater unless we lay hold of some principle. I fear that too many of the speeches 
have been rather apologetic than challenging the bad principle itself.. .Now, I wish 
to ^1 attention to one passage which puts our case very strongly with reference to the 
attitude we took up towards the Boers in the settlement at the time of the conquest of 
the Trailsvaal. I refer to Mr. Chamberlain’s telegram in 1901 which will be found 
in Colonial Paper 528^ 5. Mr. Chamberlain then telegraphed that the legal 

position of Coloured people will be similar to that which they hold in the Cape Colony. 
... I do not say for a moment that in the complicated relations of the Crown with its 
self-governing Colonies we could not dream of interfering with the political arrange- 
ments and power[8] of a Colony; but I do feel that, so long as Colonies claim the pro- 
tection of the British flag and the support of the British Empire, we have a right to 
expect that they will grant civil rights, leaving the question of political rights to the 
discretion of the Colonies. 

’Well’ now, perhaps, you may say, ’how do I propose to enforce this in case of 
a conflict between the central Government and the Colonies?’ I do not say that you 
can enforce it. These are the problems of intricate relationship with concurrent rights; 
and though theoretically the Parliament of this country is supreme, practically nobody 
dreams of this country’s supremacy in face of actioi^ by the Colony. In the first place, 
I do not believe that you will come to that point with a Colony. But if we can tamper 
with principle year after year, we encourage a base spirit of race supremacy to assert 
itself in the Colonies, and you will find it more difficult to tackle it afterwards. . . I may 
point out that, if the worst came to the worst, no Colony could complain if exaedy the 
same humiliating restrictions were put upon white colonists going to India as they 
propose to put upon Indians going to the Colony. If an Australian merchant, for 
instance, had to live in a particular district, and had to take out a police license, I think 
many of them would soon realize that the impediments they are putting on other British 
subjects were not to be borne. I think this is important. .. No, I think it is intolerable. 
1 think, myself, that, invariably if we go away from principle, we very soon get involved 
ia great difficulties. I do not say that you can quite act up to principle. I think the 
English Government cannot: but you should bear the principle in mind and get as near 
as you can to it. 

I say, in conclusion, that I cannot quite agree with the satisfaction expressed 
by Sir Lepel Griffin with the assurance that we had from the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. Sympathy is a very good thing but effective acts are much better. 

Sir M. M. Bhownaooree : . . .if by your influence, the Cabinet or His Majesty’s 
Ck>vemment were to be induced to veto this Ordinance, which the Delegates have 
come all this way to complain about, well and good. But if His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment find that, between the prejudice subsisting on the part of so-called white men 
in the Colonies and the rights of the Indians, there is a gulf which they cannot bridge 
over by their own or your influence, then I beg to support the prayer that a commis- 
sion may be appointed in order to investigate the whole question and put its conclusions 
before His l^^ajesty’s Government. . . .1 am instructed by the Delegates, and I have the 
authority almost of the whede of the British Indian community resident in the Trans- 
vaal and in Africa generally, to say that they will abide by the findings of such a com- 
mission. They feel that six, eight, or a dozen impartial English sUtesmen sitting round 
a table and inquiring into a deep grievance like this cannot possibly go wrong*. • 
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Sir H. CkiTTON: . . .The people ci India follow what is going on in South Africa 
most carefrdly^ and they rely, sir, upon you — ^you who ar^ tHfc custodian of their HMrtiet 
and their rights, their sole protector in fact in this country — to sec that justice is don^ 
to them in whatever part of the globe they may settle.. . 

Sir Lepel Griffin: I think, sir, that tliis will be sufficient* . • .AfSer all, it is a 
question of principle, and that should not be given up. Indeed, it has been asserted by 
this Government so strongly in the question of Chinese labour that I think, if the question 
were deliberately laid in its true facts before the present House of Commons, that tliey 
could, so far as consistency has any meaning, answer it oidy in one manner* 

Mr. Morley: . . .There can be no doubt whatever, I take it— everybody of 
Indian experience with whom I speak on the subject agrees — that the elfcct upon public 
opinion in India is, and naturally is, and must be, rather serious. Those people who 
go to South Africa come back by and by and represent the indignities to which some 
of them and their kith and kin have been subjected. That in itself stirs up prejudice. 
Often the population in India — those who reflect — will ask themselves whether it is want 
of will or want of power in the British Government to which they submit that leaves 
them exposed to those disadvantages in a newly acquired possession of the British Crown* 
The irony of the situation of that newly acquired possession has been pointed out by 
more than one speaker, and I was very glad indeed that my friend, Lord Stanley, read 
Mr. Chamberlain's telegram of 1901, and that reference has been made to I^rd Laiuk 
downc’s well-known speech at Sheffield in the first week or two of the war. Mr. Cham- 
berlain — to his great honour, be it said — throughout the whole time that he was at the 
Colonial Office urged with all h^ force the injustice, the harshness, the indignity of 
proceedings of this kind. . . 

... It is, I repeat, a great irony that one of the first acts to which the eye of the 
British Government is directed is an Ordinance which, in effect — say what we like about 
it — along with other practices and habits of mind, docs throw a bar sinister upon many 
millions of British subjects. ('Hear! Hear!') 

I am heartily glad, though a responsible Minister is seldom a man who desires 
an ap()eal to principle, tliat Lord Stanley has gone boldly on to that thorny and difficult 
ground. It is well that we should be reminded that Uir principles that he alluded to 
and enforced today have become a little old fashioned ; but 1 share adherence to them 
entirely with him. (‘Hear! Hear!’) But now we arc — at least I am — in a responsible 
position, and the question is not what we would desire to do if we had a blank sheet 
of paper before us; but, as Lord Stanley admitted, wc arc to keep our principle in mind, 
and come as near to it as we can in practical applications. 

But, then, what is the position of the India Office ? Remember that the department 
and the Minister, first and immediately, and in a sense finally, concerned is the Minister 
for the Colonics. . .1 sec at once, and I submit to you, gentlemen, a very serious diffi- 
culty in the way of a commission, and that is that wc hof>c by May that responsible 
government is going to be conferred on the people of the Transvaal. It surely vrould 
be a very odd preliminary to putting the reins of government into their hands to send 
out a commission which, if it is to do anything at all, and, if it is to affect the mind 
of His Majesty’s Government here, must force His Majesty’s Govemment to tell the 
new organized authority that is to be brought into being, what they arc or are not to 
do in this very thorny and difficult field of It^atton. Well, I only submit that as my 
answer to what Mr. Gandhi and Sir M. M. Bhownaggree said. Somebody said, by 
the way, a commisrion would be a solution of the question. Now, I have been 
a great many years in Parliament, and I wonder what commimioa ever solved any 
question. Therefor^ , I demur to that general proposition, and I demur to the notion 
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of a commimion in the present ctrcumttances becatise it might lead you into immediate 
coJli^on with this new auth&rify' which you have called, or are about to call, into being. 

No doubt the position of the Imperial Government towards a Colony such as 
the Transvaal is going to be, and such as Natal is, is a great paradox. There is no other 
word for it. But there it is. You have to accept Our present system, miscalled an Imperial 
system. You have to accept that, and you have to recognize this plain fact — ^and you 
ought to recognize it — ^that we cannot dictate to these Colonics. What can we do, 
ana what ought we to do? What I hope is that such gatherings as this Deputation 
to Lord Elgin and to myself, and perhaps to other Ministers and other persons, will 
promote *this operation. We can plead and argue the case, and press the principles 
that Lord Stanley has outlined. That is what we can do — whether in the Colonial 
Conference next year, or in the form of despatches, to Lord Selborne, for instance. 
That is what we can do: we can bring to bear the weight of British opinion and British 
influence upon the responsible bodies in the Transvaal. 

Sir Lepel Griflin noticed that I indicated a little astonishment when he said 
that I could fasten or unloose these bonds. There is not a single Viceroy now living 
who has not tried, and tried pretty hard, to get these arrangements, the new form of 
which you arc complaining of today, modified. What Lord Lansdownc thought 
of them you have already heard. Lord Elgin told you when you saw him that he had 
sent any number of despatches to this Office — on the way to the Colonial Office, I 
presume — making the same protest. Lord Curzon, the last Viceroy, carried on a 
tremendous battle. (‘Hear! Hear!*) I was this morning turning over his speeches, trying 
to see what he had said or done, and he gives in one df the speeches — his seventh Budget 
Speech — an account of his attempted dealings with the Government of Natal — in the 
year 1903, I think. This is what he says. It is very short, so I venture to read it. ‘We 
stipulated for the eventual abolition of a tax of £3 a head which had been imposed on 
such persons for leave to reside; we stipulated for the amendment of an Act placing 
traders, of however old a standing, under the power of local corporations, who had 
absolute authority to refuse licenses to trade; we stipulated for the removal of Indians 
from another Act, under which they were classed with barbarous races; and for the 
provision of a summary remedy for free Indians, that is to say, Indians who had served 
their indenture, and had become free Indians, who might be wrongfully arrested on 
the ground that they were coolies under indenture or prohibited immigrants’. That 
yAs Lord Curzon’s position dealing with the Government of Natal in 1903. What 
did the Government of Natal say? *In reply,* says Lord Curzon, ‘we were given to 
understand that there was no prospect of obtaining the consent of the local legislature 
to these conditions, and the negotiations were dropped.’ It would surely be unwise, 
and I do not think Sir Lep>el Griffin would reconunend me to put myself (if I had the 
authority) in a position of that sort, or that I should write to Lord Elgin a communi- 
cation which would urge him to put himself into the same position with reference to the 
new Transvaal Government, when it comes into existence as Lord Curzon was placed 
in by the established Government of NataL . . . 

As I understand from Mr. Gandhi — ^and I was delighted to hear it, and perhaps 
a little surprised, but delighted — the feeling on the part of the white colonists towards 
the Indians who are now, and have been for some time, resident in the Transvaal is 
not bad, but rather good than otherwise. 

Mr. Gandhi : The feeling is bad enough, but it is restricted to 
the petty store-keepers. It is they who agitate, and they who inflame 
the popular prejudice. 
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Mr* Morley: I understand that, but %vc must, afler all, look at this thing fairly. 
It is not very unnatural that a small white store-keeper thojld 1^ very happy if he bouM 
so far prevail upon the prejudices of the people as to induce those who are in authcMity 
to keep out his formidable competitors, because, of course, we know quite well-— it 
is no secret — that it is not merely prejudice of colour; it is not a prejudice of racial 
inferiority, because that would be absurd when there are, as we know, Indians in the 
Transvaal, pursuing professions and so forth, who arc not only not inferior but greatly 
superior in many of the elements that make a civilized being to many of those Who 
arc not excluded from the Transvaal. (‘Hear! Hear!’)...* 

...If a foreigm power were to impose these disabilities u|K)n fellow-subjects of 
ours, I think the Foreign Office would be set in motion to represent such a proceeding 
as an unfriendly act. (*Hear! Hear!’) It is a disagreeable truth, but we ought to face 
these things: that there is no doubt we can more effectively remonstrate with foreign 
powers than we can in some circumstances with our own kinsfolk. ("Shame!’) But 
this is carrying me into a very wide field indeed. Lord Stanley, I think, rather tempted 
me into these speculations. If there is any feeling in India, that, after all, is the only 
thing that I can do any good by endeavouring to convey. Whatever can be done 
by way of energetic expression of opinion, of energetic protest, when the time comes, 
against these harsh and humiliating indignities, you may feel fierfectly sure*, and they 
may feel perfectly sure, that this Office will not ht at all slack in backing the Colonial 
Office in any representations that they may wish to make, or possibly even in going 
a little in front. (‘Hear! Hear!’) Nobody occupying my position could do anything 
less than promise you, which I dp with the greatest sincerity, not only the sympathy 
of which somebody has spoken today, but as much support as I find myself able to 
give, now that I am in possession of the general views which you, gentlemen, have so 
ably laid before me. (Applause.) 

Sir Lepel Griffin: ... Mr. Morley, I Ix'g on behalf of the deputation to 
express our best thanks for the very kind and sympathetic manner in which you have 
listened to us for so long, and for the answer which you have given to us. 

The deputation then withdrew. 

Journal of the East India Associationy April 1907 

240. LETTER TO ^\S()UTli AFRICA^^ 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
J^dmber 22^ 1906 

The Editor 
SOUTH AFRICA 
[London] 

SIR, 

You have laid the British Indian Deputation under deep obligation 
by your opening your columns for a discussion of the British Indian 
position in the Transvaal and, in the words of Lord Milner, it is such 
discussion alone which would bring us nearer to a proper solution. In 
your leaderette, however, you have done less than justice to the British 
Indian community by imputing to it a desire for the franchise and for 
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an ^iatic invasion of the Transvaal. May I state that the community 
lias never desired any political power in the Transvaal or an invasion of 
it by British Indians, and it is for that reason that it has accepted legisla* 
tion along -the Cape or the Natal model, which restricts the immigration 
of British Indians (except those who enjoy a status) without insulting 
them. The community has also accepted the principle of the control of 
all new trade licences, subject to appeal to the Supreme Court, by local 
boards or municipalities. 

The ol^ection to the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance is taken 
not because the Ordinance is restrictive of immigration, but because it 
is restrictive of the ordinary civil liberty of the British Indians who are 
today domiciled in the Transvaal. It is not the present Ordinance which 
would restrict Indian immigration; as you arc aware, the Peace Preserva- 
tion Ordinance has been mbapplied for effecting that purpose. 

You say that Indians cannot be treated better than natives of South 
Africa. Without entering into a discussion of the proposition, may I inform 
you that they are being treated worse than the Natives, in that, whereas 
Natives can become owners of landed property in any part of the Trans- 
vaal, Indians cannot own it at all. 

, /am, 

yourx, tU., 

M. K. Gandhi 

South Africa, 24-11-1906 

241. LETTER TO T. MORISON 

[Hotel Cecul, 
London,] 
November 22, 1906 

DEAR MR. MORISON, 

I now enclose herewith a cutting with marked passages, giving the 
utterances of Lord Selbornc. One was before the war and the other 
only lately. 

I also send you copy of Sir Muncheiji’s letter to Mr. Lyttelton, 
with the passages marked. 

That we would be satisfied with leg^islation along the Cape lines is 
made, you will notice, quite clear in the Representation to Lord Elgpn of 
which you have a copy and of which if you need I will send you more 
copies. I hope you have noticed the fundamental objection to the Asiatic 
Ordinance, namely, that it draws fori the first time a colour line and it 
means a departure from the Colonial tradition. If there was no hesitation 
last year in vetoii^ the Native Land Tenure Bill, it passes coniprehension 

*1116 original has “from**. , 
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why there should be any hesitation about vetoing this Ordinance wbich 
is infinitely worse than the Native Tenure Ordinance. 

flum infy, 

[2] encIosure[s] 

Theodore Morison, Es^. 
c/o The East India Association 
3, Victoria Street 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4628 

242. LETTER TO MISS A. H. SMITH 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 22, 1906 

DEAR MISS smith, 

I have had the telephone message from you but I had not [«V] been 
able to see to it only after 9.15 p.m. and as I considered it to be useless 
to telephone to you I am now writing. 

I now enclose herewith ^ list of those who were present at the deputa- 
tion. Mr. Morley has pledged the deputation to privacy. I, therefore, 
must not give you anything for publication. We were very well received. 
Mr. Morley was strong in some parts of his speech but I cannot say that 
the effect on the whole was encouraging. However, we have to wait and 
see. 

Mr. Ally and I leave definitely on the 1st of next month. 

Tourt trufy. 

Miss A. H. Smith 
5, Winchester Road 
Hampstead 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4629 

243. LETTER TO M. N. DOCTOR 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 22, 1906 

dear MR. DOCTOR, 

Will you please give me a call at 10 o’clock on Saturday. 

Tours trufy, 

M. N. Doctor, Esq,. 

102, Wharton Road, W. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4630 



244. LETTER TO MISS E.J. BECK 


[Hotel Cecil, 

, London,] 

November 22, 1906 

DEAR madam, 

I shall thank you to let me have the book of instructions for Indian 
youths coming to England for education as per advertisement in the 
magazine. 

/ am. 

Tours faithfully. 

Miss E.J. Beck 
233, Albion Road 
Stoke Newington, N. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4631 


245. DEPUTATION NQTES - III 


Hotel Cecil, 
London, 
November 23, 1906 

This is our last week here. We had hoped to leave on November 
24. But we have been obliged to stay on in order to complete the work 
regarding the Committee and do whatever is necessary after the inter- 
view with Mr. Morley. Now we have fixed the date of our departure 
for December 1. 

More Promises of Help 

During the current week, we met Lord Milner, Mr. Lyttelton, 
Lord Reay, Sir Raymond West and others. Everyone has shown much 
sympathy and offered to work for us. It is not possible to say what the 
outcome of all this will be. 

Interview with Secretary of State for India 

The deputation met Mr. Morley, the Secretary of State for India, 
on Thursday at 12.20 p.m. Those present were Sir Lepel Griffin, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Charles Schwann, 
Sir William Wedderbum, Sir Henry Cotton, Sir Muncheiji Bhow- 
naggree. Dr. Rutherford, Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. A. H. Scott, Mr. Lynch, 
Mr. F. H. Brown, Mr. J. D. Rees, Mr. Thornton, Mr. Arathoon, 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Mr. T.J. Bennett, Mr. Theodore Morison 
and Mr. Ritch. Mr. Ameer Ali could not attend owing to illness. 
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Sir Lepel Griffin, Lord Stanley, Mr. Cox and Sir Muncheiji spoke 
at length. Lord Stanley went so far as to dem>Mul sweet deeds in place 
of sweet words. Messrs Ally and Gandhi' said whatever was required 
on the occasion. 

Morley’s Speech 

Mr. Morley gave a long reply in whicli he said: 

I am glad to have met the deputation. For I desire to be familiarized 
fully with the condition of the country for "whose administration 
I am responsible to Parliament. Moreover, the problem ’ placed 
before me today has a very close bearing on the good government of 
India. That the feelings of the people of India arc excited on account 
of the disabilities imposed upon Indians in South Africa is a serious 
matter. Indians returning to their native land from South Africa 
carry with them the story of the indignities to which they arc sub- 
jected, and the result is that people are greatly agitated. People 
in India must be thinking that the Government lack either the 
will or the power to prevent oppression in South Africa. In either 
case, it is harmful. I believe the resistance olfercd by Mr. Cham- 
berlain in 1901, in the interests of Indians, deserves praise. The first 
thing that has been brought to the notice of the new Government 
is that a bar sinister has been placed upon Indians in some Colonics. 
Men in authority do not like to be told about moral principles. But 
I am glad that Lord Stanley has spoken of moral principles. The 
views expressed by Lord Stanley may be held by .some to be old 
fashioned, but I for one share them entirely. Unfortunately, we 
have not a white sheet of paper to write upon. VVe mu.st face the 
facts as they arc and then act, as far as possible, in accordance with 
moral principle. Now, let us .sec what the India Office can do. 
It has been recognized by Sir Lepel Griffin that the minister pri- 
marily concerned is Lord Elgin. Sir Muncherji asks me to demand 
that a commission be appointed. But a serious difficulty in the 
way is that in May next the Transvaal will be under responsible 
government. Now it would be a .serious matter if a conflict arises 
between the [policies of the] new government and the commission’s 
recommendations. I do not believe that such a commission will solve 
the question. I have been in Parliament for many years but I do 
not remember any commission which has solved any question. 
And the question regarding the Transvaal is not likely to be solved 
by the appointment of a commission. It will quite probably mean 
a collision with the newly organized government at the very outset 

• In his Gujarati despatches Gandhiji often refers to hiraaelf both in the first 
penon and by name. 
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of its career. The plain fact is that we cannot dictate to the self- 
. governing colonier. , We can plead, we can argue, we can press 
, for the application of ouf principles. Whether at the Colonial 
Conference [next year] or in his despatches. Lord Elgin will, 
doubtless, advance strong arguments and make recommendations. 
Viceroy after Viceroy has written on the matter. Lord Curzon 
had written very strongly. He had made many recommendations 
about Natal but^ Natal paid no heed to his words. It remains to 
be, seen whether the Transvaal will listen to the requests of Lord 
Elgin. I am glad to know that there are many whites in the Trans- 
vaal who are not against Indians. I can well understand the small 
white shopkeepers opposing them. I can even understand Indians 
[already in the country] opposing [further immigration of Indians].' 
But what I cannot understand is the prejudice felt by the whites 
against mere dark skin. I know that there are in the Transvaal 
many [Indians] who are superior to the whites. How can these 
then be tyrannized over? Just as Lord Lansdownc’s feelings were 
hurt by the treatment meted out to Indians, my blood too boils at 
their sufferings. But it must be remembered that we cannot re- 
monstrate as effectively with the Colonies as we can with foreign 
powers. But I have been tempted into>a digression by the remarks 
of Lord Stanley. Ail I can now say is that it is my duty to do all 
I cam. The India Office will not fail to make strong representations 
as frequently as may be necessary. I can definitely assure you that 
I s hall not ^ slack in supporting the Colonial Office and, possibly, 
going ahead of it. 

More Interviews and Sympathy 

Though Mr. Morley has made such a strong speech, I do not yet 
expect that the Ordinance will be refused assent. Strong despatches 
seem to have been received from the Transvaal. I feel also that the 
rulers here think in their heart of hearts that we are an inferior race 
nnH there is no harm in piling up endless burdens on us. Today we 
saw Mr. Lyttelton and also Sir Raymond West', an ex-Chief Justice 
of the Bombay High Court. They appeared to be of much the same 
view. They felt much sympathy, but they also indicated that we would 
get no redress until we acquired strength like the whites. They are 
afr aid of the colonies, not because they are white, but because they 
are powerful. If this is a true reading of the situation, we should realize 
that our salvation lies in our own hands. 

I Thia^ sUUemeat is not found in the official minutes of Moiiey’s qieech; 
ptda pp. 215-7. 

' (18S2-1912); Jurist, Vice-ChanceUor of Bombay University; an advocate of 
agricultural credit in India 
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Our Deuvbrance 

While wc are on this subject, the case Of Miss Milan dcscrvcl to 
be noted. Miss Milan, a suffragette, began making a speech in front 
of the Houses of Parliament. The police attempted to stop her, but 
she persisted. She was then arrested and prosecuted. The Magistrate 
sentenced her to pay a fine of 10s or imprisonment for seven days. The 
brave lady preferred to go to gaol. 

This will be our last letter from England. Hence I would appeal 
to all and say that, just as Miss Milan preferred going to gaol, so must 
every Transvaal Indian, taking it that the Ordinance will receive Royal 
assent. There is no doubt that the Fourth Resolution contains the key 
to the Indians’ deliverance. If the Resolution is acted upon, there should 
be no anxiety, whether or not the Ordinance receives the assent. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opiniony 22-12-1905 


246. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETART TO MORLET 

, [Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 
November 23, 1906 

TO 

The Private Secretary to 
The Rt. Hon. John Morley 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for India 
The India Office 
Downing Street, W. 

dear sir, , 

I have seen in The Times what purports to be a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the deputation that waited on Mr. John Morley yesterday. 
Several pressmen came to me yesterday and I told them that the pro- 
ceedings were private and such intimation had appeared in The Daily 
Mail and The Tribune. I do not know how The Times has been able 
to get the report. I shall be obliged if you will kindly let me know 
whether Mr. Morley proposes to enquire as to how The Times has been 
able to publish the report 

/ rmem, 
twut 


From a photostat of the t>'pewritten office copy: S. N. 4633 



247. LETTER TO DR. J. OLDFIELD 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 25, 1906 

MY DEAR OLDFIELD, 

Will you please enquire whether Mr. Ally’s parcel has been sent? 
Miss Rosenburg has not brought it at all. Will you also kindly let me 
have the balance of the account against Mr. Ally ? 

' My teeth are more shaky than when you saw them and yet I am 
afraid that I will not be able to undergo the operation at the hospital 
either for the teeth or the nose. 

Tours trufy. 

Dr. Josiah Oldfield 
Lady Margaret Hospital 
Bromley 
Kent 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4634 

248. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRET ART TO LORD ELGIN 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 24^ 1906 

TO 

The Private Secretary to 
The Right Hon’ble Lord Elgin 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies 
P owNiNG Street 

DEAR SIR, 

I have seen Mr. Churchill’s reply on the Vrededorp Stands Ordi- 
nance in answer to Sir Henry Cotton’s question^. In my humble opinion 
the answer is based on a misapprehension of the real state of affairs. 

1 This letter along with Sir Henry Cotton’s question and Churchill’s answer 
(footnote 2 below) was reproduced in Indian Opinion^ 22-12-1906. 

2 On November 22, 1906, Sir Henry Cotton had asked the Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the House of Commons whether his attention had been drawn to 
Clauses 5, 8 and 9 of the Second Schedule of the Vrededorp Stands Ordinance of 1906, 
under which the residence of British Indians, other than domestic servants, was pro- 
hibited within that area affected by the Ordinance; and whether, looking to the fact that 
the Ordinance did not come into effect until it had been assented to by the Crovm, 
and that, for several years past, both under the Boer Government and at present, British 
Indians had been allowed to occupy land within this area under grants given by the 
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The act of granting Vrcdcdorp to the poof Dutch burghers for 
personal occupation was accompanied by occupation of Vrcdcdorp 
by persons other than the grantees irrespective of race or colour. As 
for instance, many non-Dutch white people occupied Stands -in Vredc- 
dorp from the original grantees with the knowledge of the Boer Govern- 
ment. 

The Ordinance docs not perpetuate the legal conditions which 
were in existence before annexation, because die ligal condidon before 
annexadon was that the grantees had only squatters' rights. The* Ordi- 
nance now gives to them a permanent tenure with power to them to 
transfer their leases to whomsoever they choose save and except ^Xsiatics 
so that the legal condition of personal occupation is now being changed 
into that of transferable leases. 

I venture to protest against the statement that Indians acquired 
rights in Vrcdcdorp in defiance of legal conditions. They acquired 
rights in Vrcdcdorp in the same manner that those who were not poor 
burghers did. Nor is it true that Indians have erected shanties in 
Vrcdcdorp. In my humble opinion, class considered, what arc des- 
cribed as shanties are superior to many of the buildings in Vrcdcdorp. 

If the doctrine of the desirability of keeping the white and the 
Coloured quarters apart is sound, I fear that there will be an cud to 
British Indian residence in the Transvaal with any degree of sclf-rcspcct. 
The logical conclusion of such a doctrine will be a system of LocatiouH 
which can only result in ruination to hundreds of law-abiding and 
respectable Indians. 

One is appalled by the inaccurate information that is placed before 
His Lordship in connection with matters Indian and it is extremely 
painful that legislation that is otherwise without the slightest justifi- 
cation is justified on statements that arc inaccurate or misleading. 

In venturing to offer the jibovc remarks, no reflection is cast on* 
Lord Sclborne but it is respectfully submitted that Lord Sclbornc 

burghers of Vrcdcdorp, and were still residing in this area, and had erected substantial 
structures thereon, the Secretary of State would advise His M^esty to duallow the 
Ordinance. 

Mr. Churchill: My attention has been drawn to the provision referred to. 
This land was originally granted to poor burghers — that is, to white men only, and an 
condition of personal occupation. The Ordinance, therefore, merely perpetuates the 
legal conditions which were in existence before annexation, and in defiance of which 
certain Indians have, I understand, acquired some Stands and erected tin shanties. 
I may add that it is very desirable to keep the white and Coloured quarters apart, as 
ihe practice of allowing European, Astatic, and Native familtcs to live side by side 
mixed community is fraught with many evils, and is, in Lord Scibame*! Opinion, 
injurious to the social well-being of all three. The whole question is, however, still 
voider coosideratioa. 


6-15 
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hinuelf receives misl^^ing inrormation, as is pdnfully apparent to 
those who are on the spot and know the inner working of the adminis- 
tration. 

/ kao$ tht honour to bo. 

Sir, 

Tour obodiont sonarU, 

From a photostat, of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4635 


249. LETTER TO C. HAT 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 24, 1906 


DEAR SIR, 

I beg to enclose herewith note of introduction from Sir Muncherji 
which speaks for itself. 

As my co-Delegate, Mr. Ally, and myself have to leave for the Trans- 
vaal next Saturday, instead of requesting mi appointment, I am taking 
the liberty of sending the enclosure to you and to say that Mr. Ally 
and myself will venture to send in our cards at the House of Commons 
at 2.45 on Monday next on the chance of being able to meet you. If, 
however, we are unsuccessful in seeing you, may I request a favourable 
reply as to your sympathy for our mission and your consenting to join 
the South Africa British Indian Committee? 

As you may be aware, we are appealing to all parties and have 
received support too from tliem. 

. I enclose herewith a cutting from The Times giving a report of 
the interview with Mr. Morlcy wliich will further explain the position 
of British Indians in the Transvaal. 

I am addressing similar letters to Sir Edward Sassoon, Major Sir 
Evans Gordon and Sir William Bull. 

I romedn, 

■ Tours faiU^uUy, 

Enclosure 

The Hon. Claude Hay, M.P. 

House of Commons 
Westminster 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4637 



250, LETTER TO LORD REAT 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
• November 24, 1906 

MY LORD, 

Mr. Ally and I are extremely obliged to Your Lordship for having 
granted us the very sympathetic interview yesterday. 

I now enclose herewith copy of the draft constitution of the South 
Africa British Indian Committee. Those whose names are given in 
the draft have consented to join the Committee. We are approacliing 
the gentleman mentioned by Your Lordship yesterday. 

If you could accept the Presidentship of the Committee, you will 
place the Indian community in South Africa under deep obligation 
to Your Lordship. 

llie draft constitution h being printed and will be circulated among 
the members, who have already joined, for their approval. Will you 
kindly therefore be pleased to let me know whether 1 may include Your 
Lordship’s name as President of the Committee? 

The complimentary breakfast, which Your Lordship has kindly 
consented to attend, will take place at the Hotel Cecil on Thursday next 
at 10.30 a.m. 

A short conference will be held immediately aifter the breakfast 
among the members of the Committee for a mutual interchange c^f 
suggestions and for its inauguration. 

I btg to nmain. 

Tour Lordihip^s ohrdimt sorpont^ 

The Right Hon’ble Lord Reay 
6, Great Stanhope Street 
Park Lane, W. 


From a photostat the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4638 
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[Enclosure]* 

PROVKIONAL DRAFT 

SOUTH AFRICA BRITISH INDIAN COMMITTEE 
{November 1906) 

PRESmENT 

Vice-President 
Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.L 
Members of the Committee 

Ameer Ali, Esq., C.I.E,; T.J. Bennett, Esq., C.I.E. ; Sir Mun- 
cherji Bhownaggree, K.C.I.E. ; Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.I.; 
Harold Cox, Esq., M.P.; Sir William Markby, K.C.S.I.; Theodore 
Morison, Esq.; Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq.; J. H. L. Polak, Esq., J.P.; 
J. D. Rees, Esq., M.P.; L. W. Ritch, Esq.; J. M. Robertson, Esq., M.P.; 
Dr. Rutherford, M.P.; Sir Charles Schwann, Bart., M.P. ; 
A. H. Scott, Esq., M.P. ; Sir William Wedderburn, Bart. ; Sir Raymond 
West, K.C.S.I. 

Sub-Committee 

• 

chairman: Sir Muncheiji Bhownaggree, K.C.I.E. 
members: Ameer Ali, Esq., C.I.E.; Harold Cox, Esq., M.P.; 
J.H.L.Polak, Esq., J.P. ; J.D.Rces, Esq., M.P. ; J.M. Robertson, Esq., M.P. ; 
A. H. Scott, Esq., M.P. 

secretary: L. W. Ritch, Esq. 

Honorary Solicitors 
bankers: The Natal Bank Limited. 

offices: 28, Queen Anne’s Chambers, The Broadway, Westminster, W. 
' THE CONSTITUTION 

Name 

The Committee shall be called south africa British Indian 

COMMITTEE. 

Object 

The Committee is established for the purpose of 

(a) concentrating and giving continuity to the efforts to secure 
fair and just treatment to British Indian settlers in South Africa of 
those friends who have heretofore exerted themselves to that end in 
Parliament and in other ways; 

(b) and ^ helping the Imperial Government to arrive at a proper 
solution of this difficult problem. 

> Cities of the draft constitution tserc later sent to the others mentioned in 
the list. 
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LETTER TO DR. J. OLDHELO 

Rules 

1. There shall be no subscription for membership of the CSom- 
mittee and members shall not be personally liable for dhy expenses 
incuired in the name of the Committee. 

2. The Committee shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents 
and members. 

^ 3. There shall be a sub-Committee of not more than six members 
besides Chairman and Secretary, who shall be ex-ofiicio members of 
such Committee. 

4. The sub-Committee shall meet every week on . . . at . . . 

5 members shall form a quorum. 

6. .\s to any matters touching which no provision is made in the 
foregoing rules, the ordinary rules of meetings shall apply. 

7. The above rules are subject to change at the discretion of the 
sub-Committee. 

From a photostat of the typewritten draft: S. N. 4576 and 4576/2 

251. LETTER TO DR. J. OLDFIELD 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

• November 24, 1906 

MY DEAR OLDFIELD, 

Many thanks for your note. If you can perform the operation at 
the Hotel without tying me down to the room for the rest of the day 
or if you can perform it any time after 8 o’clock in the evening so that 
you would free me for the next day’s work, I should have it and feel 
greatly relieved. On Tuesday do you mind coming to the hotel at 
5 o’clock or even at 4.45 ? I have an appointment' with The Daily News 
after 4 o’clock. As soon as I am free from The Daily News office I should 
come back to the Hotel. You may come up to room No. 256 and awak 
my arrival. In any case should I be later than 5 o’clock and if you 
can have tea and then perform the operation or do whatever you like 
with me, I will endeavour to keep the whole of the evening free. What- 
ever you do please let me know beforehand. 

I enclose herewith cheque for £1.1.0 regarding Mr. Simmonds. 

Yours smetrriy, 

[Enclosure] 

Dr. j. Oldfieu) 

Lady Margaret Hospital 

Bromley 

Kent 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4639 

* To meet Mr. Gardiner, the Editor; mU “Deputation Notes-IV*’, p. 258. 



252. LtTTER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY TO MORLEY 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

• November 24, 1906 

TO * 

The Private Secretary to 

The Rt. Hon. John Morley 

The Secretary of State for India 

DovyrNiNo Street 

sot, 

We shall be obliged if you will kindly bring the following to 
Mr. Motley’s notice. 

From what Mr. Morley stated yesterday there seems to be an 
impression that the Right Hon’ble gentleman believes that the Indian 
“petition” from the Transvaal is in approval of the Ordinance, which 
is not the case as will appear from the detailed reply' the Delegates have 
submitted to Lord Elgin. We now enclose herewith copy thereof. 

With reference to the Royal Commission, what the Delegates have 
requested is a commission or rather a committee — it may be of local, 
but independent and impartial men, such as the judges of the Supreme 
Court or the Chief Magistrate of Johannesburg — to enquire into the 
charges made against the Indian community and which have been 
used as reasons for passing the Ordinance. In our humble opinion, 
such a committee can give its report within a month from its formation. 
The Delegates respectfully submit that either the veto should now be 
ejjercised, as in the case of the Native Land Tenure Ordinance, or the 
Royal sanction should be suspended, pending result of the investigations 
by the committee or the commission described above. 

British Indians in the Transvaal ask for full protection for the resi- 
dent Indian population and that, in our humble opinion, should be 
granted to them, irrespective of the Colonial sentiment. 

W$ have the honour to be, 
Sifj 

Tour obedient servants, 

[Enclosure] 

Froin«a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4640 


* VuU “Letter to Private Secretaiy to Lord Elgin”, pp. 196-202. 



253. LETTER TO SIR WILUAM MARKBT 


[Hotbl Cbgii., 
Lohdon,] 
Noponber 26y 1906 

DEAR SIR, • 

Mr. iMly and I are extremely obliged to you for your having con- 
sented to join the South Africa British Indian Committee. 

Under separate covers, the draft constitution and a breakfast invita- 
tion ca^ are being sent to you. If you can possibly take the trouble 
of coming, I need hardly say that we shall be greatly obliged. Any 
sui^cstions on the constitution will be valued. 

/ rtmahi, 
Tmirt faiUffiiUj, 

Sir William Markby 
Headington Hill 
Oxford 

From a photostat of the typewritten ofBce copy: S. N. 4641 


254. LETTER TO T. MORISON 


[Hotel Cecil, 

IX)NDON,] 

Xooember 26, 1906 

DEAR MR. MORISON, 

I hope that you will be able to spare the time for the breakfast 
on Thursday in respect of which an invitation has been sent to you. 

I have seen the article in The Outlook. The whole of it Is based 
on wrong premises and a misunderstanding of the true situation. I 
do not know whether you have also felt it like that. If I have the time, 
I may send a reply. 

Tours fmtltfidfy, 

Theodore Morison, Est^. 

Ashleioh 

Weybridoe 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4642 



255. LETTER TO SIR EVAJVS GORDON^ 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 26, 1906 

DfeAR SIR, 

1^. Ally and I are greatly obliged to you for your letter of the 
26th instant. Under separate cover we have sent you a breakfast invita- 
tion card as also a draft constitution of the Comnrittee. We trust 
that you will be able to spare the time for attending the breakfast. 

I Tttnain, 
Tours failhfidly. 

Major Sir W. Evans Gordon^ 

4, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4643 


256 l£TTER TO SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE 


[Hotel Cecil, 

I.ONDON,] 

November 26, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

I am extremely obliged to you for your letter of the 23rd instant. 
I venture to send you herewith a breakfast invitation car l as also 
the draft constitution of the South Africa British Indian Committee. 
If you can join the Committee, your patronage will be valued. 

It was an agreeable surprise to me that you were connected with 
The Englishman of Calcutta. I may state that the late Mr. Saunders 
rendered the most valuable assistance to me when 1 was in Calcutta 
in 1896 and 1901 in connection with Briti.sh Indians in .South /kfrica; 
indeed, he even gave me notes of introduction to Sir Charles Turner 
and othcre and was largely instrumental in evoking from l 4 ord Curzon 
a most spirited letter of sympathy regarding the status of British Indians 
in South Africa. 


[Enclosure] 

Sir Roper Lethbridge 
199, Temple Chambers 
Temple Avenue, E.C. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy; S. N, 4644 


I rmain^ 
Tows faithfvUy^ 


^ An identical letter vras sent to Sir Edward Sassoon, 25, Park Lane« 
2(1857-1914); Indian StaiT CSorps, 1876-97; author of Tho Alion immigranU 



257. CIRCULAR LETTERS 


Hotei. Cecil, 
I.ONDON, W.C,, 
November 26, 1906 

DEAR SIR, • 

Mr. Ally and I have taken die liberty of sending you today an 
invitation card for breakfast on Thursd.ay next at 10.30 at Hotel Cecil 
as a small token of the gratitude of the Indian community, whom we 
have the honour to represent, for your valuable support and sympathy. 
I trust that you will be able to accept the invitation. I am aware that 
the notice given is very short but as it is imperatively ncccssar>' for the 
Delegates to leave for South .\frica next Saturday, we could not give 
a longer notice. 

I beg to enclose herewith, for your suggestions, the draft constitution 
of the .South Africa British Indian Committee which you have kindly 
joined, .\fter the breakfast is over, it has been suggested that a brief 
conference should take plac/; in order to consider any suggestions that 
may be made in connection with the draft. 

As the Committee has been formed in obedience to instructions 
received from South Africa, the Delegates have taken the liberty of 
approaching Sir Muncheiji for acceptance of the Chairmanship of the 
sub-Committce. Wc have done .so because we feci that, among the friends 
of the cause in London, no one has studied the Indian question in South 
.•\frica so well as Sir Muncherji, he having actively interested himself 
in the cau.se for the hist 12 years and having made a speciality of this 
question. Sir Muncherji has very kindly consented to accept the office 
if it also meets with the approval of the other members of the .sub-Cont*' 
mittec. 

Lord Reay has been approached with .a view to the acceptance 
of the Presidentship of the Committee and if it is at all possible for HU 
Lordship to accept the office, he will do .so. 

! remain, 

' Tours faiU\fuUy, 

M. K. Gakdiii 

Knclosure 

From a photostat of the signed typewritten office copy: S. Nf. 4654 


• This was sent to the members of the South Africa British Indian Committee. 



258. SPEECH AT EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


At a meting^ of the East India Association at Caxton Hally Londany 
L, W. Ritch read a paper entitled ^^The Burden of the British Indians in South 
Africa'*. Gandhiji opened the discussion that followed. 

November 26y 1906 

. . . Mr. Gandhi said that after what had been said by the lecturer it was unneces* 
lary to say anything further with reference to the object of the misuon with which he 
had been entrusted, but it would be ungrateful on his part if he did not take the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his deep gratitude to the East India Association and its secretary, 
Mr. C. W. Arathoon, for the advocacy which the Indian cause in South Africa had 
received, lliere was one thing which all should bear in mind, namely, that whatever 
difficulties they were undergoing in South Africa were being undergone in the name 
of the English people fffV], more particularly in the Transvaal. The Ordinance which 
had brought them to England had been introduced in the name of the King. 

For the first time in Colonial history, a precedent had been set by a Crown Colony 
of legislation which branded a class of people simply because they wore a coloured 
skin. Was India to be retained, or was India to be lost simply because Colonial senti- 
ment had to be consulted ? What was the proportion of the white population to the 
Indian? 

Mr. Ritch had said, the Asiatics in the Transvaal were but a drop in the ocean 
—13,000 as against 265,000 white men. They were simply struggling for peace, for 
contentment and self-respect in that Colony. Nearly all of them entered the Colony 
before the war. Today they were merely asking for the civil rights which ought to 
be granted to everybody who was a subject under the British Crown, and yet under 
the Oi*dinancc they were to be treated differently to other British subjects. Was that 
kind of legislation to be sanctioned in the name of the British nation? (Applause.). . . 

The Journal of the East India Associationy January 1907 

« 


259. LETTER TO MISS E.J. BECK 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 27, 1906 


DEAR MADAM, 

I shall be obliged if you will kindly inform me whether you know 
anything suitable for a young Indian 18 years of age who requires 
school education as distinguished from college education and parental 
supervision. In my opinion, he has in him the making of an exceedingly 


> For a rqport, vHt “Ritch’s ^leech at East India Asndadon'*, pp. 255*7. 



LETTER TO SIR GEORGE EIRDWOOD 


235 


fine» strong and lovable character. What I want is a place where he 
can receive education enabling him to pass the MatAculation examination 
of London University. His means are limited. He is not in a posi* 
tion to spend more than £8 per month including everything. 

/ «ffi» 

Timrs trmfy, 


Miss E.J. Beck 
233, Albion Road 
Stoke Newington, N. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4645 


260, LETTER TO SIR GEORGE BIRDWOOD 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
jVourmbrr 27^ 1906 

DEAR SIR GEORGE, 

I thank you for your long letter. I now enclose herewith copy 
of same. I thank you too for accepting the invitation. I know, the 
hour selected for the breakfast is very bad. Unfortunately I did not 
know the time [of] the G. O. M.’s departure' at the time the cards 
were sent. It is my misfortune that I shall be unable to pay my respects 
to him at the station. 

I am, 

Yourx truly 0 

Enclosure 

Sir George Birdwood 
119, The Avenue 
West Ealing 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4646 


' Dadalffiai Naoroji was to leave for India on the morning of Thursday, 
November 29, to preride over the Calcutta sesrion of the Indian National Congress. 



261. LETTER TO LORD HARRIS^ 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 

• November 27 ^ 1906 

MY LORD, • 

Mr. Ally and I have arrived, as perhaps Your Lordship is aware, 
as a Deputation on behalf of the Bridsh Indian community in the Trans* 
vaal. 

We have waited on Lord Elgin and Mr. Morley who have given 
sympathetic answers with reference to our mission but we also feel that 
any representations that they may make in our behalf require to be 
considerably strengthened. Moreover, the support that we have received 
from ail parties has been exceptionally warm. We arc most anxious 
to make as much use as possible of it in our future struggle. We have 
furtlier been instructed by the British Indians in South Africa to form 
a committee, so that the work now being done may be continued. 

We enclose herewith copy of the constitution. 

We have approached the Right Hon’ble Lord Reay with a 
view to his acceptance of the Presidentship of the Committee and we 
believe that, if you could sec your way to lend the weight of your 
influence to the Committee by accepting a Vice-Presidentship, he will 
accept tlic Presidentship and Your Lordship will lay the Indian com- 
munity in South Africa under deep obligation to you. 

We beg to enclose herewith an invitation card to a complimentary 
breakfast we arc giving on Thursday next at 10.30 a.m. If Your Lord- 
ship could honour the occasion by your presence at the breakfast, we 
*would feel deeply grateful. Lord Rcay has kindly consented to come 
a little after the breakfast to attend a short conference that will take 
place thereafter to discuss the constitution of the Committee. 

We remain. 

Tour Lordship's humble and obedient servants, 

[Enclosure] 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4647 


t Thouf^ the letter does not mention the addressee, a rderence in the 
following item makes it clear that it was sent to Lord Harris. The noting on the office 
copy shows that it was also sent to Lord Sandhurst, Sir James Feigusson and Lord 
Wenlock. 



262. LETTER TO SIR MUNCHERJI BHOWNAGGI^ 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
, Moveniber 27, 1906 

DEAR SIR MUNCHERJI, 

I am obliged for your letter of today’s date. I have written to 
Lord Harris and the three other gentlemen in accordance with the 
enclosed copy.* The circular letter*, of which I sent you a copy, had 
already gone by the time of the arrival of your letter. 

Mr. Brown has since written saying that perhaps it will be better 
not to send invitations to The Times or any other paper. 

I will feel very much obliged if you will kindly come on Tlmrsday 
at 10.30. I do not think I need trouble you tomorrow. Mr. Winston 
Churchill has given us an appointment for tomorrow. 

You will perhaps be going to the Bank tomorrow to give your 
signature as President of thc*sub-Committce and one of the signatories 
to the cheques and if at that time it is not too much trouble, you will 
perhaps drop in at the Hotel. 

We had a very satisfactory interview with the Editor of The Daily 
J^'ews. 

I have not told you all about Mr. Ritch's capabilities. He has 
handled many a meeting and has been secretary of more than one 
organization. He was twenty years ago perhaps what people may call 
a rabid Socialist. His has been a most chequered career. Today, I 
do not own a friend who knows me more than he docs. He is one of 
those men who believe in dying for a cause that he [r»tf] holds dear. 

I am, 

Tours sineersly, 

[Enclosure] 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4648 


* VuU the preceding item. 

* Vide p. 233. 



263. LETTER TO B. HOLLAND 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 27, 1906 

• ' 
Bernard Holland, Esq,. 

The Colonial Office 
Downing Street 

DEAR SIR, 

’ITic Delegates will leave for South Africa on Saturday. I shall 
be obliged if you will kindly, before that time, return the original letter^ 
given by Dr. Godfrey to Mr. Ally. 

I should also feel obliged if you could let us have a copy of the 
“petition” from Dr. Godfrey and another, that is, if Lord Elgin has 
authorized the giving of a copy to us. 

/ remain, 

• Tours faithfully. 

From tlic ty|>cwrittcn office copy: S. N. 4649 


264. CERTIFICATE TO MISS E. LAWSON 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 27, 1906 

I. We have much pleasure in certifying that Miss Edith Lawson has 
done secretarial work for the British Indian Deputation from the Trans- 
vaal to the Imperial authorities. 

During the time, we found her a highly intelligent young lady, 
very obliging, punctual and energetic. What struck us most, however, 
was her capacity to identify herself with her work and we believe that 
she is capable of occupying a position of trust. 

The Delkoatvi 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4650 


t VUt enclosure to “Letter to Private Secretary to Lmd Elgin'*, pp. 196-202. 



265. LETTER TO MISS A. H. SMITH 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 27, I9V6 

DEAR MSS SMITH, 

I have your kind note. It is impossible for me to come up to your 
place tonight, nor can Mr. Godfrey do so. We have not a moment 
to spare. We are having a breakfast meeting tomorrow to Uiank those 
who have assisted us. I am not inviting you because you would have 
been the only lady present. 

I send you a copy of the constitution of the Committee and after 
my departure may I ask you to sec Mr. Ritch at 28, Queen Anne’s 
Chambers, The Broadway, Westminster, and get full information 
about the breakfast meeting. 

I enclose herewith cheque for as promised by me for the 

December contribution. You can post it on Saturday, or let me have it. 

• I am, 

i'aurf truly, 

2 enclosures 

Miss A. H. Smith 
5, Winchester Road 
Hampstead 

From the typswriltcn otSce copy; S. N. 'thal 


266. LETTER TO PRIV.ATE SECRETARY TO CHURCHILL 

[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 27, 1906 

TO 

The Private Secretary to 
Mr. Winston Churchill 
dear sir. 

In accordance with the desire expressed by Mr. Winston Churchill, 
beg to enclose herewith three statements*, on single sheets of paper, 
showing the view of the British Indian commumty, first, on the Asiatic 

• Only one of the t hrec cacloouret, vi*., “Objections to the Vrededorp Stands 

Ord in a nc e**, is avafjUble and reproduced here. 
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Law Amendment Ordinance, secondly, on the Vrededorp Stands Ordi- 
nance, and thirdly, on the general question. 

Wt renuin. 
Dear Sir, 
Tours faitirfuUr, 

3 enclosures 

From the typcwri'ten office copy: S. N. 4653 

[Enclosure] 

Objections to the Vrededorp Stands Ordinance 

1. The Ordinance if sanctioned will be a precedent for the 
inclusion of class-disqualifying clauses in leases in other townships in 
Johannesburg or the Transvaal and would therefore go beyond the 
Law 3 of 1885 in restricting British Indian rights. 

2. British Indians with the knowledge of the Boer Government 
occupied and built upon Stands in Vrededorp just as many other Euro- 
peans did who were not the original burghers who received, from the 
late President Kruger, squatters’ rights on the Stands. 

3. Vrededorp is contiguous to the Malay Location, which is 
inhabited by a very large number of British Indians. 

4. The Ordinance does not perpetuate the legal condition that 
was in existence before the war but it gives permanent rights to the 
original burghers with the power to sublet. Under this power, Europeans 
who were not burghers would be able to retain the rights granted to 
them by the burghers whereas British Indians will be dispossessed without 
the slightest justification. 

5. Premises built by British Indians are not shanties but substantial 
structures as good as most other buildings. 

6. If the Ordinance is sanctioned, it will be the first instance 
of a recognition by an Imperial Government of the right of a municipality 
to curtail the residential rights of British Indians in any part of the 
Transvaal which, under a Supreme Court judgment, British Indians arc 
entitled to. It will indirectly create a system of Locations which other- 
wise the Imperial Government, it is presumed, would never sanction. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4636 



267. LETTER TO BRITISH COMMITTEE OF 
INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 


[Hotel Cscit, 

• London,] 

November 27, 1906 

The Secretary 

British Committee [of Indian National Congress] 

84 & 85, Palace Chambers 
Westminster 

DEAR MR. HALL, 

With reference to the balance of the handbook fund lying at your 
disposal, will you kindly transfer it to the General Fund of the Committee 
and take it as a donation from the British Indian Association. 

/ am, 

lours truif, 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 44i52 


268. LETTER TO T. J. BENNETT 


[Motel Cecil, 
LomdonJ 
November 28, 1906 

DEAR SIR, 

I hope you have received the invitation card which the Delegates 
have ventured to send to you for the breakfist tomorrow morning at 
10.30 at the Hotel Cecil. I venture to trust that you will be good 
enough to honour the Delegates by your presence. 

/ am. 

Tours truly, 

T. J. Bennett, Esq,. 

Harwarton House 
S pELDHURST 
Tunbridge Wells 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4655 


^ A similar letter was sent to J. M. Robertson, M.P* 





269. LETTER TO F. H. BROWJ{ 


[Hotel Cecil, 

• London,] 

November 28^ 1906 

DEAR kR. BROWN, 

I am much obliged to you for your letter. I enclose herewith draft 
constitution of the committee. From it you will see that Mr. Ameer 
All’s active support has been retained. 

An invitation has been sent to him and I have just received his 
letter accepting same. 

I amt 

Tours trufyt 

Enclosure 

F. H. Brown, Esq,. 

“Dilkusha” 

Westbourne Road 
Forest Hill, S.E. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4656 


270. LETTER TO A. H. COOL 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 28, 1906 

DEAR MR. OOOL, 

I hope you have received the invitation card. Be sure and come 
at 10.30 tomorrow and find your way to the banqueting hall. 

/ am. 

Tours tndy, 

A. H. Gool, Esq. 

27, PscKHAM Road, S.E. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4657 



271. LETTER TO LORD STAJ^LET 


[Hotel Cecil, 
Lohoon,] 
Noombtr 28, 1906 

MY LORD, 

The Delegates have not received your reply to the invitation card 
they have ventured to send to Your Lordship for breakfast at 10.30 
tomorrow. The Delegates venture to hope that Your Lordship will 
honour them by your presence. 

/ big to mum, 

Tour Letdsiup't oho^t urtumt, 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley 
18, Mansfield Street, W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy : S. N. 4658/a 


272. LETTER TO SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN 

[Hotel Ceul, 
London,] 
Novtmber 28, 1906 

DEAR sir LEPEL, 

I have not yet received your reply to the invitation the Delegates 
have ventured to send to you to the breakfast that comes off' tomorrow 
morning at 10.30 at the Hotel Cecil and a conference after. I do trust 
that you will honour us by your presence and your counsel. 

/ Ttmak, 
Tours 

Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.L 
4, Gadooan Gardens 
Sloane Square 

From a jdiouwtat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4658/b 



273. SPEECH AT LONDON FAREWELL' 


The following is a report of Gandhiji's speech at the farewell breakfast 
given at Hotel Cecil by the Delegates from the Transvaal to friends and 
sympt^hiz/trs : 

[Hotel Ceol, 
London, 
November 29^ 1906] 

Sir Munchetji, My Lord and Gentlemen, before I begin to express our 
thanks for your attendance here and to those gentlemen who have not 
been able to attend this morning, I shall take the opportunity of reading 
some of the letters* which have been received in connection with the 
invitations. 

The task before my colleagues and myself today is an exceedingly 
pleasant one — to thank you all who have honoured us by your presence, 
and also to thank those gentlemen who could not be with us this mor- 
ning. Mr. Ally and I, when we came to the end of our mission, thought 
that the least we could do, as representing the 13,000 British Indians 
in the Transvaal, was to adopt this tangible method of showing our 
gratitude. The support we have received throughout our stay in England 
has been very encouraging. We have received it from all parties ever 
since the beginning of our campaign against the deprivation of our 
civil rights as citizens in this mighty Empire. We have appealed to 
all parties, and all parties have invariably extended their help to us. 
For this we cannot be too grateful, and I think it but right especially 
to mention the name of the late Sir William Wilson Hunter. As far 
back as 1893, Sir W. W. Hunter received one of the circulars sent out 
to him from South Africa, and he it was, I think, who first understood 
the national importance of this question, and ever since that time down 
to the date of his death, he was always busy doing something or other 
to assist the cause of British Indians in South Africa. In the columns 
of The Times and otherwise, he always advocated our cause, and 1 

* This function was specially reported for Indian Opinion. Among those present 
were Lord Reay, Sir William Bull, M.P., A. H. Scott, M.P., Sir George Biidwood, 
Sir Fredoick Fryer, Sir Raymond West, Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, Ameer Alt, Theodore 
Moriaon, Dr. Joatah Oldfield, Dr. E. P. S. Counsel, C. W. Arathoon, J. H. L. Polak, 
L. W. Ritch, G. V. Godfrey, J. W. Godfrey, A. Cartwright, F. H. Brown, H. E. A. Cotton, 
A. H. OocJ^, T. Ruthnum Father, S. M . Manga and J. M. Robertson. 

* Gandhiji read out letters of good wishes from Sir William Maikby, Sir Rop^ 
Lethbridge and Sir Charles Schwann. He also mentioned similar latters from Sir 
Henry Cotton, Sir William Wedderbura, T. J. Bennett, Harold Cox and others. 
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had a letter from Lady Hunter saying that, even at the time of his death, 
he had a long contribudon in preparadon in connection with thii matter. 
In 1896, when I was in Calcutta, the late Mr. Saunders also came to 
the assistance of our cause, as also did The Times of India, udiich paper 
has always advocated the cause of the British Indians in South Africa. 
Coming nearer, the East India Associadon has helped us, and the Britisl^ 
Committee of the Indian National Congress has given us valuable assist 
tance. It is a matter of regret to both Mr. Ally and myself that we 
have had to issue this invitation just at the time the “Grand Old Man” 
of India, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, is leaving this country for the forth- 
coming session of the Congress. To him also we owe a debt of gp‘ati* 
tude. As I have said, we have appealed to all parties in the House of 
Commons, and all have helped us. I must not fail to mention especially 
the name of Mr. Scott, who has helped us most sympathetically and most 
energetically in connection with our grievances, and now I come to the 
name of Sir Mancherji Bhownaggrcc. For the last 12 years, he has 
persistently and with unflagging zeal been advocating the cause of 
British Indians in South Africa. All have helped, but Sir Mancheiji 
has made this cause his own. Sir Mancherji has worked as if he were 
actuated by the same strong* convictions and feelings as we ourselves. 
He has felt as no other man has the national importance of the issues 
involved. In the House of Commons, outside the House, in his corres- 
pondence, he has always helped and counselled us as to how we were 
to go to work, and words cannot express our gratitude to him for all 
he has done for us in South Africa. The difficulties in our path have, 
perhaps, whether this Ordinance be passed or not, only just commenced. 
We, therefore, hope that the support, which all our friends here have 
hitherto aflbrded us, will be maintained, because, even if the Ordinance 
is disallowed — as there is some hope it will be — there is still a great deal ^ 
to be done in regard to the general question. There is again the Vrede- 
dorp Ordinance. There is, too, the Natal Municipal Corporations 
Bill. Whatever is done in the Transvaal is likely to be done by the other 
Colonies. Ours has been a policy of the strictest moderation. We have 
always claimed that we have been able to enter into the feelings of our 
opponents (if one may use that term) in South Africa, and although 
we have examined the whole question from their standpoint and have 
always endeavoured to convince those who are prejudiced against us 
of our desire to be moderate, we have still to ask you to extend your 
support to us in our struggle, and it is for this reason that we have been 
authorized by the British Indians in South Africa to organize and in- 
augurate such a conunittee as will always watch over our interests. The 
work that has been so well and ably performed here by our supporters 
"dll have been frittered away if it be not now concentrated and conti- 
nued by means of such an organization as this Conunittee. 
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‘ At most of you gSodemen have received copies of the circular', I 
will only recapitulate the otgects of die Gonunittee. You will notice 
that it is merely a provisional draft. These are the ideas as they strike 
lu, and we hope that you will consider them, and help us by your counsels. 
All whose names are printed on the draft have kindly consented to be< 
come members of the Committee, and it now only remains for me to 
ask you kindly to consider the draft constitution, amd to formally inaugurate 
it, if you think that the step we have ventured to take is acceptable to 
you. 1 cannot better illustrate the gravity of the position in which we 
are placed in the Transvaal than by pointing to the young British Indians 
who are here today. They are more your hosts than guests. They 
are Indian students who belong to South Africa, that is to say. South 
Africa is more their home than India itself. They are studying here, 
but I have no doubt they are looking forward to their return to South 
Africa with considerable anxiety and apprehension, because they will 
have to share the same fate as the thirteen thousand British Indians 
in the Transvaal, and in fact all the British Indians in South Africa. 
Here, in England, they will become barristers or doctors, but there, 
in South Africa, they may not even be able to cross the border of the 
Transvaal. ‘ 

Indian Opinion, 29-12>i906 

274. LETTER TO SIR RATMOND WEST 

[Hotel CEat, 
London,] 
Jfooember 29, 1906 

DEAR SIR RAYMOND, 

' May I, on behalf of Mr. Ally and myself, take this opportunity 
of repeating our thanks for your noble and inspiring utterances at the 
breakfast today ? I know that we will have the benefit of your support 
and advice in our struggle for existence. The thought that so many 
distinguished men are heart and soul with us buoys us up and enables 
us to hope for better things though the cloud seems to be the blackest. 

I rmttin, 
Toms truly 

Sm Raymond West, K.C.I.E. 

^'Chesterfield” 

CoLLEoC Road 
Norwood, S.E. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S.N. 466S 
1 Vido “CiKular Letter”, p. 2S3. 



275. LETTER TO LORD REAT 


[Hotbi. Cecil, 
London,] 
November 29, J996 


MY LORD, • 

Mr, Ally and I, on our own behalf as well as on behalf of the’BriUsh 
Indians of die Transvaal whom we have the honour to represent, beg 
to express our gratefulness to Your Lordship for your presence at the 
gathering today and for the interesting speech and message you were 
pleased to give to us to be carried to the British Indians of the Transvaal. 

We are very grateful for the assurance that Your Lordship, and 
those [in] whose name you speak, shared our grievance, and would not 
be satisfied until it was redressed. 

I b*t to mMjs, 

Tour Ltrdship't oMient servmtt. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Re ay 
6, Great Stanhope Street, W. 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4665 


276. LETTER TO C. H. WANG 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 29, 1906 

dear sir, . 

I have your promise that you will let me have an article for Jttduin 
Opinion. I still await it. I leave on Saturday by the 11.35 a.m. train. 
If you can let me have it before, I shall appreciate it; if not, please for- 
ward it to me at Box 6522, Johannesburg, and mind you do not fail. 

I have read your synopsis of the Chinese g^nevances. I think it is 
well drawn [up]. However, it is open to serious otgections in one or 
two cases because you do not know the position thoroughly. 

/ am. 


C. H. Wano, E8(i., D.C.L. 

28, Montaoux Street 
Russell Square 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N- 4659 


Toon tmfy. 



277. LETTER TO D. G. FAME 


I [Hotel Cecil, 

London,] 

• November 29, 1906 

DEAR SIR, « 

Some time during the month, on my return to the Hotel, I found 
a card left by you. I kept it in the hope of being able to call on you 
during my stay here. I however find that it is not possible for me to do 
so. I therefore now write to apologize. 

I am, 
Touts truly, 

D. G. Panse, Esq. 

Inns of Court Hotel 
High Holborn 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4660 


278. LETTER TO MISS E. LAWSON 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 29, 1906 

DEAR MISS LAWSON, 

Many thanks for your note. We leave on Saturday. I am 
delighted you are already in the thick of the fight and that you can 
speak so hopefully of your work. Both Mr. Ally and I will be interested 
to learn of your progress from day to day. I have your promise to keep 
yourself in touch witli the British Indian question in South Africa. 
Have I not? You must secure from Mr. Ritch a copy of the Indian 
Opinion to read every week. 

1 am, 
Tours truly. 

Miss Edith Lawson 
74, Prince’s Square 

From a photostat of the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4661 



279. LETTER TO MISS E. J. BECK 


[Hotel Cecil, 
LondonJ 
Movemhfr 29, 1.906 

DEAR loss BECK, 

Many thanks for your note of the 28th instant. I am sorry, much 
as I should like to do so, that I could not pay you a visit before leaving 
for South Africa. The Deputation leaves on Saturday next. 

I am asking Mr. Father, the young Indian about whom I have 
written to you, to pay you a call on Sunday.' 

/ am, 

Tours truly, 

Miss E. J. Beck 
233, Albion Road 
Stoke Newington, N. 

From the typewritten oificl copy: S. N. 4662 


280. LETTER TO J. //. POLAK 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 29, 1906 

DEAR MR, POLAK, ^ 

After all, I think that Ruthnum should, at least for the present, 
go to the Van Weenen’s. The Bedford County School won’t have him 
by reason of his being over-age. I have had no time to look up any other 
insdtudon. He must leave India House at the earliest opportunity. 
If therefore the Van Weenen’s are prepared still to accept him, will 
you kindly arrange so that Ruthnum can leave for Wcstcliffe on Monday ? 
I would like Miss Weenen to give him all the education she is capable 
of giving him. Perhaps she can also secure a private tutor or admission 
for him to a school or class in Wcstcliffe. Under the above proposal, 
Ruthnum Father need not take out a railway season ticket as he would 
be going to town only six days every term. I would like Miss Weenen 
to treat him as a member of the family, to be perfectly frank and open 

• FWr “Letter, to Kfiss E.J. Beck”, pp. 234-5, 
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with him and never fo hesitate to point out to Ruthnum his defects 
either in speech, in manner or in mode of living. He should in short 
be treated as a very young lad and receive loving supervision. He has 
in him the making[s] of a very good man if at the impressionable time 
of his life he receives proper handling. 

You may, if you like, pass on this letter to Miss Van Weenen. 

* I am, 

• Tours sinemly . 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4664 


281. LETTER TO S. J. MEANET 


[Hotel Cecil, 
London,] 
November 29, 1906 

S. J. Meaney, Esft. 

The Colonial Office 
Downing Street 

DEAR SIR, ' 

With reference to your letter I now enclose herewith two 
copies of the printed letter^ addressed to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies by the Delegates. 

I may state that the Delegates leave for South Africa on Saturday 
next. 

I rsnunn. 
Tours faithJuUy, 

2 enclosures 

« 

From the typewritten o£Sce copy: S. N. 4666 


* This must be ••Memoriml to Lewrd Elgin”, pp. 1 10-2, of which a printed cop) 
it not, however, available. 



282. LETTER TO THE PRESS^ 


Hotel Cegil» 
Strand, W.C., 
J^ooemhtT 30^ 1966* 

TO 

The Editor 
THE TIMES 
[London] 

SIR, 

On the eve of the departure of the Indian Deputation from the 
Transvaal, may we trespass upon your courtesy to allow us to offer 
our thanks to the many supporters of the British Indian cause who have 
rendered us their valuable assistance in putting our Ciise before the 
Imperial Government and the British public. The unfailing courtesy 
we have experienced from gentlemen representing different shades of 
opinion, from all parties, and from the Press has been a source of keenest 
satisfaction to us and has inspired us with a new hope. Our brief stay 
in London has prevented us from personally waiting on all whom we 
should have lik^ to meet. We have, however, received support and 
sympathy even from them. 

The lesson we have drawn from the above is that we may rely upon 
the British sense of fair play and justice and that the cause we have 
the honour to espouse is absolutely just. May we restate it in a few 
words? We ask for no political power in the Transvaal. We do not 
strive for unrestricted immigration of British Indians, but we do respect- 
fully and emphatically claim the ordinary rights of citizenship for thc^e 
who are already in the country — namely, freedom of ownership of land, 
freedom of locomotion, freedom of trade, subject to such requirements 
as may be necessary in the interests of the community as a whole. In 
short, the British Indians in the Transvaal claim the right to live in the 
Transvaal with self-respect and dignity. The Indian community pro- 
tests against any class disdnetion being made, and it has exerted itself 
against the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance, because it violates in 
the most brutal manner the principles above laid down. In our humble 
opinion we feel that if we cannot secure for our countrymen, whom 

* This was sent to other papers also and published in South A/riea, 1-12>1906; 
^ htter repeoduced in Indio, 7-12-1906, and in Indian Opinion, 29-12-1906, with a kw 
verbal variations. 

*The letten published in South ^riea is dated Novemher 29. 
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we^have the honour fa represent, the above measure of recc^ition, 
the term “British Indian” becomes an empty platitude and “Empire” 
ceases to have any meaning for the British Indian. In coming to England 
and laying, our case before the Home Government, we have no desire 
to ofler violent opposition to the European Colonists in the Transvaal. 
Ours is wholly a defensive attitude. When the local Government, in 
the name of the people of the Transvaal, sends to the Imperial Govern- 
ment for assent a piece of offensive legislation^ to protect and accentuate 
colour prejudice, we are obliged, in self-defence, to lay before the same 
Government the Indian side of the question. We are anxious and willing 
to work out our own salvation by our conduct, and by showing to the 
Colonists that their interests are also our interests and that our goal is 
the common advancement of them and us. We cannot do this if we 
do not get breathing time, by reason of the anti-Indian prejudice of the 
few being crystallized into and receiving the hallmark of legislation 
under the King’s Sign Manual. 

IVt art, 

M. K. Gandhi 
H. O. Ally 

The Times, 3-12-1906 


283. LETTER TO PRIVATE SECRETARY TO LORD ELGIN 

Union-Castle Line, 
R. M. s. BRITON 
Southampton Docks, 
December /, 1906 

iv> 

The Private Secretary to 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies 

London] 

DEAR SIR, 

I have been so much over-worked night and day that I have not 
been able before now to submit my promised statement* on Natal to 
His Lordship. I allowed it to be crowded out as Mr. Tatham’s Bill 
was rejected by the Natal Parliament. 

I have now forwarded to Mr. Ritch, the Secretary of the South 
Africa British Indian Committee, my statement and ask^ him to have 

t The Mmr Opimam vorsiem reads: “. . .offiensively restrictive l^;islatkm, «ve are 
obliged...” 

* VUt enchmire. 
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it and then present the original with a ^ped copy to you for 

submisrion to Lord Elgin. ' / 

I duly received your letter with enclosures for which 1 thu/i you. 

1 maUf 

M.yK. Gandhi 

From a photostat of the original : C. O. 179, Vol. 239/lnd. 


[Enclosure] 

STATEMENT REGARDING BRITISH INDIAN POSITION IN NATAL' 

1. I shall venture to deal with only the most important and pressing 
portion of the question. 

The Immigration Act 

2. Under this Act an undoubted injustice Is done to British Indian 
merchants in that they are not allowed to import coniidential clerks 
or domestic servants. 

3. The result is that a monopoly is created among the few clerks 
and servants. 

4. Nor is it possible to command a large supply of confidential 
clerks from those who are already domiciled in the Colony. 

5. Confidential clerks as a rule and domestic servants invariably 
lack ability to satisfy the educational test under the Immigration Act. 

6. It is not contended that such men should be allowed to possess 
rights of domicile but it is respectfully .submitted that they ought to be 
allowed to enter the Colony to reside therein temporarily subject to 
guarantee being given that, at the end of their service with their masters, 
they should quit the Colony. 

Dealers’ Licenses Act 

7. This Act has caused and continues to cause the gravest mischief. 
British Indian merchants are totally at the mercy of the licensing officers 
whose decisions arc not capable of ^ing reviewed by the Supreme Court. 

8. Under this Act most respectable Indian merchants of long 
standing have been deprived of their licences to trade, i.c., of their vested 
rights. This happened in the case of Messrs Dada Osman and Hoondamal.^ 

9. At one time an arbitrary use of their power by the licensing 
officers created a scandal. Mr. Chamberlain sent a strong despatch 

' This was forwarded by L. W. Ritch to the Private Secretary to Lord Elgtn 
on December 4. 

* Pi* Vols. IV and V. 
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and the then ministry in Natal addressed a circular letter* to the muni* 
djlklkies of Natal tllht, unless they exercised reasonably, moderatdy 
and ^h due regard for vested rights, the power pven to them, the 
Act woii^d have to be amended so as to restore the inherent jurisdiction 
of the S&breme C!ourt. 

10. h is submitted that the right of the Supreme Ck>urt to review 
tl^e decisiomf of licensing officers should be restored at the earliest opportu- 
nity unless the Indian traders are to lose all they have in the Ck>lony. 

1^. The late h^r. Escombe in his latter days deplored the depri- 
vation of the right of approaching the Supreme Court in appeal against 
decisions of licensing officers. 

Municipalities Bill 

12. The attempt to deprive the Indian ratepayers of the right to 
exercise the municipal franchise is held to be totally unjustifiable and 
wantonly insulting. 

13. It is debatable whether India possesses representative insti- 
tutions founded on the Parliamentary franchise. But it is not open 
to question as to the municipal franchise. 

14. Both the late Sir John Robinson and the late Mr. Escombe 
said emphatically that the Indian community ought not to be deprived 
of the municipal franchise.^ 

15. The moral effect of sanctioning such legislation will be very 
serious and the Indians will be further degraded in the estimation of 
the Colonists. 

Conclusion 

16. It now only remains for me to add that regarding Natal the 
remedy is absolutely in the hands of the Imperial Government. [The] pros- 
perity of Natal is dependent on a continuance of indentured labour 
fom India. Natal cannot be allowed to draw upon India for a supply 
of indentured labour when she refuses to treat the resident Indian popu- 
lation with jusdee and decency. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat of the original: C. O. 179, Vol. 239/MiK. Off. 


> Ftufr Vol. in, p. 91. 
a Vub Vol. IV, p. 193. 



284. LETTER TO PROFESSOR GOKHALE 


UmoN-CAprLB 
R. uA. Btt 


Line, 
BRITON, 
December 1906 


DEAR PROF. GOKHALE, 

I am on way back to Johannesburg. I wrote to you from I<ondon.' 
Sir Muncherji suggests that there should be in India a separate South 
Aixica Britbh Indian Committee in the same way as in London. By 
this time you probably know all about the London Committee. If a 
committee were formed in India, I have no doubt all parties would 
unite. Mr. Bennett told me that Mr. Fraser of The Times [of Indid\ would 
help willingly. Many members of the Chamber of Commerce too may 
unite and the Aga Khan will certainly do so. If some such organization 
be formed, it will do most effective work. 

The importance of the question was fully realized by everyone 
in London. I am aware that Sir Pherozeshaw* does not see eye to eye 
with us in this matter but I*venture to think that he is mistaken. Any* 
how if a committee were formed, even if it did not do much good, it 
could not do harm. In order to have a committee you certainly need 
some local man with an accurate knowledge of the position in South 
Africa. As to that I can make no suggestion. 

/ mum, 

Tun'S tmfy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

[PS.] Please write to me Box 6522, Johannesburg. 


From a photostat of the original in Gandhiji’s hand : C. N. 2246 


285. RITCWS SPEECH AT EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION* 

[Before December 20, 1906] 

A paper on '*The Burden of British Indians in South Africa’* 
was read by Mr. L. W. Ritch at the Gaxton Hall on November 26 
last, under the auspices of the East India Association. Sir Muncheijee 
Bhownaggree was in the chair. Among those present were Lord Reay, 

' This letter has not been traced. 

2 ^r Pheroaeshah Mehta 

^ This %iraB drafted by Gandhiji on board the ship; vide folkmong item, p. 259. 
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Sir Raymond WesX Sir Frederick Tyler, Sir Geoi^e Biidwood, 
Mk^J^tton, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Brown, Mr. Morison and Mr. Aratboon. 
’Ftaorau(w Parmanand and Mr. Mukeijee were among the TnHiana 
presentXxhe speech described in detail the condition [of Indians] 
all over ^uth Africa. As most of the points made by Mr. Ritch are 
already kimwn to the readers of this journal, I shall not summarize 
tbe speech Here. 

After Mr. Ritch, had read his paper, the chairman called upon 
Messrs,Gandhi and Ally to speak on the subject. Mr. Gandhi acknow- 
ledged with gratitude the help rendered by the East India Association 
to the cause of British Indians in South Africa and warned the assembly 
that, if the new act were passed, the responsibility would lie squarely on 
every Englishman. For, whatever laws were enacted in South AMca, 
they were made in the name of the King Emperor. If therefore the 
British people were at all inclined to do justice to the three hundred 
millions in India, they should ensure that the hardships of Indians in 
the Ck>lonies were ended. 

Mr. Ally spoke next and supported Mr. Gandhi’s argument. He 
pointed out that alien peoples such as Armenians were free to enter 
the Transvaal, while the Indians were subjected to various kinds of 
disabilities, llus should happen no more. ' 

Sir Raymond West said that, listening to Mr. Ritch’s speech and 
the information given by the Delegates, he felt ashamed. Was the 
duty of England over once self-government had been granted to the 
Colony? If that were so, the term “Imperial race” ceased to have 
meaning and should no more be used. Self-government for a Colony 
did not give it the right to trample upon the non-whites. The Indians 
had a good cause, and with patience they were bound to get their 
grievances redressed. 

Mr. Thornton pleaded strongly for justice being done to Indians 
in the Transvaal. He said that nothing could be more modest than 
the demands put forward by them, and they admitted of no dispute. 

Mr. Nusserwanjec Cooper, Editor of The Par see Chronicle, said that 
he had travelled in British Guiana and had found the Indians there 
quite happy. They enjoyed ail the rights and many of them had risen 
to high positions, llie Indians in South Africa should have the same 
rights and privileges. That they had to suffer hardships was gross 
injusdee. 

Mr. Wise, a planter from Ceylon, to<A exception to Mr. Ritch’s 
censure trf* indentured labour. They went there of their own free will, and 
it was not for others to say anything about it. Mr. Wise was followed 
by Mr. Martin Wood, Sir Leslie Probyn and others. 

Replying to questions, Mr. Ritch said that, if one had to choose 
between doin^ the right ding by the Indiams and losir^ the Golome^ 
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it would be any day better to let the Colonies gu. But to deny ju^ice 
to the Indians would be a matter cd' shame to the British peo^^ 
Winding up the discussion. Sir Muncheiji said that he bw bem 
thinking of the problem for many yean and that he could *dot stand 
the hardships imposed upon the Indians in South Africa. Sii^fRaymond 
West had counselled patience, but he himself held there wr^ no longer 
any room for patience. Where was the scope for patience when Indians 
were actually being deprived of their ri^ts? 

Before the meeting dispersed, a resolution expressing syrapatliy with 
the British Indians in South Africa was moved by Miss Winterbottom, 
the Secretary of the Union of Ethical Societies, and was passed. With 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Ritch, the proceedings came to a close. 
[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 29-12-1906 


286. DEPUTATION NOTES ‘IV 

. [Before Dectmber 20, 1906] 

Their work completed, ' the Delegates left England by the same 
mail-ship which carries this letter. In fact, this note is being written 
on board the steamer. 

The last week will abide in our memory for ever. Every moment 
strengthened our confidence that the mission on which the Delegates 
went to England would succeed. 

Second Meeting of M. P’s. 

After Mr. Morley’s reply, the Members of Parliament became more 
alert. They thought that, if the Royal assent were given to the Ordi- 
nance, England’s prestige would suffer. They therefore decided to hold 
another meeting. Sir Charles Schwann, Mr. C!ox and Mr. Scott busied 
themselves with this work. They asked us to issue circulars for the 
meeting. These were got ready and despatched overnight. The meeting 
took place on Monday; and the Members resolved to wait upon the 
Prime Minister and speak to him about the Ordinance. A committee 
was appointed and it met Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The Prime 
Minister said that he did not approve of the Ordinance, and that he would 
speak to Lord Elgin on the matter. This provided the first reason for enter- 
tsuning the hope of which we have spoken. 

Interview with Churchill 

We met Mr. Winston Churchill at the time fixed by him. He spoke 
aicely. He aske<^ both us %^ether we were not afiaid of re^onrible 

6-17 
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government in case th4: Ordinance were refused assent. What if a worse 
R<qt ^«re to be panted by the new Government? We replied that we 
could ^'t imagine an act worse than the present Ordinance, and that 
we had ihJEed for refusal of assent leaving the future to take care of itself. 
He then »ked us to send him a brief note, covering, say, a foolscap 
sheet, of alKthat we had to say on this Ordinance, on the Vrededorp 
l^tands Ordinance* and on the question as a whole. He would read 
and consider it. Mr. Ally then reminded him that he was the same 
person' who had been present at the Point to receive Mr. Churchill 
on his return from the war^. And it was with the same Mr. Churchill 
that he now pleaded for redress on behalf of the Indian community. 
Mr. Churchill smiled, patted Mr. Ally on the back and said that he 
would do all he could. This answer added to our hopes. The brief 
account asked for by Mr. Churchill has already been sent to him. 

Interview to “The Daily News” 

The name of the Editor is Gardiner. When we repeated the 
whole story for his benefit, he promised to write strongly on the subject, 
and a poignant article was published the following day. 

Party to Well-wishers 

The Delegates may be said to have done the last bit of their work 
on the 29th. They gave a breakfast at Hotel Cecil to the gentlemen 
who had helped them. At the breakfast, the idea of the Committee 
was [formally] put forward. A fairly large number of persons was 
present. Lord Reay made a very good and powerful speech. There 
were also other effective speeches. But as I intend giving a separate 
account of the meeting and of the Committee, I shall say nothing more 
^today. 

Delegates’ Farewell Letter 

The Delegates have sent a letter^ of thanks to the Press. They 
have said that the Indian community did not want to fight against the 
Coltmy, but wished to solve its problems amicably. When a blow was 
directed against the community, it had to use a shield to ward it off. 
The community would, as far as possible, act with due deference to 
the views of the colonists. But at the same dme, it would demand that 
there should be no detraction from the normal rights to which every 

citizen was entitled. 

#■ 

> VUi eacksure to “Letter to Private Secretary to Churchill”, p. 240. 

3 Evidently the Boer War 

* “Latter to die Pkh”, pp. 251-2. 
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SeND^FP j 

The Delegates left Waterloo station on December 1. AmongLJH&e 
present to see them off were Sir-Muncheiji-Bhownaggree, Mr. J. I^Polsflc, 
Mr. Ritch, the two Godfrey brothers, Mr. Saliman Manga, M^Mukeiji, 
Mrs. Polak, Miss Smith, Mr. Simmonds, Prof. Parm^and and 
Mr. Ruthnum Pather. 

Thanks for Help 

• 

The names of those among the public men who helped us have 

already been mentioned and they have been thanked. But it remains 
for us to thank those who helped us without any thought of being publicly 
known. Among them are Mr. Simmonds, Miss Lawson, Mr. George 
Godfrey, Mr. James Godfrey, Mr. Ritch, Mr. Maniial Mehta, Mr. Adam 
Gool, Mr. Manga and Mr. Joseph Royeppen. Though Mr. Simmonds 
and Miss Lawson received payment, they did not work merely 
as wage-earners. They worked late into the night ungrudgingly. 
The Godfrey brothers were in attendance everyday and assisted us. 
Gool and Manga, too, came whenever there was need. Similarly, 
Mr. Ruthnum Pather, who is at present studying in England, used to 
come and help us. But for all this help, the work of the M.P’s. could 
not have been carried out fts planned. The number of notices issued 
to the M.P’s. alone was about 2,000. Anyone can realize the time 
that must have been taken in sending these out. It is superfluous to 
praise Mr. Ritch. His work is well known to the Indian community. 
Prof Parmanand also gave us all the help that was needed. 

Ritch’s Speech 

Mr. Ritch delivered a speech* before the East India Association. 
As I give an account of it separately, I do not write about it here. 

Cablegram at Madeira * 

Having finished our work, we left by s. s. Briton, We received 
two cablegrams when Briton touched Madeira. One was from Mr. Ritch, 
and the other from Johannesburg. Both said that the Ordinance had 
been refused assent by Lord Elgin. This was more than we had hoped 
for. But God’s ways are inscrutable. Well-directed efforts yield 
appropriate fruit. The case of the Indian community was just, and 
circumstances turned out to be favourable. It is a happy outcome, 
but we may not exult over it. Much of the struggle still lies ahead. 
The Indian community has still to do much of its duty. We shall be 
able to digest our victory only if we prove our worth. Otherwise, it 
will turn out to be poison. We shall pursue these reflections later. 

* “Ritch's Speech at East India Association”, pp. 255-7 
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, Natal Struggle 

rd Elgin has asked for a written statement' about Natal. This 
hks bela sent to him. The result will come to be known in the course 
of timcVlTie Committee that has been set up is left with the work of 
striving Natal and Vrededorp. Tt will thus have little respite. 

CONCLUDED 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 29-12-1906 


287. DEPUTATION'S THANKS^ 


[Cape Town,] 

December 20, 1906 

The Delegates have received as many as thirty messages of greetings 
from Durban in addition to a few from Mafeking. As it is difficult to 
write individually to all those who sent these, they beg to acknowledge 
the messages with thanks. It is God who has to be thanked, not the 
Delegates who have done no more than their duty. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 22-12-1906 


288. RESOLUTIONS AT RECEPTION MEETING^ 

Johannesburg, 

[December 23, 1906] 

resolution 2.^ This meeting of the British Indians of the Transvaal 
further tenders its thanks to the several friends in England who have 
helped the Delegates by their active support, and authorizes the Chairman 

' Vide enclosure to “Letter to Private Secretary to Lord Elgin”, pp. 253-4. 

2 This was sent by Gandhiji to the Editor, Indian Opinion, from Cape Town on 
his arrival from England on December 20. 

3 On their return to South Africa, Gandhiji and Ally were given a reception 
by the British Indian Association at the Hamidia Islamic Society Hall on December 
23. In reply to the addresses presented to them and to speeches eulogizing their services, 
Gandhiji and Ally said, according to Indian Opinion, that “their work bad only just 
oonunenoid. They had to show to the European Colonists that the Indian claim was 
just and reasonable and such as no sober Colonist would take excqfrtion to”. 

4 This and the following resolution appear to have been drafted by Gandhiji. 
Earlier, the meeting adopted Resolution 1 congratulating Gandhiji and Aliy on the 
luooen of their mission. All the three resolutions were unanimously passed. 
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of the British Indian Association and the Acting Ghiirman of the HaraijBft 
Islamic Society to- write to the gentlemen letters of thanks. 

RESOLUTION 3. This meeting of the British Indians of the Transvaal 
further places on record the respectful desire of the Indian cammunity 
to work in co-operation with the European colonists and to yield to 
their wishes in all reasonable ways and trust[s} that they will reciprocate 
the sentiment by helping the Indian settlers in the Transvaal to live 
in the Colony with self-respect and dignity, and in the enjoyment of those 
civic rights which all well-behaved citizens under civilized government 
have the right to possess. 

Indian Opinion, 29-12-1906 


289. SPEECH AT RECEPTION 

The following is a brief report of Gandhiji's speech at a reception given 
in his honour Omar Haji Amod Zaveri at his house: 

[Durban, 
December 26, 7906] 

• 

Mr. Gandhi thanked everyone. He expressed appreciation of the help rendered 
by Mr. Ally, and added that they should not be overjoyed at the cancellation of the 
Ordinance. The time had now come for all of them, Hindus and Muslims, to remain 
united and to carry on a real struggle. He emphasized the need for everyone to remain 
united in all such activity. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 29-12-1906 


290. REPLY TO WELCOME ADDRESS AT VERULAM 

On December 29, 1906, the Indian community in Verulam presented an 
address to Gandhiji arid H. 0. Ally. Replying to the adless on behalf of Ally, 
who was trot present, and himself, Gandhiji said: 

December 29, 1906 

I thank you for the address of welcome to Mr. Ally and myself. 
I sympathize with the labourers in their hardships. We did put up 
a stiff fight when the [fZ"] tax was imposed on them. It is very difficult 
now to get any redress in the matter. We cannot do much about work 
taken on Sundays. As desired by you, I shall convey the message of your 
address and your thanks to Mr. Ally. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ittdian Opiniouf 5-1-1907 



291. CABLE TO S.A.B.L COMMITTEE 


[Johannesburg,] 

• December 29, 1906 

TO • 

South’ Africa British Indian Committee 
28, Queen Anne’s Chambers, S.W. 

[London] 

please move government REOARDINO ORDINANCE. 

Depurition* 


Colonial Office Records: C. 0.-29I, Vol. 291/Misc. 


292. A RETROSPECT 

It has been our practice, during Christmas every year, to take 
stock of the position of Indians in South Africa. On this occasion we 
are glad to be able to inform our readers of the success achieved by 
the Deputation in the matter of the Transvaal Ordinance, which is the 
most important event of the year. As a result of Lord Elgin withholding 
assent to the Ordinance, it is not only the Transvaal Indians who have 
benefited, but the entire Indian community in South Africa. The 
community has gone one step forward. The main reason for with- 
holding sanction was, we believe, saving the Indian community from 
a stigma which the Ordinance was certain to have put on it. This 
•!*Tneans that the Imperial Government will not sanction any law that will 
apply to the Indians but not to the whites. If we are right in assuming 
this, the Vrededorp Stands Ordinance, which prohibits Indians from 
holding any leases of Stands in Vrededorp, should also be refused sanc- 
tion. And the Natal Municipalities Franchise Bill should also be treated 
likewise. The .hfatal Mercuty has, however, drawn a distinction and 
based on it the demand that, while the Transvaal is still a Crown Colony 
and so open to interference from the Imperial Government in its legis- 
lation, Natal is a self-governing Colony and that the Imperial Govern- 
ment should not interfere in its affairs. This argument is fallacious; 
for there is a clause in the Constitution Natal which requires that all 
class legislation passed by the Natal parliament should have the approval 
of the Imperial Government before it becomes law. If therefore this 

* The Cslonial Office Records show that this was the code arord used by Gandhiji 
as Secretary of the Transvaal British Indian Assodation. ' 
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clause is not a mere show>piece but meant reallv to protect the Indian 
community, the argument of The NaUd Meratr/ is not valid. There is 
therefore every reason to expect that the Natal Bill too will be vetoed. 
[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 29-12*1906 


293. OPPRESSION IN THE CAPE 

It has come to our notice that, under the Cape Immigration Act, 
the Cape Indians, while taking out an immigration certificate or permit, 
furnish their photograph, pay a fee of ;{J1 and, on occasion, give their 
right and left thumb-impressions as well. We have also come to know 
that this has gone on for some time past. We are deeply grieved to 
learn this. It not only makes the Indians hang their heads in shame, 
but, if not stopped, it will have repercussions elsewhere and will harm 
the cause of the entire Indian community in South Africa. It is quite 
easy to remedy this evil. For, as we understand it, it is not done under 
any properly enacted law ; it is the immigration officer who, in consulta- 
tion with a few Indians, hiis introduced this system of taking photo- 
graphs. If, therefore, Indians meet the immigration officer, immediate 
redress may be possible. We arc anxious to Icam that effective measures 
have been taken in this regard without the least delay. At one time 
the Asiatic Officer had introduced a similar regulation in the Transvaal; 
but it had to be repealed when the Indian community opposed it. 

Moreover, it is found that these certificates will be valid for one 
year only. There is absolutely no reason why they should be so limited. 
To a man who has no knowledge of English but is a resident of the Gape, 
a permanent certificate should be issued stating that he has a right to 
return to the Cape. We arc not prisoners released on parole that our 
certificates of freedom can be cancelled if we fail to return within a given 
period. The situation in the Cape is believed to be better than that 
elsewhere. We appeal to the Cape leaders to keep up that position by 
their diligence. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 29-12-1906 



294 . REPLr TO WELCOME ADDRESS AT DURBAN 


A meeting of the Natal Indian Congress was held at Durban on Tuesdqjs, 
Jatutary I, 1907, to present an address to Gandhiji and H. O. Ally, with 
Dqwad Mahomed in the chair. Gandhiji replied as follows: 

, [Durban, 

• January 1, 1907] 

I do not propose to speak at length, as it is already late. Both 
Mr. Ally and myself are very grateful to you for the kind sentiments 
you have expressed about us. Unity is our greatest need here. We 
are sure to obtain our just rights if we stand united and demand them 
politely but firmly. We could not have achieved anything in England 
but for the help we received from the people there. We have seen that 
British rule is essentially just and we can find redress for our grievances 
through representations. But we should not be elated by our success. 
Our struggle has just begun. Now it is up to us to retain the [fruits 
of] victory. We have to explain things to the politicians here. Before 
I conclude, I would appeal to all of you to do xour duty, working actively, 
with body, mind and wealth, for the good of the community. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 5-1-1907 

295. SPEECH AT DINNER 

On Wednesday, January 2, 1907, a dinner was given in honour of Gandhiji 
and Ally by Messrs M. C. Comroodeen & Co. at their premises in Gr^ 
Street, Durban. The Manager of the firm spoke on the occasion and Gandhiji 
lend Ally replied. The following is a combined report of their speeches: 

[Durban, 
January 2, 1907] 

Messrs Gandhi and Ally each replied, and narrated their work in London. 
During their stay, short as it was, they came in contact with all classes of men from 
the humblest politician to the highest, including the Premier, and none of them on 
hearing the case put in such a reasonable light, grudged them their support, no matter 
what party he bdonged to. To give some idea, the Delegates stated that 5,000 penny 
stamps were used for their work in London. The Committee that had b^ formed 
to watch their aiiSsirs was composed of highly influential men, to whom they entrusted 
their case South Africa. Strong and sincere promises of help had been given by 
Members of both the Houses of Puliament, who were convinced of the moderation 
of their demand, and the conciliatory spirit of their case. When the Ordinance was 
introditeed, it was passed so hurriedly that all the protests were disregarded, and yet 
they did not seek any outride interference. They took the right course, and the right 
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had prevaOed. They had high hopes from the work of (hf Oommittee. The groat 
organ public opinion, "Tht Txmts, in London, had opened its columns to discun thoir 
case, and vdien the position was explicitly explained and understood, there was only 
one reply, and that was that their grievance was just, modest, and reasonable to any 
right'thinking human being. When the>’ leA the English shore, they had strong hopes 
that redress would not be denied to them: and when, after some da>'S, they reached 
Madeira they had a cable to say that the Ordinance had been disallowed. The Delegates 
asked the audience to conform to all their responsibilities as citisens, and they had 
every hope from British Justice. The struggle had only just j>egun, but they did not 
despair of the future. 

The ^fatal Mercuiy, 4-1-1907 


296 . REPLr TO MAHO MEDAN ASSOCIATIONS ADDRESS 

A well-attended meeting of the Mahomedan Association was held at Durban 
on Thursday, January 3, 1907, to present an address to Gandhiji and 
Ally with Osman Ahmed Effendi in the chair, Gandhiji replied as follows : 

[Durban, 
January 3, 1907] 

A number of associations have been founded recently. If they 
want to, they can do a great* deal for the community. The workers in 
these associations should act as servants of these bodies, not as masters. 
Only so can real service be rendered. .'Mso we shall gain much strength 
and influence if the various associations co-operate with one another. 
Moreover, the suggestion made by Mr. Paul about education really 
deserves consideration. He also referred to the land in Phoenix. 1 
am glad to say that I do not look upon it as my personal property, but 
as belonging to the community. I am sorry to state that the Government 
in India is trying to create disunity among Hindus and Muslims there. 
It would like to see us divided as it believes that only thus can British 
rule in India be perpetuated. A cablegram is published in The Advertiser 
today, which we cannot accept sis genuine. It is certainly the Government 
which sends out these cablegrams and arranges such meetings. Many 
people want to know the main reason of our success [in Ix>ndon]. 
It lies in the perfect accord that obtained between Mr. Ally and myself. 
Never were there any differences between us. We have been successful 
only because we acted with love and in concert, like father and son. 
It should be remembered by all -that, even though following different 
religions, we remained united in our struggle. Secondly, truth and 
justice were on our side. I believe God is always near me. He is never 
away from me. May you ako act in thk faith. Believe that God is near 
you and always follow the truth. This is all I ask of you. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 12-1-1907 



297. SPEECH AT DURBAN RECEPTION 


An address was presented to Gandhiji and Ally by the Mahomedan 
Association at the Indian Theatre in Victoria Street on Thursday^ January 
1907. In reply to the address and speeches by Dawad Mahomed^ Dada Abdulla 
and others^ Gandhiji arid Ally spoke. The following is a combined report of their 
speeches: 

[Durban, 

January 5, 1907] 

The Delegates spoke, each in their turn, on broad politics, further giving the 
audience a review of their hard work in England. They acknowledged the sterling 
services and important counsels given to them by Sir M. M. Bhownaggree, who 
placed his immense influence and long experience at their disposal, as did 
Mr. Ameer AH, ex-judge of the Calcutta Supreme Court. The importance of India 
as a precious possession of the British Empire, with its 300,000,000 people w'ho 
form a third part of the King-Emperor’s subjects, played a great part in thrir 
success. The English audience was, at several meetings, asked whether they w'oiild 
allow the South African colonists to ill-treat undeservedly the sons of India, who 
fought their wars in China, South Africa, Somaliland, Soudan, and the frontiers 
of India; the people whose loyalty could be gauged by remembering that a 
handful of white soldiers (about 78,000) was sufficient to gttard the 300 millions of 
fellow-subjects in India, and whether they would like the representatives of the 
13,000 British Indians of the Transvaal when they went back to India, to tell their 
kith and kin that the great Emperor who ruled this vast Empire was unable to save 
them from undue humiliation in South Africa at the hands of narrow-minded white 
colonists? The instant reply of the enthusiastic audiences was strongly in the 
negative. 

Messrs Gandhi and Ally convinced the Indian audience that they had returned 
with a confident conviction from England that any reasonable and just griex ance. 
when laid with moderation before the English rulers at Home, would not go unredressed ; 
and, in conclusion, asked the members of the community to conform to all the law-s 
and by-laws of the Government whether just or unjust, and make themselves good 
citizens, as in them lay their owm salvation. They must convince their white 
neighbours that their presence in South Africa was not unbendBcial to the Colony, 
and they must work side by side with European colonists, who should always be 
honoured as the predominant race. 

The Natal Mercuty^ 8-1-1907 



298. REPORT OF SUPERINTENDEMT OF EDUCATIOJ^ 

, In his annual report recently published, the Superintendent of 
Education in Natal has said that whatever education is given [to Indians] 
is provided by the Government at its own expense and that the Indian 
community does nothing in the matter. The chftrgc is partly, though 
not entirely, justified. Besides running a Madressa at UmgeVii and 
one or two other private schools, the Indian community makes small 
occasional contributions towards the education of Indians. Hence we 
cannot admit the charge of the Superintendent in the form in which 
he has made it. But it will have to be admitted by every Indian to his 
shame that the charge is on the whole justified. Even in the Madressa 
there is plenty of scope for improvement if only we have the enthusiasm. 
We are firmly of the view that, just as there should be provision 
in every Madressa for the teaching of Arabic, so should there be provision 
for secular or practical education, that is, for the teaching of English 
and Gujarati or any other Indian language. Moreover, whatever 
teaching there is in Arabio is mostly parrot-like; in other words, it is 
learning by rote without understanding the meaning. On this point, 
we would advise our Muslim brethren to consider the example of Egypt. 
There education is imparted in Arabic from childhood, but with 
comprehension of the meaning, so that all people can speak Arabic and 
understand what they read from the earliest age. This is also true of 
other education in the Egyptian Madre.ssa. If this reform is carried 
out in every Indian Madressa, many Muslim children will receive some 
education without difficulty. In this matter we cannot but confess that 
the leaders of the community have remained backward. 

Apart from the Madressa, there is so little by way of other fiicilities, 
and the Indian community has been so careless that we must admit 
whatever charge is made against us on this count. It docs not become 
us to pass on the blame to others by saying that the Government does 
nothing for education. It is as much our duty as that of the Government 
to provide for education. If the Government fails in its duty, that is 
no reason for us to follow suit. On the contrary, if the Government 
does nothing for education, the responsibility of the Indian community 
becomes all the greater. We are therefore constrained to say that the 
above charge is quite justified. 

We know that it is easy to be critical but difficult to suggest remedies 
and apply them. But we shall be able to take a step forward only if 
we admit that we have been guilty. Three things arc necessary for 
meeting the problem. The first thing is buildings and equipment. In 
this matter, only the well-to-do can do much. 
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The second thing to be done is that, just as the rich ought to contribute 
money, so also ought educated Indians to place their education at the 
disposal of the community, free of charge or all but free of charge. 
Making n^oney is not the object of education. If the Roman Catholic 
community is foremost in the world in the matter of education, it is 
so because it has from the beginning decided that those who arc to 
be engaged in teaching should give their services free, accepting only 
what is necessary for* their maintenance. Besides, they are of mature 
age and unmarried, so that they arc able to devote all their time to 
the single job of teaching. We may or may not be able to reach that 
level, but there is no doubt that we ought to take a lesson from their 
example. Even those who have received but moderate education will 
do well to think over these suggestions. We shall consider later and 
in detail in what manner educated people can help, easily and without 
much trouble.* 

The third remedy lies in the hands of the parents. If among our 
people the parents had been eager to see their children educated, they 
would have made the necessary provision somehow, and means would 
have been found easily enough for the two measures suggested above. 
But Indian parents are backward in this resptect, and to us this is a cause 
of humiliation. We cannot find a single period in history when an 
uneducated people has become prosperous. It is not that education 
has become necessary only in modern times; it has always been so. Only 
the form has changed. The kind of education, which we cannot do 
without now, was not absolutely necessary in olden days. We believe 
that a people without modern education will fail behind in the end; 
not only that, it would not even be surprising if such a jjcople were 
destroyed altogether. Be that as it may, it is certain that, whatever 
struggle we put up for our rights, the condition of Indians will never 
become what it ought to be as long as we remain backward in education. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 5-1-1907 


> Vidt "Duty of Educated Indians**, 288*9. 



299. INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 

Many prominent people who formerly used to ignore the’ Congress 
took notice of its session this year. The main reason is the great storm 
that is raging in Bengal at present. Reuter has sent long reports to the 
newspapers here. This is the first time that the (pongress has received 
such publicity. The session has also produced a great impression this 
year. The address by the Grand Old Man of India is very forceful 
and effective. His words deserve to be enshrined in our hearts. The 
substance of the address is that India will not prosper until we wake 
up and become united. To put it differently, it means that it lies in 
our hands to achieve swaraj, to prosper and to preserve the rights we 
value. On an earlier occasion we mentioned Mr. Asquith’s reply to 
the women of Great Britain that, if all of them demanded the franchise, 
it could not but be granted. We must therefore realize that, like us 
here, people in England too have difficulty in obtaining their rights. 
There, the people can secure their demands with less difficulty. That this 
is so is not because they are white, but because they arc firmly united 
in their demands and, if thdfec are rejected, they can create trouble for 
the rulers. When the South Africa British Indian Committee was 
formed in England, Dr. Oldfield said that strength and justice were 
dear to the British people. Under British rule, justice is often not to 
be had without some show of strength, whether of the pen, of the sword, 
or of money. For our part we are to use only the strength that comes 
from unity and truth. That is to say, our bondage in India can cease 
this day, if all the people unite in their demands and arc ready to suffer 
any hardships that may befall them. These thoughts, which relate to 
India, will also be useful to us here. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 5-1-1907 
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# 

We have written now and again in these colunms about the harm 
done by smoking or chewing tobacco. The evil effects of tobacco, 
as our realization of them grows, have alarmed many great men. The 
famous Major-General Baden-Powell' of Mafeking, addressing schoolboys 
in Liverpool, said that many of the world’s best men were non-smokers. 
Basset, the football player, Grace, the cricketeer, Henlane, the great 
rower, Weston, the walking champion, Tej, the golf star, Taylor, the 
great hunter, Gelloo, the famous hiker, are all of them non-smokers. 
When Baden-Powell’s stock of tobacco ran out, the soldiers at Mafeking 
addicted to tobacco became absolutely useless, for they were helpless if 
they could not smoke. Thus smoking makes of man a slave. In England, 
it is said, addicts to smoking are quite indifferent to those around them. 
The evil effects of this habit become really very dangerous when it spreads 
among juveniles. They learn to steal and commit other crimes. They 
deceive their parents and ruin their health. They become irritable, 
and by the time they become adults, they lose their strength of mind. 
The habit of smoking has not spread as much among Indians as among 
Europeans. However, it will be adding to our many ills if educated 
Indians lose their sanity and take to smoking. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 5-1-1907 


301. BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED 

We intend to publish translations or summaries of English books 
which have not yet been translated in India, but which are likely 
to be of use, more or less, to all Indian readers. Considering that 
a large section of our readers are Muslims, we are thinking of publishing 
a translation of the celebrated Mr. Justice Ameer Ali’s book on Islaim 
which came out some time ago. Justice Ameer Ali has given us the 
permission to translate it. The consent of the publishers is yet to be 
had. If that also is received and if the idea is favoured by our readers 
and they are prepared to encourage us, we intend to publish a translation 
of 77b ^rit of Islam in book form. We must say that Justice Ameer All’s 
book has won fame throughout the world and deserves to be read by 


1 (1857-1941); founder of the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides organisatioDS 
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every Musitm, indeed by every Indian. There if much to be learnt 
from it. We shall gratefully bear in mind any suggestions our readers 
may have to make. The suggestions, it is requested, should be brief and 
legibly vnitten. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 5-1-1907 


302. FRAGMENT OF LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHP 

rjOHANNF.SBURO, 
About January 5, 1907] 

The above sums must have already been credited to your account 
in the statements sent to you. 

Shri Bhabha of Volksrust tells me that you still continue to send 
the advertisement bill to him. He has already paid it and the money 
also has been credited here. 

Kalyandas is now busy recovering the dues here. Many subscribers 
complain that they do not got Indian Opinion regularly. The two enclosrrd 
copies were sent in a single wrapper. You will notice that the postal 
stamp on Desai’s copy has not been defaced. You may remove the 
stamp and use it.* Kalyandas believes that some of our people there 
pack the copies and stick the wrappers carelessly, and they therefore 
fall apart and the papers get lost. I am writing to Mr. West also about 
this. We ought to be very careful. I think it necessary for someone to 
supervise the work of wrapping. You may discuss this with others there. 

I am going to write about the London Letter. I shall write to 
The Times of India also. We are bound by a contract with Reuter for 
three months, so we can make an alternative arrangement only at the 
end of the three months. I am, however, moving in the matter 
straightaway. 

Ask Mania* to write to me. Let me know what he reads under your 
guidance. I sent all the matter I could. Let me know whether or not 


* or the three thccts of this letter, the ftrst is missing. From the contents, 
however, it is clear that it was addressed to Chhaganlal Gandhi at Phoenix. 
The reference to Justice Ameer Ali’s book in the last paragraph would suggest that 
the letter was written about January 5. 

*Apparendy, the stamped packet containing Desai’s copy was itself wrapped 
in another stamped packet conuuning someeme ebe's copy. 

* Manilal, Gandhiji’s second son 
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it was enough. If yci|i have received anything regarding the translation 
of Justice Ameer Ali’s book, send it on to me.> 

Bbssmgs /hm 
Mohandas 

From the Gujarati original in Gandhyi’s band: S.N. 6071 


303. FRAGMEJfT OF I^TTER TO CHHAGAJ^LAL GANDHI^ 

[Johannesburg, 
About Januaiy 5, 

[my dear chhaganlal,] 

I see in the list of subscribers sent by you for collection, the name 
of K. M. Kagdi, Box 296. I remember having sent the name to you, 
but he tells me that he never received a single copy. He clears his box 
everyday, but does not receive any. Will you Idndly make enquiries? 
If we have been sending the paper, collection is easy. If not, we have 
to drop this collection. You may, however, commence sending the 
paper from the date of this letter, if it has not been sent before. I have 
looked through the printed list sent by you, and I did not find the name 
there earlier. 

You should try not to take Manilal from the English desk if possible. 
It is necessary to give him regular training. There is a great deal of 
force in Mr. West’s argument with regard to him. 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 6085 


304. SUPERINTENDEJ^T ALEXAmER 

Mr. Alexander’, till now the [Police] Superintendent of Durban, 
has left his post. He has received much honour in Durban in recognition 
of his excellent services. He was very kind to the Indians. To show 
the appreciation of the Durban Indian community there is, we hear, a 
move to present him with an address. We would advise that there 
should be no delay and the matter be taken in hand immediately. We 

t The reference may be to die publisher’s permission which was awaited; 
vidt the preceding item. 

’ This incomplete letter bears neither a date nor an address. From the 
contents, however, it is clear that it was addressed to Chhaganlal Gandhi. It 
refers to ihe collection of dues, which was being seriously undertaken at Phoenix 
about this time. Manilal's studies and the coOection of dues are discussed in diis 
as well as the preceding letter. 

’ It was this officer who came to Gandhiji’s rescue when in 1897 be was mobbed 
at Durban. Vid$ Vol. II, p. 210; also AubMogn^hf, Part III, Cb. III. 
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hope thftt Mr. Donovan, who has been appointed in Mr. Alexander’s 
place, will continue his policy and deal out justice impartially. 

[From Gujarati] 

/luftVta Opinion^ 5-1-1907 

305. REASONABLE SUGGESTION 

The Cape Argus of Cape Town, commenting on Ihc Asiatic Ordinance, 
suggests that the different governments of South Africa should consult 
with the Indian leaders with a view to finding a solution of the Indian 
problem in South Africa.* It says further that, if this is not done, both 
Britain and India will probably suffer. This is an important suggestion, 
made as it is for the first time by an English journal. If proper steps 
are immediately taken, it is likely to be acted upon. The suggestion 
shows that the withholding of assent to the Asiatic Ordinance has had 
a somewhat salutary effect on the mind of the white population all 
over South Africa. We have discussed this matter in greater detail in 
our English article, and we hope that some good will come of it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 5-1-1907 ‘ 


306. ETHICAL RELIGION- 1^ 

Introduction 

We propose, during the next few weeks, to write a scries of articles 
on this subject for readers of Indian Opinion. Hypocrisy has nowadays 

* The Cape Argus^ commenting on the situation created by the suipention of 
the Transvaal Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance, said: “We would have the local 
Governments everywhere take counsel with the leaders of the Indian community. It 
should be put to these men that they cannot expect white colonisu to stand by and 
see the very texture of the community quickly transformed by an Indian influx; and 
that some regulations should be arrived at by which undue hardship on the men who 
are here could be avoided. It is by some such compromise only that we can avoid 
conflict, good for neither Briton nor Indian.'* Commenting on this in its English 
editorial columns, Indian Opimon (5-1-1907) described it as *'A Wise Suggestion" and 
argued that "British Indians in South Africa have [always] accepted the principle of 
restriction of Indian immigration along non-racial lines". 

^ In this and the subsequent seven articles of the same tide, Gandhijt summariaedf 
into Gujarati, Ethical ReUgian by William MacIntyre Salter, the founder of the 
Society for Ethical Cuhure, Chicago. The book, one of a series itmied by the 
Rationalist Press Association, was published in America in March 18B9 and later in 
Rogland in 1905. In the Gujarati series, Gandhiji summarized only eight of the 
SRoen chapters. 

M8 
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increased in the world. Whatever a man’s religion, he thinks only of 
its outward form and fails in his real duty. In our crazy pursuit of wealth, 
we seldom think of the harm we cause, or are likely to cause, to others. 
Women in Europe do not hesitate in the least to wear soft [kid] gloves 
even though these are made by killing young and tender animals. It is 
known the world over how Mr. Rockefeller, said to be the richest 
man in the world, violated many rules of morality in amassing his for- 
tune. It is because jsuch conditions prevail around them that many 
people in Europe and America have turned against religion. They argue 
that, if any religion worth the name existed in the world, the inordi- 
nate wick<^ness that is rampant ail round would not be there. This 
is a mistaken view. As it is common for a workman to quarrel with 
his tools and not try to look for his own faults, so, instead of thinking 
of the wickedness in themselves, men brand religion itself as humbug 
and go on acting and living as they please. 

Observing this trend and fearing that, if all religions are destroyed, 
a great calamity may befall the world and people may forsake the moral 
path altogether, many Americans and Europeans have come forward 
to try, in a variety of ways, to bring the people back to that path. 

A Society* has been founded which has shown, after an investiga- 
tion of all religions, that not only do all of them teach morality but they 
are based for the most part on ethical principles; that it is one’s duty 
to obey the laws of ethics whether or not one professes a religion; and 
that men who would not obey them could do no good either to 
themselves or to others, in this world or the next. The object of these 
societies is to influence those who have been led to look down upon all 
religions because of the prevailing hypocrisy. They find out the funda- 
mentals of all religions, discuss and write about the ethical principles 
common to them and live up to them. This creed they call Ethical 
Religion. It is not among the aims of these societies to criticize any 
religion. Men professing all religions can, and do, join these societies. 
The advantage of such a society is that members adhere to their own 
faith more strictly and pay greater attention to its moral teaching. 
They firmly believe that man ought to abide by the laws of morality 
and that if he does not, it will mean an end to all order in the world 
and ultimate destruction. 

Mr. Salter, a learned American, has published a book on the 
subject, which is excellent. Though it does not deal with any religion 
as such, it contains teachings of universal application. We shall 
publisl)., the substance of these teachings every week. All that needs to 
be said about the author is that he practises whatever he advises others 


*The Society for Ethical Culture Chici^ 
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to do. We would only appeal to the reader to try to live up to those 
moral precepts that appeal to him. Then only may we regard our efforts 
as having been fruitful. 

• 

CHAPTER I 

It is the moral nature of man by which he rises to good and noble 
thoughts. The different sciences show us the world as it is. Ethics tells 
us what it ought to be. It enables man to know how he should act.* Man 
has two windows to his mind: through one he can see his own self as it 
is; through the other, he can see what it ought to be. It is our task to 
analyse and explore the body, the brain and the mind of man separately; 
but if we stop here, we derive no benefit despite our scientific know- 
ledge. It is necessary to know about the evil effects of injustice, wickedness, 
vanity and the like, and the disaster they spell where the three arc found 
together. And mere knowledge is not enough, it should be followed by 
appropriate action. An ethical idea is like an architect’s plan. The plan 
shows how the building should be constructed; but it becomes useless 
if the building is not raised accordingly. Similarly, an ethical idea is 
useless so long as it is not followed by suitable action. There arc many 
who memorize moral precepts and preach sermons, but they neither 
practise them nor do they mean to do so. There arc some who 
believe that moral principles are not intended to be practised in this 
world; they are meant for the other world — the world which lies beyond 
death. A great thinker has said, “If you wish to attain perfection, you 
must begin from this very day to live according to the laws of morality 
at any cost.” We need not be scared away by such thoughts; on the 
contrary we should be glad to live up to them, considering our responsi- 
bility in the matter. “Certainly, cousin,” said the gallant Earl of Pem- 
broke, on coming up to the Earl of Derby before Aubcrcochc and 
finding the battle already won, “you have neither been courteous nor 
behaved honourably to fight my enemies without waiting for me, 
seeing that you had sent for me”. Only when there is such readiness 
to accept moral responsibility will men tread the path of virtue. 

God is omnipotent, He is perfect. There are no limits to His mercy, 
to His goodness and to Hb justice. If this is so, how can we, His bond 
slaves, stray at all from the moral path? It is no fault of the ethical 
principles if one following them should fail. However, those committing 
a breach of morality have only themselves to blame. 

In the path of morality there is no such thing as reward for moral 
behaviour. If a man does some good deed, he does not do it to win 
applause, he does it because he must For him doing good is but a higher 
kind of food, if one may compare food and goodness. And if someone 
should give him, an opportunity to do a good deed, he would feel 
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grateful just as a starwQg num would be grateful to the giver of food 
and bless him. 

This ethical religion, of which we have spoken, does not mean the 
cultivation of gentlemanliness. It does mean that we should become a 
little more diligent, a little better educated, a little cleaner and neater, 
etc. All this is no doubt included in it, but it touches only the fringe 
of ethical religion. Many more things have to be done by man if he 
would walk along this path; and he has to do them as a matter of duty, 
knowing them to be a part of his nature, not for gaining any worldly 
benefit. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 5-1-1907 


307. LETTER TO ''THE OUTLOOK" 


[Johannesburg, 
Before Januaiy 12, 1907] 

[to 

The Editor 
THE OUTLOOK 
sir,] 

May 1 congratulate you on having recognized by your exhaus- 
tive leader on ‘'British Indians in the Transvaal” in your issue of 
November 24 the Imperial importance of the question ? And may I, at 
the same time, point out that you have, in justifying the anti-Indian 
policy of the Europeans, done, no doubt unconsciously, an injustice to 
British Indians in a twofold manner? 

First, in my humble opinion, you have missed the central question. 
You seem to think that Indians on the one hand demand an open door 
for an unrestricted influx of their countrymen, and that the white colo- 
nists on the other, from an instinct of self-preservation, demand that the 
door should be tightly closed. Such, however, is not the case. Indians 
ask for the ordinary civil rights enjoyed by all human beings, except 
criminals, in any civilized state. They admit the principle of restric- 
tion of further immigration of their brethren along the lines even as 
adopted by Australia, but they say, with Mr. Ghamberlaini, that they 
may Qpt Iw restricted solely because they are British Indians. If Impe- 
rialism has any meaning, how can any exception be taken to a position 
such as above? I have no doubt that you, sir, mil admit that even 


< Vidt VoL II. pp. 354-5. 
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a self-governing colony, so long as it chooses ^o remain a part of 
the Empire, may not go so far as to degrade and ill-treat those whom it 
finds settled within its borders on assumption of self-governing powers. 

Secondly, you talk of the necessity of sacrifice of a “principle of logic” 
(as you arc pleased to term it) to the principle of “high expcdiimcy”. To 
me, it is not logic so much as morality you would sacrifice on the altar 
of expediency; but assuming that a logical or a moral principle may be 
so sacrificed, what is “higher expediency”? It ia a wanton wounding 
of the susceptibilities of a finely strung and highly loyal community like 
the millions of India, or a firm refusal on the part of the Imperial watch- 
dog sitting, in Lord Milner’s language, on the watch-tower, and sweep- 
ing the whole horizon before him to protect an unreasoning and 
unreasonable colour prejudice. 

You incidentally mention the Treaty of Vcrccniging*. May I draw 
your attention to the fact that, even if the term “Native” as used there 
were to include British Indians, it merely suspends a consideration of 
the granting of the political franchise to the “Natives” until after the 
establishment of responsible government in the Colony. British Indians 
have, however, in unmistakable language stated that they do not aspire, 
at any rate at the present stage, to political power. 

' I m. 

Touts, its., 

M. K. Gandhi 

Indian Opinion, 12 - 1-1907 


308. QJJINjrS SPEECH 

Mr. Quinn’s speech, as reported by our Johannesburg correspon- 
dent,* deserves attention. It shows that the white population is altoge- 
ther in the dark about our conditions. Mr. Quinn believes that 
(1) the Asiatic Ordinance would have prevented the entry of Indians 
without permits; (2) there are many Indians who have entered the coun- 
try without permits; (3) the Transvaal law would also have served to 
check Indian trade. 

All these statements are incorrect The Transvaal Ordinance which 
has been disallowed would not have prevented the entry of permitless 
Indians. The only law that can prevent the entry of such persons is 
the Peace Preservation Ordinance. Also it is not true that many Indians 
enter without permits. Recent cases show that people are effectively 

* Signed between the Boen and the British Government in 1902, it brought 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Cdony under Britisb rule. 

* VU$ *Jidu|pnesbuig Letter”, pp. 279^. 
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prevented from doinll; so. Furthermore, every one knows that the 
Asiatic Ordinance had no bearing on Indian trade. 

All the same, it should be borne in mind that harm is done to the 
whole Indian community to the extent that some try to enter without 
permits or with forged ones. Those engaged in such activities should 
desist from them. 

* Above all, leading Indians should do all they can to remove 
this kind of misunderstanding among the white population. A recent 
example is the incident that occurred in the house of Mr. Dawad 
Mahomed, which we mention elsewhere. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 12-1-1907 


309. VREDEDORP ORDIJ^ANCE 

It will be seen from our Johannesburg Letter that the Vrededorp 
Ordinance has been passed.* Thus there is a danger of Vrededorp 
Indians having to leave the place. Now that the Ordinance has been 
passed, the Indian community should realize that there is much work 
ahead, and that it will have -to put up a hard fight. If the Asiatic 
Ordinance was cancelled, it was only because the matter was widely 
discussed in England. The same telegram which brought us the news 
of the passing of the Vrededorp Ordinance also says that our Committee 
in London is working hard in the matter of the Natal Municipal Bill. 
It remains to be seen what the result will be. Whatever it be, one 
thing at least is proved by this: the Committee that we have formed 
in England should be strengthened and supported energetically. It 
certainly ought not to be wound up. We invite the attention of every 
reader to the summary of Mr. Ritch’s first letter published by us. If the 
Committee continues to work in that manner, there is every chance of 
our profiting a great deal. 

This Ordinance [business] also shows that there is nothing like self- 
help in any matter whatever. That is, as long as we do not do what needs 
to be done in South Africa, we cannot hope for complete success. What 
our duty is in South Africa, we shall consider on another occasion.^ 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opimon, 12-1-1907 


* However, die *^<Aaiuiesbuig Letter” (pp. 279-80) does not mention the 
Vrededorp Ordinance. 

3 Vidi ‘'Natal Licensing Act”, pp. 291-5. 



310. JAPAN AND AMERICA 

The quarrel between Japan and America still continues. 
California has a large Japanese population, which has made much 
progress by dint of its intelligence and skill. There arc many Japanesb 
boys in American schools. The white population there cannot bear this. 
Japan is putting up a hard fight over this issue. So fir, there his been 
no solution. President Roosevelt is in a difficult situation. On the 
one hand, a brave people like the Japanese is being insulted. On the 
other, those among the white population who would not mind 
America being involved in a war refuse to listen to Roosevelt’s advice 
and do not allow Japanese boys to enter the schools. It is an impossible 
situation. America is not in a position even to fight. The Japanese Navy 
is very much stronger than the American, and only recently it proved 
its mettle. 

In a situation such as this, England too has to weigh matters 
carefully. While the Japanese arc friends of the English, the Americans 
are their cousins. Whom should England support? It is believed that 
war can be averted only if England intervenes effectively. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 12-1-1907 

311. JOHANNESBURG LETTER} 

Quinn’s Speech 

A feverish election campaign is going on in the Transvaal in view 
of the new parliament that is to come into existence. Mr. Quinn is 
working hard to enter parliament. Addressing his electorate, he spoke 
to the following cflTect: 

As a result of the Asiatic Ordinance passed by the Legisla- 
tive Council some time ago, it has become very difficult for Asia- 
tics to enter without a permit. Those who voted for that Act bore 
no malice towards the Asiatics. There is no point in saying that they 
are British subjects. For there arc some British subjects with 
white skins with whom I would have nothing to do. It is in self- 
defence therefore that we oppose their coming in. Our views in 
this matter are identical with those expressed by Mr. Chamberlain. 
The Asiatics who manage to live on a tenth of the money needed 

* These despatches were published regularly in /udiaa Opinion as from its 
Johanncibuig Corre sp o n dent. 
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by the whites art* not justified in expecting to enter and settle here 
in large numbers. It is not proper that such men should compete 
with us. It is necessary therefore to take steps to prevent them 
from doing so. The present position is that, out of the five thou- 
sand licences issued at Johannesburg, ten per cent, have gone to the 
Asiatics — 270 to the Indians and 255 to the CShinese. This should 
• not happen. These shops should be closed down and the shopkeepers 
given compensation. The British Government withheld assent 
ta the Asiatic Ordinance because they were not aware either of our 
real condition or of our feelings in the matter. I do not believe that 
the British Government intend to do us harm. They have not 
taken the side of the sufferers, and if they have withheld assent to 
the Ordinance for that reason, they will not hesitate to accord sanc- 
tion to the Ordinance when the [new] parliament of the Trans- 
vaal meets and re-enacts it unanimously. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 12-1-1907 


312. ETHICAL REUGdON-II 

CHAPTER II : IDEAL MORALITY 

The current views of morality are not of a very high order. Some 
believe that morality is not something quite essential. Others think 
that there is no relation between religion and morality. But an examina- 
tion of the world’s religions shows that, without morality, religion 
cannot subsist. True morality covers religion for the most part. Any- 
one who observes the laws of morality for their own sake and not 
for any selfish end can be regarded as religious. There are men in 
Russia who dedicate their lives to the good of their country. Such 
men are truly moral. A man like Jeremy Bentham, who discovered 
many good principles for English legislation, tried very hard to spread 
education among the English and took a prominent part in improving 
the condition of prisoners, may be regarded as truly moral. 

Besides, it is a rule of ideal morality that it is not enough to follow 
the trodden path. We ought to follow the path which we know to be 
true, whether it is familiar or unfamiliar to us. In other words, when 
ive know a particular path to be the right one, we should set out on it 
withoujl fear. We can progress only if we observe the laws of morality 
in this way. That is why true morality, true civilization and true 
progress are always to be found together. 

If we examine our desires, we shall see that we do not wish for 
what we have already. We always value more that wliich we do not 
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have. But desires are of two kinds: one is the puikuit of mere self-inte- 
rest. To attempt to fulfil this kind of desire is immoral. The other 
impels us constantly to improve ourselves and to do good to others. We 
should never become overweening vrith any amount of good that we 
may do. It is not for us to evaluate it, but rather should we have perpe- 
tual longing to become better and do more good. True morality consists 
in our efibrt to realize such longing. * 

If we have no home or family of our own, that is nothing to be 
ashamed of. But if we have a home and abuse it, or own a business 
and practise fraud, we stray from the path of morality. Morality con- 
sists in doing what we ought to do. We can prove the need of morality 
through a few illustrations. Destruction has been the lot of peoples or 
families in which the seeds of immorality, such as disunity and untruth, 
were found. To take ati example from trade and business, we do not 
come across a single person who will say that truth should not be follow- 
ed. The effect of justice and goodness is not felt from outside; these 
qualities inhere in us. Four hundred years ago, much injust'.ce and 
untruth prevailed in Europe, so that people could not rest in peace 
even for a moment. The cause of this state of affairs was that people 
had no morality. If we take out the essence of all moral laws, we shall 
find that the attempt to do good to mankind is the highest morality. If 
we open the treasure-house of morality with this key, we shall find in 
it all the other principles. 

At the end of each of these articles, we print select poems bearing 
on morality from Gujarati or Urdu poets in the hope that all our read- 
ers will benefit from them and will also commit them to memory. We 
begin with an extract* from Mr. Malbari’s* book, Adami Ane Teni Durdya. 
[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 12-1-1907 

313. AMIR'S MOBILITY 

His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan has shown his nobility 
within a few days of his arrival in India. This is shown by two Reuter 
messages received here. When he was inspecting a g;uard of honour in 
Delhi, he was offered an umbrella because it was raining. The Amir 
too preferred to get drenched and refused the umbrella because the sol- 
diers were all exposed to the rain. 

* Not reproduced here 

^ B. M. Malbari, Gujarati poet and social reformer. The title of the boedt 
is Mm and His WorU. 

® The immediate oocaskm for this article appears to -have been “an othennse 
appreciative character-sketch” of the Amir of Afghanistan by Angus Hamilton in the 

of Rtoituu, %yhere the author described the Amir as **barban>us” and crueL 
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The second cabib says that the Muslims who wished to give a 
party in the Amir’s honour had arranged for a hundred cows to ,be 
slaughtered on the occasion. The Amir suggested that this would pro- 
bably offend the Hindu sentiment and advised the gentlemen that they 
might slaughter goats instead. They accepted his advice. It is said 
that the whole of India was agreeably surprised by the Amir’s gesture. 
All the more so, as they did not expect His Majesty to show concern 
for others to the extent that he did. 

These two incidents show that His Majesty the Amir has a conside- 
rate and sincere mind. On both the occasions he thought of the people[’s 
wishes], thus setting an example for monarchs of the West to learn from. 
Though the news agencies cannot tell us of more instances of such thought- 
ful actions of his, one can easily imagine that Amir Habibullah has 
all the virtues that his name' connotes. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 19-1-1907 


314, DIFFICULTIES ABOUT LICENCES 

In Ladysmith, Tongaat and other places, applications by 
[Indian] traders for licences have been rejected by the licensing officers 
and licences refused. At some places they have pointed to lack of cleanli- 
ness, or to the account books not being in order, while at others no 
reasons whatever have been given. Hence the traders have become 
anxious and wonder what will happen if they do not get their licences. 
When more precise information is available, next week [perhaps], we 
shall consider what is to be done.^ 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 19-1-1907 


315. WOMEN'S EDUCATION 

That India is very backward in the education of women is a fact 
that cannot be denied. But by admitting this, we do not mean to sug- 
gest that Indian women fail in their duty. We believe that, as there 
are in the world few men of any class who can compete with the Indians 
considOFed from all points of view, so are there few women any- 
where in the world who can compare with Indian women. But this 

' Habibullah means "bdoved of God”. 

2 VUt “Natal Licensing Act”, pp. 291-5. • , 
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positicm can no longer be kept up in the present s4ualid, low and help* 
less state of India. The modem age is such that it does not allow any- 
one to remain in the same position. Those who do not want to go for- 
Mrard, or do not do so, must fall behind. In so far as this is tme, we can 
see that Indian men have deliberately kept their women backward. 
Those who pose as reformers as also other well-to-do Indians, whether 
Hindu or Muslim, Parsi or Christian, either treat their women as if 
they were playthings or use them as they fancy for. self-indulgence, with 
the result that they themselves become weak and help only to psoduce 
weaklings. And in this way they lead irreligious lives and still say, ‘It 
is God’s will that prevails.’ If this state of affairs continues, India will 
remain in its present abominable condition even if she were to secure 
all her rights from the British Government. In all countries where 
the people live a decent life, there is no disparity in the condition* of 
men and women. It is easy to see how much the real wealth of India 
would be attenuated, if one half of her human beings remained igno- 
rant and existed only as playthings of the others. 

These thoughts occurred to us while reading an address delivered 
to French girls by M. Lavis, a great servant of France. Only a few years 
ago French women were in the same plight in which Indian women are 
today. French society has now awakened and docs not wish to let 
a half of its body remain inactive. We give below a short summary of 
M. Lavis’s speech: 

Girls, there is much for you to Icam. It is your function to 
use the needle and the scissors. You have to learn how to keep 
your home tidy. If there is order in the home, its influence will 
be felt without, and the village or town will reflect the state 
of the home. You will also have to learn to use money. You 
will be mothers one day, and your children’s future will depend 
on you. It is not enough that you learn to read and write. You 
have to cultivate your minds too. For it is the mother who provides 
the real training for her child. Just as you ought to develop your 
minds, so must you inform yourself of what is happening around 
you, what countries there are in the world besides your own, what 
people there do, whether they are better or worse off than you. 
That is why you are taught history and geography. Just as there 
are schools for boys, there ought to be schools for girls also. 

It is while thus addressing schoolgirls genially at a large Paris 
school that M. Lavis indicated in passing the duty of parents. We 
have a large number of girls and women among Indians in South Africa. 
It is our definite opinion that they should both have good education. 
Such education can be easily imparted; but only if we stop dallying 

* The origii^ has number ( ) instead of condition ( ). 
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with our womenfolk fmd realize our duty. While imparting education, 
we have to bear in mind its aims. We would gain nothing if such 
education were designed for selfish ends. That would be only like 
changing one’s dress. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 19-1-1907 

316. JAPAjrS GAME' 

Every one — Indians in particular — has much to learn from Japan. 
There has been trouble in certain parts of America where Japanese 
boys are refused admission to schools. Reports in the English Press 
show that the dispute has not yet ended, llie Americans do not wish 
to give up their stand. Japan, it appears, will not brook dishonour. 
Some persons believe that America and Japan will soon go to war over 
this. In that case, some believe that Japan will prove the stronger 
of the two. Much will depend on the British. At present there subsists 
amity between Japan and Britain. If the British intervene and help 
in maintaining peace, then alone, it seems, can bloodshed be averted. 

[From Gujarati] • 

Indian Opinion, 19-1-1907 

317. ETHICAL RELIGION - III 

CHAPTER HI : WHAT IS MORAL ACTION ? 

When can it be said that a particular action is moral? In asking 
this question, the intention is not to contrast moral with immoral actions, 
but to consider many of our everyday actions against which nothing 
can be said from the conventional standpoint and which some regard 
as moral. Most of our actions are probably non-moral; they do not 
necessarily involve morality. For the most part we act according to 
the prevailing conventions. Such conventional behaviour is often 
necessary. If no such rules are observed, anarchy would be the result, 
and society— social intercourse — ^would come to an end. Still the mere 
observance of custom and usage cannot properly be called morality. 

A moral act must be our own act: it must spring from our own 
will. If we act mechanically, there is no moral content in our act. Such 
action would be moral, if we think it proper to act like a machine and 
do so. ' For in doing so, we use our discrimination. We should bear in 
mind the distinction between acting mechanically and acting intentionally. 
It may be moral of a king to pardon a culprit. But the messenger bearing 

t VUk “Japan and AoMrica”, p. 279. , 
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the order of pardon plays only a mechanical pari in the king's moral 
act. But if the messenger were to bear the king's order, considering it 
to be his duty, his action would be a moral one. How a man 
understand morality who does not use his own intelligence and power 
of thought, but lets himself be swept along like a log of wood by a current? 
Sometimes a man defies convention and acts on his own with a view 
to [doing] absolute good. Such a great hero was Wendell Phillips*, 
Addressing an assembly of {>eople, he once said, “Till you learn to form 
your own opinions and express them, 1 do not care much what yoH think 
of me.” Thus when we all care only for what our conscience says, then 
alone can we be regarded to have stepped on to the moral road. We 
shall not reach this stage, as long as we do not believe — and experience 
the belief — that God within us, the God of all, is the ever present 
witness to all our acts. 

It is not enough that an act done by us is in itself good; it should 
have been done with the intention to do good. That is to say, whether 
an act is moral or otherwise depends upon the intention of the doer. 
Two men may have done exactly the same thing; but the act of one 
may be moral, and that of the other the contrary. Take, for instance, a 
man who out of great pity feeds the poor and another who does the 
same, but with the motive df winning prestige or with some such selfish 
end. Though the action is the same, the act of the one is moral and that 
of the other non-moral. The reader here ought to remember the 
distinction between the two words, non-moral and immoral. It may 
be that we do not always see good results flowing from a moral act. 
While thinking of morality, all that we need to see is that the act is good 
and is done with a good intention. The result of an action is not within 
our control. God alone is the giver of fruit. Historians have called 
Emperor Alexander “great”. Wherever he went [in the course of his 
conquests,] he took the Greek language and Greek culture, arts and 
manners, and today we enjoy the benefits of Greek civilization. But 
the intention of Alexander behind ail this was only conquest and renown. 
Who can therefore say that his actions were moral? It was all right 
that he was termed “great”, but moral he cannot be called. 

These reflections prove that it is not enough for a moral act to 
have been done with a good intention, but it should have been done 
without compulsion. There is no morality whatever in my act, if I 
rise early out of the fear that, if I am late for my office, I may lose my 
situation. Similarly there is no morality in my living a simple and 
unpretentious life if I have not the means to live otherwise. But plain, 
simple living would be moral if, though wealthy, I think of all the want 
and misery in the world about me — ^and feel that I ought to live a plain, 

* (1811-84)j American orator, locial reformer and abolitionist 
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simple life and not otie of ease and luxury. Likewise it is only -selfish, 
and not moral, of an employer to sympathize with his employees or to 
pay them hig^her wages lest they leave him. It would be moral if 
the employer wished well of them and treated them kindly realizing 
how he owed his prosperity to them. This means that for an act to 
be moral it has to be free from fear and compulsion. When the peasants 
rose in revolt and with bloodshot eyes went to King Richard 11 of 
England demanding, their rights, he granted them the rights under 
his own seal and signature. But when the danger was over, he forced 
them to surrender the letters. It would be a mistake for anyone to say 
that King Richard’s first act was moral and the second immoral. For 
his first act was done only out of fear and had not an iota of morality 
^bout it. 

Just as a moral action should be free from fear or compulsion so 
should there be no self-interest behind it. This is not to say that actions 
prompted by self-interest are all worthless, but only that to call them 
moral would detract from the [dignity of the] moral idea. That honesty 
cannot long endure which is practised in the belief that it is the best 
policy. As Shakespeare says, love bom out of the profit motive is no 
love.* 

Just as an action prompted by the mbtive of material gain here 
on earth is non-moral, so also another done for considerations of comfort 
and personal happiness in another world is non-moral. That action 
is moral which is done only for the sake of doing good. A great Christian, 
St. Francis Xavier, passionately prayed that his mind might always remain 
pure.* For him devotion to God was not for enjoying a higher seat after 
death. He prayed because it was man’s duty to pray. The great Saint 
Theresa wished to have a torch in her right hand and a vessel of water 
in her left, so that with the one she might bum the glories of heaven and 
with the other extinguish the fires of hell, and men might learn to 
serve God from love alone — without fear of hell and without temptation 
of heavenly bliss. To preserve morality thus demands a brave man 
prepared to face even death. It is cowardice to be true to friends and 
to break faith with enemies. Those who do good out of fear and haltingly 

* *‘Love is not love, 

When it is mingled with respects that stand 
Aloof from the entire point.” 

* “Then why, O blessed Jesus Christ, 

Shall I not love thee well? 

. Not for the sake of winning heaven. 

Or of escajMng hell; 

Not vnth the hc^ of gaining aught. 

Not seeking a reward — 

But as thysdf hast loved me, 

O everlasting Lordl” 
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have no moral virtue. Henry Clay, known for his*kindliness, sacrificed 
his convictions to his ambition. Daniel Webster', for all his great intellect 
and his sense of the heroic and the sublime, once sold his intellectual 
integrity for a price. By a single mean act he wiped out all his good 
deeds. This shows how difficult it is to judge the morality of a man’s 
action because we cannot penetrate the depths of his mind. We have 
also the answer to the question raised at the outset in this chapter:, 
what is a moral action? Incidentally, we also saw which kind of 
men could live up to that morality.* * 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 19-1-1907 


318. JOHANNESBURG LETTER 
Cablegram to Amir 

The Hamidia Islamic Society has sent a cable through Lord Sclborne 

conveying greetings to His Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan on the 

occasion of his visit to India. Lord Selborne’s Secretary has informed 

Mr. Haji Ojer Ally that the cablegram has been forwarded. 

» 

Parliamentary Elections 

The local Press is busy publishing reports of the election speeches 
of candidates for the proposed Transvaal parliament. These candidates 
have been making speeches at one place after another. Declaring their 
views on Indians, they all state that the parliament should re-enact the 
Ordinance that has met with the disapproval of the Imperial Government. 
Some say that every Indian trader should be paid compensation and sent 
back. Others say that they should be deported without the payment 
of compensation. None of them, however, understands the exact import 
of the Ordinance. This is the state of affairs in the Transvaal. Defeat 
seems probable for the Progressive Party, many of whose members arc 
supporters of the mine-owners or big shareholders. The indications 
are that the Boers will defeat the others. 

Sir Richard Solomon 

Sir Richard Solomon has returned from England. After a brief 
stay with Lord Selbome, he has gone to Pretoria. When the Press 
representatives met him at Gape Town, he declined to express any 
opinion or to give any information. He intends to resign and enter 

' (1782-1852); American statetman and lawyer; his “biographers insist that he 
was never personally dishonest”. —EneydopMlut BriUmnica 

* Here folkmrs a poem from Katyadohan, an anthology of Gujarati verse, but it 
is not reproduced in this vtdume. 
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parliament. People are eager to know which party he will join. Some 
persons are displeased because he has not expressed his opinion, and 
they accuse him of playing a double game. 

Permits for Boys 

Indian children under sixteen whose parents are in the Transvaal 
can enter without a permit. But two questions have now been raised 
in the matter. First, how can these boys, on attaining majority, continue 
to remain without a permit ? Secondly, how can they re-enter on return 
from a visit to their native country ? TTie Registrar refuses to help and 
demands to know why a permit should be sought after the Supreme 
Court has ruled that no permit is necessary for children. It appears 
the Registrar is only venting his anger. It is true that minor children 
need no permit. But that does not mean that a permit should not be 
issued to them as a safeguard when they become majors or go out of the 
Transvaal. Now there seems to be no remedy other than a petition. 
For the law does not oblige the Permit Office to issue such permits. 
The law only says that children need no permits and that they will be 
protected against harassment from any quarter. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 19-1-1907 • 


319. DUTY OF EDUCATED INDIANS 

While commenting on the report of the Superintendent of Education 
in Natal,< we said that we would consider later how educated Indians 
could help without much trouble to themselves. We do so now. 

Among Indians, grown-ups as well as children have much to learn. 
During the day, most of them are too busy to learn anything. Similarly, 
educated Indians also are busy at that time. In all big cities of the 
world, there are large numbers of night schools. We take it that there 
are some truly educated young Indians who are patriotic and anxious 
to pass on to others the education that they have themselves had. Such 
persons can persuade all grown-ups and boys, with whom they come 
in contact, to learn; and if three or four persons agree to do so, they 
can decide to gather at one place. Even if only one person is willing, 
it should still be possible for them to go to his place to teach him. 

As things stand, those who wish to learn are as few as those prepared 
to te^ph. For anyone wdio is eager to teach, it is not therefore enough 
just to be ready to do so. It is also necessary to inspire others with the 
urge to learn. 

I “Report of Superinteodeot oX Education'', pp. 267*6. 
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Some may, we are well aware, think that aU this sounds nice on 
paper, but that it is not so easy to work out. We only wish to say in 
reply that what we write here is addressed to courageous patriots and 
that it is moreover based on experience and so ought not to be dismissed 
as impracticable. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 19>1-1907 < 


320. A MARE'S NEST 

The Natal Advertiser has published what puiports to be a report of 
an Indian meeting held in order to consider certain complaints against 
the Natal Indian Cong^ss and to form a new body. We notice, from 
our Johannesburg correspondence, that the contents of the precious report 
were telegraphed to the Johannesburg Star, in exUnso. It evidently 
appiears as if the wish was father to the thought, and that some “good- 
natured” people would rather see a quarrel between different sections 
of the Indian community. We may, therefore, assure these friends that 
such a quarrel is not possible, because there can be no backbone to it. 
It is worthy of note that it is not stated in the inspired report where 
the meeting took place, who convened it, who attended it, and when 
it was held. 

We have, however, taken the trouble to inquire about it, and we 
find that some such meeting did take place at a private house. But the 
whole aspect is changed when the facts are known. The meeting 
discussed the question of founding a political institution apart from 
the Congress, but little encouragement was given by the speakers to 
this proposal, and the weight of opinion did not favour it. We think 
the following letter, addressed to TTte Advertiser by Mr. V. Lawrence, 
Chairman of the meeting, places the matter in its true light: 

Sir, In your second edition of the 17th insUnt, there appears on page 
5 what purports to be the report of a meeting of the Colonial Hindus and 
Christianized Indians that took place on Tuesday night last, headed ‘‘Natal 
Hindus, Dissatisfaction with the Natal Indian Congress, Representation 
Desired”. As rhaim nati of that meeting, I must most em ph atica l ly refute 
many of the statements therein. The object of that meeting was to form a 
very influential and representative committee to approach the Natal Indian 
Congress, which is recognized by the Imperial and Colonial Governments 
as the representative institution of the Indian community in Natal, to make 
it a more representative body than it is at present. It is not true that it was 
pointed out during the discussion that the association of the Colonial Indian 
and Hindu community with the Mohammadan merchants was derogatory 
to the good opinion of the European section of the country in regard to the 
former. It was not only the idea, but the first and fisremost object of the 
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meeting was^ amf aU the ditcuition that night wai directed to achieve that 
object, to unite with, and not to disiociatc from, the Natal Indian Congren^ 
to obtain redren for the diiabilities that are and may be heaped upon the 
Indian community. 

, It ii not correct that minor matters were then discussed and the meeting 
broke up vdthout any defmite decision being come to. The meeting diipeised 
after the election of a thoroughly represenUtive committee of all classes of 
« the Indian community to approach the Natal Indian Congress, and I was 

deputed to interview the President and the Secretaries of the Congress, and 
^ ascertain from tlTem what day, time and place will suit the Congress to hear 
the views of the committee. We have neither desire nor intention to work 
against cither tlie Congress or the Europeans, but to unite with the Congress 
in creating a better understanding between the European and Indian 
communities. 

We arc glad to notice that the prominent Hindus of Durban met 
together on Sunday for the purpose of repudiating the statements made 
in the newspaper report. Mr. Sanghavi, the Chairman of this meeting, 
said that perfect amity and concord existed between the different sections 
of the Indian community, irrespective of caste, creed or religion. 

If, however, there are any young Indians, besides the person that 
concocted The Advertiser report, who feel aggrieved at not Ijeing able to 
figure prominently in the work of the Congress, we strongly advise 
them to steer clear of any movement that* would bring about discord 
between the different sections of the community. 

It may be well to examine the origin of the Natal Indian Congress*. 
It was established when a general attack on the Indian community 
on the part of some European colonists was commenced. Tlic trustees 
of the Congress include two Hindus, one of them a Tamil gentleman, 
and on the Congress membership are .scores of Hindus and Christians 
belonging to different presidencies of India. Its objects are all-embracing, 
anH if the attention paid to the Tamil community is to count for anything, 
it is but simple truth to state that, during the first few years of the Congress 
existence, it was largely occupied with matters more especially concerning 
that community. It may also be not amiss to say, in passing, that it 
was under the aegis of the Congress that the Natal Indian Educational 
Association was able to thrive and flourish. The Congress Hall was 
placed free of charge at its disposal. The Congress funds, again, enabled 
the Diamond Jubilee Library^, opened chiefly in the interests of Colonial 
In d ians, to be established. If the Indian traders today loom large at 
the Congress meetings, it is because they are the most in danger; and 
if they were neglected or allowed themselves to be n^lected, who will 
suffer? Certainly the whole Indian community; for throughout the 


* Founded in 1894; vidt Voi. I, pp. 130-5, 231-9 and Vol. Ill, pp. 96-110. 
2 Ftdf Vol. Ill, p. 106. 
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worid it is the commercial class that supplies the sihews of war and even 
common sense to the community or nation to which it belongs. 

Indian Ojfnnion, 26*1-1907 

321. WILL THERE BE DISSEMSION AMONG INDIANS? 

The Advertiser has published a report under the heading "The* 
Hindus of Natal" which will perhaps cause concern j^mong some Indians. 
However, wc do not think, there is any need to be agitated. We.print 
a summary of that report elsewhere. The report does not say who 
attended the meeting or where it was held. Also, wc do not find what 
resolution was passed at the meeting. There is no doubt that this is the 
work of some disgruntled Indians. It is obvious enough that they will 
receive help from the Europeans. We have with us a circular notice of that 
meeting, signed by Messrs Bryan Gabriel, V. Lawrence and A. D. Pillay; 
and the meeting was held at Mr. A. D. Pillay’s house on the 15th at 
eight o’clock. No action by us is called for, since there is no reason 
why any changes should be made in the constitution of the Congress. 
Moreover, this meeting was merely meant to be a threat, and there can 
be no question of yielding to such threats and making changes. However, 
it is the duty of the Congress leaders to adhere to the Congress constitution 
and to all its rules. Congress members who have not paid their subscrip* 
tion should be made to do so, and annual reports published as before. 
As for the meeting, it is not necessary to blame either those who convened 
or those who attended it. It can be seen from [the report ofj the 
meeting of the Hindu Reforms Council held in the Hall and from 
Mr. V. Lawrence’s letter' that the report publbhed in The Advertiser 
is quite false. The only thing for thoughtfiil people and the Congress 
to do is their duty, and then they should not entertain any fear. If this 
is done, there will be no dissension. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 26-1-1907 

322. NATAL UGENSING ACT 

At the beginning of each year Indians in Natal go through a period 
of acute anxiety. All traders, big and small, remain in suspense for 
they are not sure whether they will get [renewed] licences. This time, 
it seems, preparations are afoot for greater harassment [of Indians]. 

Ladysmith 

In Ladysmith notice has been given to all traders that they will 
not get their licences next year. Some have been refused licences even 

' Vide the pr^ceduig item. 
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for the current year*for the alleged reason that they do not know how 
to keep accounts in Englidi. 

Tonoaat 

In Tongaat licences have been refused to many Indians, the reasons 
given being lack of cleanliness and the unsatisfactory condition of accounts. 

Elsewhere 

{Meetings are Reid all over the Colony where Europeans pass 
resolutions to the effect that no licences should be issued to Indian traders. 
There is no immediate danger, as a result of these resolutions, of licences 
being withheld in all places. There is no doubt, however, that, if steps 
are not taken from now on, it will be too late afterwards. 

Remedial Measures 

Let us consider what measures can be taken. It is quite necessary 
that those who have been refused licences should file appeals with the 
Licensing Board. Such appeals cost very little. While preferring an 
appeal, it is necessary to produce evidence regarding account books, the 
condition of shops, etc. The reason for filing an appeal is that it is the 
only legal remedy. It must be resorted tp before other steps are taken. 
Moreover, by filing the appeals, it will be possible to prove that the 
licensing officer and the Licensing Board are a single [authority], not 
two different ones. Along with the appeal an application should also 
be made to the local Government, that is, to the Colonial Secretary. 

The Congress 

In this matter, it is necessary to know the help that can be expected 
from the Congress and the expenditure that should be borne by each 
individual. The Congress will be able to write to the Government. 
But where it is necessary to file appeals, the residents of the respective 
towns and places will have to bear the cost. 

South Africa British Indian Committee 

As far as we know the Congress has sent a cable to the South Africa 
British Indian Committee asking it to take the necessary measures in 
the matter of licences. It will be the duty of the Congress to send 
additional information to the Committee as soon as the results of the 
appeals are known. The Committee will probably be able to work 
better if it is posted with foil information. We should also add that, 
if most people followed the same procedure or acted through the same 
lawyer, the results would be better. Whether or not this is pxKsiblc, 
it is essential that people should inform the Secretaries of the Congress 
immediately. But even if the people do not send the information, the 
Congress diould not stand still. The Secretaries or .other persons on 
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behalf of the Congress should go from place to plsice collecting information. 
We should remember that the Europeans work united throughout the 
Colony and we should act in the same f.:shion. 

Fear 

In this struggle we should have no fear. The Indian who concerns 
himself only with his own licence unmindful of what happens to 
others will be thought unmanly and a coward. It will be a great mistake* 
for anyone to obtain a licence by flattery. It must Ite clearly understood 
that, if harm is caused by putting one trader against another, the jealous 
whites will not fail to exploit the situation. Such steps are outside the 
scope [of our objectives] and in the nature of underhand dealings. 

Measures concernino Ourselves 

Let us now consider measures in so far as they concern us. In this 
fight we must know for certain whether or not we are at fault. He who 
cannot see his own fault is doomed. [On the other hand,] that we may 
sufler even when there is nothing that can be said against us is contrary 
to experience. It is our duty to offer resistance by legitimate, constitutional 
means; it is also our duty to think of our own faults. In relation to 
the law, we are at fault on three points: (1) lack of cleanliness; (2) the 
bad state of account books; and (3) the location of residence and shop 
in the same premises. 

Lack of Cleanliness 

In regard to lack of cleanliness, we must confess that, though wc 
are not as bad as Europeans make us out to be, the charge is by and 
large justified. The phrase “lack of cleanliness” covers both the general 
appearance of the house and one’s personal appearance. 

Condition of Shop 

Very oflen the shop is found to be in a slovenly condition. The 
backyard is full of slush and dirt. Even the interior of the shop is sometimes 
dirty, and we are content that our shops should look like hovels. All 
this must change. It will be wise to give up all hope of carrying 
on trade anyhow, as we do in India, without giving much thought 
to the condition of the shop. If we cannot maintain our shop in as 
good a condition as the Europeans of better standing do, we do not 
deserve to be in trade. When they see our huts adjoining their 
well-kept shops, and see the same things being sold in our huts as in 
theirs, they are bound to feel a grudge against us. Let us not answer 
hy asking if some Europeans do not also keep their shops untidy. No 
doubt they do, but we must never forget that, if we follow their example, 
we shall lose our case. Wc should not be surprised if they even expect 
intwe from us, for, aAer all, we belong to a different community. 
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• Personae Appearance 

We should be particular about our personal appearance also. A 
shopkeeper in rags cannot hold his own in Natal or South Africa. If you 
become a< trader, you must dress according to local custom. It is not 
necessary to dress in the western fashion. But the dress, if in the Indian 
style, must be clean and decent. We would warn Indians that it is not 
proper to wear a dftott in this country. In Tongaat shopkeepers and 
their assistants are sien cleaning their teeth and washing their faces in 
the street outside their shops, just as they do in our own country. It is 
sheer stupidity to believe that all these things will not prejudice the 
Europeans. When we make our app>earance outside the house, we should 
always be fully dressed. [Among us] little attention is given to the condi- 
tion of the turban or cap and the shoes. We assume that, if the head- 
dress is dirty, it is quite in keeping with custom. As a rule we do not 
polish our shoes, and some do not wear socks at all, or if at all they do, 
the socks are in tatters and double down over the shoes. All this must 
change. There is one key to all this. Personal activities, such as eating 
and drinking, washing and toilet, should be in private. That is, we 
should always be in a presentable condition while we are out. Similarly, 
we cannot attend a court or go out in public, chewing tobacco, betel- 
leaves or nuts. 


Account Books 

With regard to account books, complaints have appeared in 
newspapers that the books kept in English are unmethodical and 
disordered, or that they are false and are intended merely for show. 
We have to admit to our shame that the charge has some substance in 
it. Some simple-minded merchants go to the length of getting the 
books written up at the end of the year. How long can we go on with 
such patchwork? Indeed, we should wake up. It is not very difficult 
to keep regular books of account in English. The main reasons for not 
doing so would appear to be laziness and greed. We should overcome 
these weaknesses and start the practice of keeping regular accounts. 

Shop and Residenge in Same Premises 

Many traders set up shop in residential premises. Europeans too 
do it. In die villages, one cannot help doing this to some extent. Wherever 
possible, the shop and the place of residence should be separate and at 
some distance from each other. Even if they have to be near each other, 
they must be separate. This should not be done merely by putting up 
a nominal curtain with the intention of deceiving. They should be really 
kept distinct fimn each other. 
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Promisb * 

If these three things are attended to, we can promise that die 
condition of the Indian traders in Natal will improve in a short time. 
Ewn if they do not change the law, it will not come into effect One 
might ask what should be done to prevent shops being closed and locked 
up before all these wise precepts could be attended to. It is a pertinent 
question. * 

For the Brave Only 

Natal and South Africa are for brave Indians only. It is being 
proved every day that the coward and the miser are doomed. The 
answer, then, to the question is this: those merchants whose 
account books are in order, whose shops are clean and decent, whose 
dress is becoming and whose place of residence is clean and separate from 
the shop, will continue to run their shops even if they do not get the 
licence and lose the appeal. It will be possible to have their cases fought 
out in England and secure a favourable decision. It is certain that 
men of courage will be able to do all this. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 26-1-190? 


323. “THE NATAL MERCURT" AND INDIAN TRADERS 

The Natal Mercury has come out in favour of Indian traders. The 
gist of its argument is that those who oppose Indian traders arc hypo- 
crites. This means that, though ostensibly they are opposed to Indians, 
they do in fact have dealings with us. The Mercury also believes that, if 
the Europeans are really opposed to the Indians, the latter cannot hold 
out for long. For, says The Mercury, it is only because Europeans sell 
land to Indians that the latter can buy it, and that it is liecause Europeans 
lend them money and buy goods from them that Indians can carry on 
trade. There is much force in this argument. It was on the basis of this 
that the Deputation to England argued with Lord Elgin and Mr. Morley 
that, if the Europeans were really oppioscd to the Indians, they could boy- 
cott the latter. We advise everyone to support the talk of boycott. It will 
probably bring about a breakdown of law. There arc many things 
which Indians have to fight against, and if the laws made against us break 
down, we shall be able to cope with other problems on one condition, 
oamely, that we overcome our drawbacks. On that point, we have 
written at some length already, which readers may please look up. 

No one should be afraid of a boycott, for it is such that, if the 
Europeans start; it, we cannot save oqrselvcs in spite of any laws 
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may be made to pro(!bct us. The best thing for us will be to face it out. 
In Boksburg Europeans have no dealings with us, with the result that 
no Indian can go there though, under the law, every one has a right 
to do so. Where the Indian population is well settled, a boycott cannot 
be efiective if we acquit ourselves well. 

[From Gujarati] 

‘ Indian Opinwn, 26'1-1907 


324. JOHANNESBURG LETTER 

Self-government in the Transvaal 

Lord Selbome has been re-appointcd Governor of the Transvaal 
under the new Constitution. The post of Lieutenant-Governor has 
now been abolished altogether. Those desiring to contest the election 
to the new parliament will file their nomination papers with the res- 
pective magistrates on February 9. People will go to the polls on the 
20th. 


What Is Responsible Government? 

It will not be out of place here to explain the significance of the 
change now introduced in the Transvaal. In the British Empire, there 
are three types of territories outside Great Britain, viz., self-governing 
colonies. Crown colonies and dependencies. India is among the depen- 
dencies. Crown colonies include Mauritius, Ceylon, etc. Natal, Canada, 
Australia, etc., are among the self-governing colonies. 

In a Crown colony there is generally a legislative body either elected 
by the people or nominated by the government. Officials are appointed 
only by the government, the legislature has no control over them and 
they are in no way responsible to the members. All laws are regarded 
as having been enacted by the government. 

Self-government is said to have been conferred on a people when 
power is transferred to it and it acquires the authority to appoint officers, 
levy taxes and enact laws. The British control over self-governing colo- 
nies is very slight. Their legislation requires Royal assent, but if the 
Crown should refuse the assent, there is always the probability that 
these countries may declare their independence. Many experienced 
politicians believe that self-governing colonies will become independent 
in a few years. Till recently the Transvaal was a Crown Colony, but it 
has now become self-governing. Under it the members elected by the 
people can question the doings of the officials; it is therefore also 
called responsible government. 
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Election Campaign • 

The election campaign has gone on for some weeks now. At the 
meetings sometimes they almost come to blows. Voters at times ask such 
absurd questions that one wonders whether such an election should be 
consider^ a sign of civilisation or barbarism. Mr. Hosken is a rich, 
noble and well-known gentleman of this place. His opponent can in no 
way be considered his equal. The electors do not seem to have considered 
whether Mr. Hosken is a man likely to do good or harm to the public. 
They asked him the question where he obtained his provisions* from. 
One need not be surprised if the fate of Hosken’s election should hang on 
the answer to this question. The electors are in such a benighted 
condition. This is o^y an example of the questions asked. One can 
cite many more instances. 

Law relating to Non-whites in Orange River Colony 

A Bill, intended to protect the rights of the Coloured people through 
a white, appointed to represent them, has been publi.shed in the Orange 
River Colony Government Gazette. Many municipalities have, according 
to Press telegrams received here, opposed the measure. The right which 
the Government proposed to grant was without any substance. But the 
white members of the bravcf municipalities of the Orange River Colony 
have opposed it as they were afraid that the Coloured people were being 
accorded a respectable status by the grant of thi.s right, such as it was. It 
is very disturbing to think what the plight of the Coloured people would 
be under such men. 

Dr. Pereira’s Son 

Dr. Pereira, who is working here as a private interpreter, has a 
son studying in England. He has passed his school examination and 
got a certificate for being the best behaved among the students. He will 
shortly proceed to Scotland to study medicine. 

Sir Richard Solomon 

On Monday Sir Richard Solomon made a speech at a crowded 
meeting in the Pretoria Town Hall. I cannot give a full account of that 
speech this time, but intend doing so next week.* He has now spoken out 
his mind. Regarding the Asiatic Ordinance, he gave out that the Imperial 
Government would give its assent to the Ordinance if it was 
passed by the new parliament. The only inference to be drawn from 
this is that the Ordinance will certainly be passed in six or seven months. 
In that C3we it is probable that Indians will have yet to go and “enjoy 
life in the prison-palace”. However, I shall di-scuss this point further 
next week. 


' Vide “Johannesburg Letter", pp. 309-12. 
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• Internal Feud‘ 

A long telegram fiom the Durban correspondent of The Star states 
that a split has occurred in the local Indian community. It adds that 
the Congress is regarded as belonging to the Muslims, and that the 
Colonial'l^m or civilized Indians, being displeased, are thinking of 
founding a separate body. It is suspected that there must be some white 
person behind all this. From the wording of the telegram it appears that 
the writer is anxious to create dissensions among Indians. People in 
Durban may know more about this. 

Asiatic Ordinance 

It is clear from the local newspapers that the Asiatic Ordinance 
of the Transvaal is not dead, but is only in a state of coma. At a meeting 
in Krugersdorp it was suggested that the matter should be taken up 
again in the Municipal Association; and as soon as the new government 
is formed, the Municipal Association should pass and forward a reso- 
lution [to demand] that the selfsame Ordinance be passed by the new 
legislature, and that Lord Elgin should give his assent to it. Such 
discussions have been going on not only at Krugersdorp, but throughout 
the Transvaal. The Indian community therefore needs to remain 
alert. People seem to have gone to sleep,* elated by the rejection of 
the Ordinance; we should be wide awake. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 26-1-1907 


325. ETHICAL RELIGIOPf-IV 
CHAPTER IV: IS THERE A HIGHER LAW ? 

We constantly pronounce judgments upon the value of actions. 
Some actions satisfy us and others do not. Whether a certain act is good 
or bad docs not depend upon whether it is beneficial or harmful to us. 
In judging it, we adopt quite a different standard. We have in our 
minds certain ideas and on the basis of those we judge the acts of others. 
Whether any wrong done by one to another affects us or not, we do feel 
it to be wrong. Sometimes, we have a trace of sympathy for the wrong- 
doer; but despite that sympathy, we feel no hesitation at all in pronounc- 
ing his act to be wrong. It may be that at times our judgment is found 
to be mistaken. We cannot always fathom a man’s motives, and may 
thus Jhdge Him wrongly. Nevertheless, we find no difficulty in judging 
an act in so far as the intention is known. Even if our personal interests 

> Vid$ "A Mare’s Nest”, pp. 289-91 and “Will Tliere Be Ittawiiiifm among 
IndianaP” p. 291. 
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arc sometimes served by wrong acti<ms, we do fed inwardly that diey 
are wrong. 

Thus it is established that the rightness or wrongness of an act does 
not depend upon a man’s self-interest. Nor does it depend upon his 
wishes. There is a difference between morality and sympathy. Out 
of sympathy for the child we wish to give it a certain thing, but if the 
thing is harmful to the child, we hold it immoral to give it. It ^ 
doubtless good to show sympathy but, unrestricted by moral considera- 
tions, it turns into poison. * 

We see also that moral laws are immutable. Opinions change, but 
not morality. When our eyes are open, we see the sun; when they are 
closed, it is not seen. The diange here has been in our sense of sight, not 
in the fact of the sun’s existence. The same holds true of moral laws. It 
is probable that in a state of ignorance we do not know what is moral; 
but once the eye of knowledge is opened, there is no difficulty in knowing 
it. Men rarely care to .sec single-mindedly the right or wrong of things; 
often prompted by persona] considerations, they mistakenly describe 
the immoral as moral. The time is yet to come when men, freeing them- 
selves from self-regarding considerations, will concentrate their attention 
on the ideas of morality alone. Moral culture is still in its mere infancy; 
it is as science was tiefore ’the birth of a Bacon or a Darwin. Men 
were eager to know what the truth was. Instead of inquiring into mora- 
lity, they have been hitherto engaged in discovering laws of nature — 
the laws of the earth’s motion, etc. Where do we find the disinterested 
student of morality, patient and painstaking, who, setting aside his 
earlier superstitious notions, devotes his life to seeking only the ideal good ? 
When men become as eager to explore the world of moral ideas as they 
are now to explore the realms of nature, we shall be able to bring 
together the various conceptions of morality. It is unlikely that, on 
ideas of morality, there w'ill be the same divergence of opinion as exists 
among men on matters of science. However, we may not for a time 
arrive at unanimity of opinion regarding moral laws. This does not, 
however, mCian that it is impossible to distinguish between right and 
wrong. 

We thus see that, independent of and apart from men’s wishes 
and opinions, there is something like a moral standard which we may 
call moral law. If there are laws of the state, why may not there be a 
moral law too? It does not matter if that law is not committed to writing 
by man, and indeed it need not be. If we grant or hold that the moral 
law exists, it is incumbent on us to obey it, just as we ought to obey the 
law of the state. A moral law is distinct from and better than the 
laws of the state or those of business. One may ask, “How does it 
matter if I do not obey the laws of business and remain poor? Or if I 
(hsobey the laws of the state and incur the ruler’s displeasure?” But it 
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will never do— «ichertfor me or anyone else — to say, “What does it 
matter whether I tell a lie or tell the truth ?“ 

There is thus a great dilRference between moral laws and temporal 
laws. For morality dwells in our hearts. Even a man practising 
immorality would admit that he has been immoral. A wrong can never 
become right. Even where a people is vile, though men may not 
9 bserve the moral law, they would make a pretence of doing so; 
they thus are obliged to admit that moral laws ought to be observed. 
Such is the greatness of morality. It cares not for custom nor for public 
opinion. To a moral man, public opinion or custom is binding only so 
long as it is in harmony with the moral law. 

Where does this moral law come from? This law is not laid down 
by the state, for different laws are found in different states. Many men 
were opposed to the morality which Socrates observed in his day. Even 
so the world admits that the morality he observed has remained, 
and shall remain, morality for ever. Robert Browning says, Tf ever 
Satan proclaimed the law of hatred and untruth in the world, even then 
justice, goodness and truth will continue to be divine.’ • One may 
conclude from this that the moral law is supreme and divine. 

Such a law no people or individual can violate to the end of time. 
As has been said, even as the dangerous storm ultimately passes, 
immoral men must meet their destruction.^ 

No sooner did the cup of sin in Assyria and Babylon become full 
than it broke. When Rome trod the path of immorality, none of her 
great men could save her. The ancient Greeks were an accomplished 
people, still all their art and philosophy could not continue in their 
immorality for long. The French Revolution was but an insurrection 
against immorality. The same was the case with America. The good 
Wendell Phillips used to say that immorality even if enthroned will not 
endure. This mysterious moral law brings prosperity to the man who 
observes it: it sustains the family that obeys it, and the community 
which lives by it ever flourishes. Freedom, peace and happiness are 
the lot of the nation that lets itself be ruled by this highest law.* 

[From Gujarati] 

•Indian Opinion, 26-1-1907 

1 ...justice, good, and truth were still 
Divine, if, by some demon’s wrill. 

Hatred and wrong had been proclaimed 
Law throu^ the urorlds, and right misnamed. 

Christmas Em, XVII. 

2 As the v^iitlwiiid pasKth, so is the wicked no more; but the righteous is an 
everlasting foundation. Prornrhs, X.25. 

* Here fidlows a poem from Kt mjmd o ha n. 



326. HOW TO BUILD A MATIOJf 


[Before Jamaiy 2S, 1907] 

Mrs. Besant has written an article for the December issue of Indioft 
Review on ‘*Nation-building”— or as we have put it, “How to Build a 
Nation’* — ^which deserves to be read carefulfy by all. All the 
communities in India are now bent on making India a single nation 
and improving her condition. Motivated by this urge, well-known 
people in the countiy have put forward their ideas on the subject* 
Mrs. Besant is President of the Theosophical Society and spends 
six months in India each year and the other six in England. She 
enjoys the reputation of being one of the world’s great orators and most 
of her writings, too, arc very instructive. As this article by her is 
serious and thought provoking, we here publish a translation of it.* 
[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 9-2-1907 


327. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

[Johannesburg,] 
January 28, 1907 

cm. CHHAGANLAL, 

Your letter to hand. 

As a lot of material has been held over, Mrs. Besant’s article^ may 
well be postponed to next week. Whenever you print it, see that all of 
it appicars in one issue. It may conveniently be held over for two weeks. 

It would be better if the article on the Amir^ were concluded in 
this issue. 

The suggestion about decreasing your burden is quite justified. Do 
keep Mothoo. You would be quite right if you had already decided 
to keep him before this reached you. 

This is the time for you to give your fullest attention to realizing 
the dues and to the account books. We must on any account satisfy 
our customers. If they do not get satisfaction just when they have begun 
to be interested in what we write, we shan’t be able to keep them on 
the register. It is [however] as necessary to collect the dues as it is 

* Here follows a translation of Mrs. Besant’s article. 

^ Vide the preceding item. 

3 Vide ‘‘Amir’s Nobility*’, pp. 281-2* 
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to satisfy our custom^. You must therefore give full attention to the 
books. I realize this quite welL 

You will be justified therefore if you have decided to keep Thakkar 
by offering him an increment. He can be cured of his bad habit if you 
keep an eye on him. 

When will the balance-sheet be ready? 

• I am returning Sheth Haji Habib’s advertisement about the mosque. 
I have written to him, I hope you remember that ^6.10.0 have already 
been ooliected from him. A credit note for the amount has been sent 
to him. 

1 am sending you some more material today. Do not hold over 
anything that is topical. 

Even though the expenditure on your visit to England is ultimately 
to be borne by the Press, I know that the money will have to be found 
by me now, and this is how I look at the matter. 

The Press is growing day by day. Its work will increase as the 
purity of our objectives is progressively recognized and increases. If 
this purity is accompanied by skill and ability, we shall be able to do 
a great deal, provided of course that we do not succumb to greed and 
self-interest. For this wc should lay down that no one among us could 
draw a monthly allowance of more than ;{^I0 or up to any other limit 
we decide upon. Whatever is left over after these charges have been 
met, we should use to promote education, health, etc. In order to do 
this we should ourselves be better educated. I have therefore decided 
to send a person to England, whom I consider the most steadfast of all. 
He should go there with the firm resolve that he would not make a single 
pie for himself from the education he receives, but would pass on all 
the benefit [of that education] to the Press and would accept and live 
on what the Press gave him. You appear to me to be the only Indian 
who has attained to this degree of fitness. I believe you understand the 
significance of the whole thing and you seem to be the only person who 
can be depended upon to carry forward the heritage of my thoughts 
and words. Messrs Polak and West know and understand a lot. There 
are things which they understand and you don’t. However, it seems 
on the whole that you understand more than they do. Our ultimate 
capital is not the money we have, but our courage, our faith, 
our truthfulness and our ability. If therefore you go to England, your 
intellect remains unspoiled and you return with your physical and 
mental powers strengthened, our capital will have appreciated to that 
extentf I cannot write more as people have again begun to drop in. 

IBks^sJnm 

Mohandas] 

Frooi a photostat of the Oiyarati original in Omndhyi’s hand: S.N. 4690 



328. MADAMJirs ENTHUSIASM 

[Before Jamuay 29^ 1907} 

Mr. Madanjit has started, in Rangoon, an English journal entitled 
United Burma of which we have received the first few issues. His aim in* 
starting the paper is to bring together the Burmese' people and seek the 
redress of their grievances from the Government. Through the 'paper 
he also hopes to persuade the Burmese people to take part in the activities 
of the [Indian National] Congress. This is no doubt a great venture 
by Mr. Madanjit, to which every one will wish godspeed. From the large 
number of advertisements which it has been able to secure from 
Englishmen as well as Indians, it would seem that the paper enjoys a 
wide patronage. The address of the paper is No. 29, 27th Street, Rangoon ; 
the annual subscription is Rs. 6; the price of a copy is three annas. 
Mr. Madanjit himself is Editor. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 2-2-1907 

329. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

[Tohannksburg,] 
January 29, 190/ 

CHI. CHHAGANLAL, 

I have your letter. Please read what I have written to West about 
Hindi and Tamil [columns]. 

I note what you say about Miss West. Do what you think right. 
It is not an example to be copied. 

1 find that the office here has run into a great loss. I do not therefore 
get a moment’s respite. 

Chi. Kalyandas* must be at Newcastle today. He has suddenly 
developed some pain in his hand. However he intends to complete his 
work. I have wired to him to put off his visit to the other places. 1 
have not yet had any reply. Please take good care of his hand. 

I have already written to you about dispensing with Medh’s services. 

I am sending today the rest of the article on the Amir (pages 44-73). 
It is in continuation of the previous instalment. Give it a suitable heading. 

Bkumgs from 
Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand : S. N. 4492 
' Kalyandas ^agmohandas Mdita 



330. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 


[Johannesburg,] 
January 29, 1907 

*CH1. CHHAOANtAL, 

Yours to hand. * 

I enclose herewith Desai’s letter. If Mothoo has not yet come 
and if you know Nathalal and consider him suitable for our work, write 
to Desai. I have written to him asking him to write to you. 

We must have one person well trained before you leave. It would 
be nice if this could be Maganlal<. 

I have thought of the Bar for you. If you have to say anything 
about it or suggest something else, do write to me. There is likely to 
be one difficulty in your going [to study] for the Bar, namely, it will entail 
an additional expenditure of ;{^150. If we decide that you should study 
law, you can take the LL.B. degree of London University. Please let 
me know what you think about all these things. 

I received the Pretoria list yesterday and have sent it to 
Gaurishankar. 

I have already written to you to postpone printing Mrs. Besant’s 
article*. It would not matter if it appeared next week. 

I have written earlier about Madanjit too.* 

I send herewith the letter about drinking after making corrections; 
you may print it*. 

I am trying to find Urdu poems bearing on Ethical Religion. I 
have not yet come across any. I hope to send one next week. The first 
poem you have sent to me does not strike me as appropriate. We want 
to give poems which do not start a controversy. 

I shall be able to send a reply if the letter about the Colonial 
Secretary is sent to me. Please send the Act along with the letter. 

I am sending a demand drafl for in favour of you and West. 

It is good that Anandlal* has got started. 

I have already written all I had to say about Thakkar. If he goes 
away, I believe we shall be losing a very good hand. On the whole, I 
think he is all right; and we shall not be able to get another man as well 

Addressee’s brother 

* Vidt ’’Letter to Chhaganlal Gandhi”, p. 301. 

* yUt ’’Madaryit’s Enthusiasm”, p. 303. 

* Vidt Indian Opauon, 2*I>1907. 

*A nephew of Gandhyi 
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infonned in the near iiiture. However, you may Itft him go if he does 
not stay even on £5. 

Please let me know where Maganlal bought the type in Bombay, 
and in what condition it was received here. Also let me know if there 
would be aiyr objection to our getting the type this time 'from the 
Gujarati Foundry. 

I came to Imow from Harilal yesterday that the money had not, 
been paid for the tea we bought from Sanghavi nor was the bill credited 
to him in our books. Please tell me what you know* about this, and 
pay up the bill for the tea if it has not been already paid. 

I have sent Manilal the Sanskrit book he wanted. What does he 
propose to do with it? Please let me know how he is getting on with 
his studies, how he is working in the Press, etc. 

BUssings from 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand : S. N. 4691 

331. LETTER TO GHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

Johannesburg, 

’ January 31, 1907 

MY DEAR GHHAGANLAL, 

I have your letter and the list. We have to publish, on Mr. Adamji 
Miankhan’s* departure, his photograph as a supplement, and we have 
also to give a brief account of his life. The account I shall send from 
here. I have asked Mr. Adamji to let us have his photograph. He 
will send one on to you there. As soon as it arrives, you should have 
the block made, so that we can make use of it when necessary and may 
not be rushed. 

I should like you to let me have the total of complimentary copies 
and the total of exchanges we send, dividing [them] into two heads, 
complimentary copies and exchanges for Natal, and [those for places] 
outside Natal. The receipts for January arc not quite bad. In the 
expenditure for the month, you have not shown the wages at all. Has 
the balance-sheet been started? 

Who is to form the riddles, before we can think of prizes ? Personally, 

I am of the opinion that we are not yet ripe for branching out in this 
direction. 

What prescription has Dr. Nanji given for Kalyandas, and what 
reason does he assign for the sores on the hands? 

, ’ Honorary Secretary of the Natal Indian Congress during Gandhiji't absence 
from South Africa. He left for India in February, 1907. Vidt “Adanyi Miankhan”, 
PP. 314-5. 


6-20 
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I have duly rdbeived your list of advertisers for Johannesburg. 
They have all consented to pay. Chhotabhai has already paid; you 
must have received the Credit Note. Please inquire and let me know 
whether you have or not. The others will pay. You may, therefore, 
continue the advertisements. 

It would be very good if you could collect the £3 from Mrs. Jamieson. 
J feel that I should refund the £3 to Vyas. Henceforth, you should 
not give notes of introduction to men in whom you cannot put a reasonable 
trust.. 

Do not overwork yourself. What about Mothoo? I have not yet 
received the Pnrsee Chronicle or the Patrika. The names of subscribers 
against which you have put a cross should be retained until you hear 
further from me. The others may be struck off. I will, however, inquire. 

1 am glad you had the meeting on Sunday. How did the ladies 
take it? What did they understand? What pains were taken to explain 
to them what was read? Who gave the explanations? Where wa.s 
the meeting held? It is a step absolutely in the right direction, and 
should be continued at any cost. 

lours sincerely, 

M. K. G. 

« 

From a photostat of the typewritten original : S. N. 4693 

332. INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

We invite the attention of every Indian to the speech by Sir Richard 
Solomon translated into Gujarati by our Johannesburg correspondent.' 
When Sir Richard makes a public speech, we should know that it is not 
for electioneering purposes only. He has just returned from England. 
He has met officials in the Colonial Office in London, and he is a 
favourite of theirs. Through him, the Liberal Government desires to 
unite the Dutch and the English. It is necessary, therefore, to look 
upon whatever Sir Richard says at this juncture as important. 

Sir Richard says that the Asiatic Ordinance will have to be re- 
introduced in the new parliament, and that the Imperial Government 
will not reject an act passed by it. 

Not only would Sir Richard have such a law passed, but, according 
to his line of thinking, no new Indian should be allowed to enter and 
settle in the Transvaal. Sir Richard does not therefore like the Natal 
or the Gape immigration laws. He would have the Orange River Colony 
law** enacted in the Transvaal. 

> Vide "Jcduumeriwrg Letter”, p. 309-12. 

2 Under the law an Indian could enter the Orange River Odony “only « * 
dfwneatic servant”. 
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Hus means that, if the reins of government tvere to pass into the 
hands of Sir Richard, Indians would face very hard times indeed. 

What are we to do in this situation? We have only one answer. 
We have hailed the refusal of assent to the Asiatic Ordinance as a victory. 
But true victory will come only when we show our strength. It is certain 
that the Asiatic Ordinance will be re-introduced. When that happens, 
there should be only one thought in the mind of every Indian: nevec 
to accept such a law. And, if it is enforced, he will rather go to gaol 
than carry a pass like a Kadir. True victory wifi be won only, when 
the entire Indian community courageously marches to the gaol — when 
the time comes— and stays there as if it were a palace. 

Many things have to be done before this can come to pass. We 
must show that Indians without permits do not enter the Transvaal 
in large numbers. If any of them try to enter, they must be stopped 
from doing so. And the whites must be made to realize that their 
policy of repression is not at all called for. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 2-2-1907 

333. THEODORE MORISON 

Mr. Theodore Morison, who is a member of the South Africa British 
Indian Committee, has now been appointed a member of the India Council 
by Mr. Morley. Mr. Morison was the Principal of the Aligarh College. 
On some matters he holds liberal views. He comes of a noble family. 
This appointment made by Mr. Morley is a novel step. So far, all the 
members of this Council have invariably been Anglo-Indian officials, 
but Mr. Morison is not from that class. Tliis must therefore be regarded 
as a major change made by Mr. Morley in the set-up of the Council. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 2-2-1907 

334. SIR JAMES FERGUSSOM 

A cable has been received saying that Sir James Fergusson, a former 
Governor of Bombay, was killed, having been buried alive in an earth- 
quake in Jamaica. He greatly encouraged education in the Bombay 
Presidency. Before leaving for Jamaica he had accepted the President- 
ship of the South Africa British Indian Committee. He was buried in 
Kingston with great honours. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 2-2-1907 



335, NAUSEA 


Generally speaking, every person has an aversion to something 
or the other. To some the sight of blood or pus is nauseating, to 
bthers the smell of kerosene. Similarly, an Englishman is averse to 
certain things. Of these aversions some are desirable, but others are 
carried too far. None the less, it is a fact that people do have these 
aversions. Trivial as some of these may seem, we should know what 
they are. It often happens that, starting from trifles, people go on to 
big quarrels. Because of trifles the whites sometimes cause havoc. We 
know of an instance in which a white man kicked an Indian simply because 
the latter happened to break wind. Once Mr. Miller, a Magistrate 
of the Amlazi Court, was so sickened at the sight of an Indian witness 
hiccuping that he could stand it no longer and asked the Indian to 
stop. Once an Indian and some £urop>cans were at dinner table. 
During the meal the Indian started belching. An English lady at the 
table almost fainted and could not eat at all that day. We can sec from 
these instances how necessary it is for us always to show considera(i(»n 
for the feelings of others. Also, while we live in this country, we should 
so behave that the whites’ prejudices against us arc weakened. With 
this end in view, we list below some of the causes of their prejudice 
and appeal to all Indians to overcome them. 

Some Don’ts 

1. Avoid, as far as possible, blowing your nose or spitting on 
swept or paved walks or in the presence of othtTs. 

On hygienic grounds also, this rule is worth observing. Doctors 
say that sometimes serious diseases are caused by contact with the nasal 
or oral discharge of another. Dr. Murison has said that we often spread 
tuberculosis through our habit of spitting anywhere. Both these things 
should be done into a spittoon while at home, and into a handkerchief 
while out, and, as far as possible, in privacy. 

2. One should not belch, hiccup, break wind, or scratch oneself 
in the presence of others. 

These [maxims] are useful for correct social behaviour. By practice 
one can learn to check one’s instinct to do any of these things. 

If you want to cough, do so holding your handkerchief against 
the mouth. 

If one’s spittle gets blown on to others, it annoys them and if 
one ha$ any disease, the spittle carries it to them. 
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4. Even after a bath, in many men, some remains in the ears 
or under the nails. It is necessary to pare one’s nails and keep them 
as well as the ears clean. 

5. Those who do not grow a regular beard should, if necessary, 
shave every day. An unshaven face is a sign of laziness or stinginess. 

6. One should not let mucu accumulate in the corners of the 

eyes. One who allows this to happen is considered slothful and a sleepy** 
head. , 

7. Every act of cleaning the body should be done in privacy. 

8. The turban or cap and the shoes should be clean. The life 
of the shoes is prolonged by cleaning and polishing. 

9. Those who chew betel-leaf and nut should do so at fixed hours, 
as with other kinds of food so as to avoid giving the impression that 
we are eating all the time. Those who chew tobacco have a lot to think 
about. They disfigure every spot by spitting. Addicts to tobacco, as 
the Gujarati proverb goes, spoil the comer of the house where they 
chew tobacco, the whole house if they smoke and their clothes if they 
take snufl'. 

These are rules for personal cleanliness. Later wc shall write of 
those relating to the home and its environs. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 2-2-1907 


336. JOHANNESBURG LETTER 
Sir Richard Solomon’s Speech 

I have already written of Sir Richard Solomon’s election speech* 
at Pretoria on January 21 and said I would give, in translation, his 
ideas on Coloured persons. I do so today. 

Asiatic Ordinance 

Now I come to the question of Asiatics, which is related to 
that of the Kaffirs. Most of the Asiatics in this territory are Indians 
who have entered lawfully and secured their rights in a similar 
fashion. There are also those who have entered by breaking the 
law. Let them be punished for that. (Applause.) But the lawful 
immigrants are entitled to justice as well as to recognition, and 
they should get them. They should not be deprived of rights 
lawfully acquired. It is therefore necessary to maintain a complete 
register of the lawful immigrants. Moreover registration is necessary 

* Vidt “Johannesburg Letter”, p. 297 and “Indians in the Transvaal”, 

PP- 306-7. 
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net only to pro^t the interests of those who are here by virtue 
of their legal right, but also to prevent the immigration of those 
who may in future be prohibited, -With this end in view a law 
was pas^ by the Legislative Ck>uncil, but it failed to receive the 
assent of the Imperial Government, as the Indian community 
raised unreasonable objections to it. This is quite understandable 
for the Imperial Government has a> great responsibility in relation 
to India. As lopg, therefore, as the reins of power in this Colony 
are in the hands of the Imperial Government, it is clear that they 
will not assent to such an act. 

“Pass Law Again” 

But we can [now] pass a law similar to the previous one. 
I am sure the Imperial Government will give their consent to a 
similar bill passed by a self>governing colony. 

Other Acts 

; Some may ask what should be done about Indian immigration 
in the future. The English traders in this Colony hold that the 
Indians, who have a different way of l\fe and who enter into unfair 
com^tition with them, should be prohibited from entering and 
trading in the Transvaal. They arc afraid that they will be ruined 
by the immigration of such men. I sympathize with this line of 
thinking. Hence I believe that the parliament of this Colony 
should, as early as possible, enact a measure to restrict Indian 
immigration. The model for such a law is to be had in the Cape 
or Natal. 

Are Not Cape and Natal Laws Enough ? 

I have given much thought to this question; and I think that, 
if we adopt the laws of the Cape Colony and Natal, the immigration 
of ordinary coolies will discontinue, but the immigration of those 
whom you really wish to keep out, namely, the traders, will not 
stop. If, therefore, we adopt the Cape or the Natal Act, we shall 
have to add to it the further provisiem that the immigrant Asiatic 
cannot carry on trade. 

Sir Richard’s Remedy 

I wish to speak firankly on this question. Personally 1 would 
pjfefor it that Indians were not allowed to come into the Colony 
at all. A ccmcession may be made in favour of only those coming 
on a ^ort visit. It is much better not to allow any Indians to come 
in rather than allow them in and then to suppress them, leading to a 
clash between the local and the Imperial Govei;nments. 1 ^ 
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therefore ci the view that we,Should pass an afct similar to the one 
in force in the Orange River Colony. It was enacted before the 
Boer War and the Imperial Government did not oppose it. In 
passing the measure we Should provide for the continued stay of 
lawful immigrants and the protection of the rights act)uired by 
them. 


Johannesburg Chamber of Commerce • 

The Johannesburg Chamber has issued a statement giving the 
causes of the starvation now prevalent in Johannesburg. Competition 
from the Indian trader is mentioned as one of them. In his speech* a 
few months ago, Mr. Quinn had shown that it was no use blaming 
the Indian trader. But the Chamber’s sole business at present is to 
rouse public opinion against Indians as much as possible. 

Indians Going to Oelagoa Bay 

News having been received of the ill>treatmcnt of Indians going 
from the Transvaal to Delagoa Bay, an inquiry was made of the Portuguese 
Consul. In his reply he says that no further disability has been imposed; 
that, if any regulations were framed recently, they have not been published 
in the Gazette, and that an Indian going from the Transva^ has no 
difficulty. The hardship brought to our notice was that Indians from 
the Transvaal were detained at the border if they did not hold a pass 
for Delagoa Bay similar to the Natal pass. Further correspondence 
with the Consul is going on, and another detailed letter from him is 
exp>ectcd. 

East India Association 

The Transvaal Leader today publishes a cable from England reporting 
the annual meeting of the East India Association presided over by Sir 
Raymond West. A speaker at the meeting piointed out that Indians 
suffered no hardships in places like Jamaica, because the whites there 
belonged to good families and were respectable people. In those places 
a considerable income could be earned by good, capable Indians, free 
from any bad habits. Commenting on this, Sir Raymond West said 
that there could be no conqiarison between Jamaica and South Africa, 
for the whites in South Africa were hostile to the Indians because 
they suffered from Indian competition. Sir Raymond concluded by 
saying that one of the remedies for Indian hardships in South Africa 
was that every Indian should receive adequate education. Sir Raymond 

I Vide ‘'Quinn’s Speech”, pp. 277-8 and “JtJiannesburg Letter”, pp. 279-80. 
^'***re is, however, no reTerence to this point made by Qpinn in Gandhiji’s summaries 
of his ^>cech. 
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means to suggest th^, if we are edutated, the displeasure of the whites 
may lessen, for in that case we should be copying their way of life. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian ^Opinion, 2-2-1907 

337. ETHICAL REUGION- V 

CHAPTER V ; MORALITY AS A RELIGION 

■^he subject of this chapter may strike one as strange. The common 
idea is that morality and religion are distinct things; still this chapter 
seeks to consider morality as a religion. Some readers may think the 
writer guilty of confusion. That reproach may come from two sides — 
from those who regard religion as more than morality, and from others 
who think that, where there is morality, there is no need for religion. 
Yet ,the author's Intention is to show their close relationship. The 
.societies spreading ethical religion or religious ethics believe in religion 
through morality. 

The common idea, it may be admitted, is that there may be morality 
without religion and religion without morality. One comes across 
many men of immoral conduct who claim to be religious in spite of the 
sinful acts they commit. On the other hand, there are moral men like 
the late Mr. Bradlaugh, who are proud to call themselves atheists and 
would run away from the name of religion. Those who hold either 
of these views are mistaken. Those who hold the first view arc not 
only mistaken, biit also dangerous as they practise immorality under 
the guise of religion. In this chapter, therefore, we shall show that, 
considered intellectually and scientifically, religion and morality are 
united and should be so united. 

Morality was in the beginning simply -the customary conduct of a 
community, settled ways of acting that men living together naturally 
fell into. By a natural process the good customs tended to survive and 
the bad ones to die out, since, if the bad ones did not die out, they would 
weaken the community and lead to its extinction. Even today we see this 
process at work. It is neither morality nor religion if people observe 
good customs more or less unthinkingly. However, most of what passes 
for morality in the world today consists, as pointed out above, of good 
customs. 

Moreover, men often have a merely superficial idea of religion. 
Sometimes men believe in religion only as a means to ward off dan^rs 
that threaten them. It would be a mistake to dignify actions as religious 
where they are performed out of a love that springs from fear. 

But at long last a time does come when men begin to tread the 
path of morality consciously, deliberately with a^ determined will, 
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regardless of gain or loss, of life or death, without luming to lo<A back, 
ready to sacrifice themselves. Then can they be said to have been 
permeated with true morality. 

How can such morality subsist except with the support of religion? 
One telk oneself, “If by doing a little harm to another, I can secure 
my personal interest, why should I not do that little harm?” The 
profit derived from doing harm is no profit, but a positive loss [to tho. 
doer]. How shall this unpalatable dose go down onq’s throat? Ostensibly 
in Germany’s interest, Bismarck perpetrated dreadful deeds. Wher* then 
was his education? Where did those maxims of morality disappear 
which, at other times, he used to mouth before schoolchildren ? Obviously, 
a reply to all these questions can be given. The reason why he could 
not keep up his morality in the face of these difficulties was that his 
morality was not grounded in religion. So long as the seed of morality 
is not watered by religion, it cannot sprout. Without water it withers 
and ultimately perishes. Thus it will be seen that true or ideal morality 
ought to include true religion. To put the same thought differently, 
morality cannot be observed without religion. Tliat is to say, morality 
should be observed as a religion. 

Furthermore, it is seen that the rules of morality, laid down in the 
world’s great religions, are lafgely the same. The founders of the religions 
have also explained that morality is the basis of religion. If a 
foundation is removed, the superstructure falls to the ground; similarly 
if morality is destroyed, religion which is built on it comes crashing 
down. 

The author adds that there is nothing wrong in calling morality 
a religion. Dr. Coit in his prayer says, “I shall have no other God except 
righteousness.” On reflection, we shall realize that God will not help 
us and answer our impassioned prayer for help, if we utter His name, 
while having a dagger concealed under our arm. Let us take two men, 
one w’ho believes in the existence of God, yet breaks all His Command- 
ments; and another who, though not acknowledging God by name, 
worships Him through his deeds and obeys His laws, recognizing in the 
divine laws, their Maker. Which of the two men shall we call a man 
of religion and morality? Without a moment’s thought, one would 
emphatically reply that the second man alone is to be considered religious 
and moral.* 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 2-2-1907 


* Here follows a poem by Behnunji Malbari which has not been translated. 
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Johannesburg, 
Februaiy 2, 1907 

•OHI. CHHAOANLAL, 

Your letter to hand. 1 shall write about the firm on Monday, 
r am sending herewith the letters you sent to me as well as the 
communication received by me with my comment on it. Please attend 
to these carefully. 

Your bill for the Anti-I[ndian] Law Fund was quite in order. I 
am sending it to you today. I have credited the money. Please send 
me a stamped receipt. Please also prepare a bill for the ^5 which I 
had credited to your account in October for the petition about the 
Vrededorp Ordinance and send me a receipt as of that date for my file. 

I am sending very little material today. I shall send more to-morrow. 
Please try to keep Harilal Thakkar as quiet as possible and treat 
him very kindly. I have a letter from him today. I have replied to it.' 
His mind does not seem to have yet calqicd down. 

BUssings from 
Mohandas 

[PS.] 

I have sent Mr. Pitch’s interview* to Mr. West. Please drop the 
portion I have deleted from it and give its translation in this issue. 

From a photostat of the Giyarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: S. N. 4695 


339. ADAMJI MIANKHAN 

[Before Februaiy 5, 1907]^ 

Mr. Adamji Miankhan sailed home on the 7th. His services to the 
Indian community should be an example to all Indian traders. His 
portrait is published in this issue. Mr. Adamji comes of a noble family. 
His ancestors carried on a business in brocades and many varieties of 
cloth. In 1884, when he was eighteen, he came to South AfHca along 
with his brother, Mr. Gulam Hussain, and his father, Mr. Miankhan. 
He had had some English education which proved very usefiil. 


* This letter is not available. 

* Mr. Ritch’s interview with a correspemdent of the Ptdt Mall Gazette on the 
Vrededorp Stands Ordinance and Natal Municipal Bill. Vule bnTBae Ofimum, 2-2-1907. 

^ Vide “Lettw to Ghhaganlal Gandhi”, p. 318. 
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It was really in 1896*7 that the Indian community had the occask>n 
to benefit from his public services. It was not long after the Congress 
had been founded, and its first Secretary was to leave for India. Hie 
problem then arose of who was to take his place. But thanks to his 
knowledge of English and his tact and competence, Mr. Adamji was 
unanimously appointed Acting Secretary. At this time Mr. Abdul Karim 
Haji Amod Zaveri was the President. Within six months of their« 
assumption of office the funds of the Congress rose from ;(^100 to ^(^1100. 
The members also in those days were full of entfiusiasm. They used 
to travel long distances in their own carriages to collect funds. And 
the whole community now enjoys the fruits of the work they did at that 
time. Most of the credit for this work goes to Mr. Adamji; no society 
can progress unless its secretary is alert and has drive. But it was in 
December of 1896 and January of 1897 that Adamji’s tact and ability 
were clearly seen. At that time the passengers from s.s. Courland and 
s.s. Naderi had a difficult time in landing at Durban.' The whites were 
opposed to their landing and were determined at all costs to prevent it. 
The occasion called for great self-restraint, a quick judgement and 
patience. Mr. Adamji showed all these virtues. He worked day and 
night, at the cost of his own business, to ward off the looming misery. 
It was at this time that the* late Mr. Nazar came to South Africa and 
rendered valuable help. However, if Mr. Adamji had not shown that 
grit and tenacity, the happy ending could never have come about. 

From the time of the above crisis until the present day, Mr. Adamji 
has always done public work to the best of his capacity and has given 
the benefit of his experience to Mr. Omar Haji Amod Zaveri and 
Mr. Mahomed Gassim Anglia who are now Joint Secretaries. We pray 
to God that Mr. Adamji may realize his wishes in his native land and 
return in good health for public work here; and we wish that other 
leading Indian citizens will follow Mr. Adamji’s example. 


[From Gujarati] 

/lufioa Opinion, 9-2-1907 


Fi* Vol. II, p. 154. 



340. ETHICAL RELIGION- VI 

[Before Februaiy 5, 1907]* 

CHAPTER VI : RELIGIOUS MORALITY OR MORAL RELIGION 

m 

, Darwin’s Views on Ethics 

Before summarizing this chapter, it is necessary to give an account 
first of Darwin himself. Darwin was a great Englishman of the last 
century who made great scientific discoveries. His memory and 
his power of observation were amazing. He has written some books 
which deserve to be read and pondered. With a mass of evidence and 
arguments, he has shown how man came into being; how he has evolved 
from a particular kind of monkey. After a large number of experiments 
and much sifting of evidence, he realized that there was not much difference 
between the anatomy of man and that of the ape. Whether this 
conclusion is correct or not has not much to do with ethics. Besides 
this, Darwin has also shown how ideas of morality affect mankind. 
And as many scholars have faith in Darwin’s writings, our author has 
dealt with his views in Chapter VI. 

Chapter VI 

It is noble voluntarily to do what is good and right. The true 
sign of man’s nobility is the fact that, instead of being driven about 
like a cloud before the wind, he stands firm and can do, and in fact 
docs, what he deems proper. 

Nevertheless, we ought to know the direction in which our environ- 
ment disposes our instincts. We know that we are not in every way 
masters of our own life; there arc conditions outside of us to which wc 
have to adjust ourselves. For instance, in a country where Himalayan 
cold prev.ails, we have to put on adequate clothing, whether we like 
it or not, in order to keep the body warm. That is, wc have to act with 
prudence. 

'Hie question now arises: does the influence of environment lead 
us to be moral ? Or can it be that the forces that surround us 
are indifferent to morality ? 

At this point it becomes necessary to consider Darwin’s views. 
Though Darwin did not write as a moral philosopher, he has shown 
how-^lose the connection is between morality and environment. Those 
who think that morality is unimportant and that physical strength and 
mental capacity ate the only things that matter should read Darwin. 


> Vuit the fdlowiiig item. 
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According to him, there is an instinct of self-jSreservation in men 
as in other creatures. He also says that those who survive the struggle 
for existence may be regarded as successful, that is, those who are unfit 
tend to extinction, but that the issue of the struggle does not depend 
on mere physical force. 

Comparing man with the bear or the buffalo, wc find that, in 
physical strength, the bear and the buffalo are superior to him; in a* 
tussle he will surely be worsted. Nonetheless he is their superior 
by virtue of his intelligence. Similarly wc can compare different .races 
of men. In war it is not the side with the largest numbers or with the 
hardiest soldiers that wins, but the side with the ablest generals and the 
best strategy, though its soldiers may be fewer or less hardy. In these 
examples wc see the superiority of intelligence. 

But Darwin shows further that moral strength is even superior 
to physical and intellectual strength; and we can see in various ways 
that a man who has moral qualities lasts longer than one who is devoid 
of them. Some hold that Darwin taught that strength is enough; that 
is, those who are physically strong ultimately survive. Superficial thinkers 
may believe that morality is of no use. But this is not Dart\'in’s view 
at all. We find from the evidence of the early history of man that races 
without morality have completely disappeared. The people of Sodom 
and Gomorrah were extremely immoral and they arc now therefore 
completely extinct. Wc can see even today how races without morality 
are steadily declining. 

Let us now take some simple illustrations and see how at least 
common morality is necessary for sustaining the human race. A peaceful 
disposition is one clement of morality. At first sight it may appear 
that people with a violent disposition rise in life; but a little reflection 
will show that, when the sword of violence falls, it may be on one’s 
own neck. Freedom from bad habits forms another element of morality. 
Statistics have proved that, at the age of thirty, intempKrrate i>ersons 
in Fmgland are not likely to live beyond another thirteen or fourteen 
years, while the teetotaller’s expectation of life is seventy years. Yet 
another element of morality is chastity. Darwin has shown that profligate 
persons die early. They have no children, or if they have any, they 
arc weak. The profligate become feeble of mind, and in course of time 
look like idiots. 

If we consider the morals of various communities, we find the same 
state of affairs. Among the Andaman islanders the husband looks after 
his wife only until their child is weaned and begins to move about, and 
he then abandons her. That is, they do not have the quality of altruism, 
and utter selfishness prevails. The result is that the race is gradually 
dying out. Darwin shows that the altruistic instinct is present, to some 
extent, even in animab: timid birds display strength in defending their 
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young. This shows that, if there had been no selflessness among animals, 
we should have in the world scarcely ^any life other than grass and 
poisonous flora. The main distinction between man and other animals 
is that man is more selfless than the animals. He has sacrificed his life 
for others in proportion to his strength, that is, for his offspring, for 
his family, his community and his country. 

Darwin clearly shows that moral strength is supreme. The ancient 
Greeks had greater intelligence than the Europeans of today, but when 
the former gave up morality, their intelligence became their enemy, 
and no trace of them remains today. Nations ^re sustained neither 
by wealth nor by armies, but by righteousness alone. It is the duty 
of man to bear this truth in mind and practise altruism, which is the 
highest form of morality. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 9-2-1907 


341. LETTER TO CHHAGAMLAL GANDHI 

Johannesburg, 
‘ Ftbrmiy 5, 1907 

CHI. CHHAOANLAL, 

I post to you today, with the necessary clarification, the papers 
you had sent me for my comments. I also send some Gujarati material, 
which has to be printed in this very issue. What I have written about 
Adamji Sheth‘ may appear some time later if he is not leaving 
just yet. 1 have suggested presenting him with an address. If one 
is presented to him by the Congress, I expect to get a separate report 
of it.* 

It is good that the speeches of the Congress session have appeared 
in the Gujarati columns of the current issue. The biographical sketch 
of die Amir ought not to have been postponed so long. 

I have not yet been able to get an Urdu poem for “Ethical Religion”. 
If you come across any there, do insert it. I had hoped to get some 
Urdu poem today. If you don’t find any, let the thing go ivithout it, 
but do not insert any that applies to the Hindus alone. There is one 
song by Pritamdas in Kavyadohan beginning with the line, “O man, 
without caring to know the supreme ideal, you have hankered after 
your selfish ends only”. You may use it if you approve of it. If you 
can l^t Kabir’s bhajans, they will be quite unexceptionable. 

> Vid$ “Adantii Miankhan", pp. 3I4-S. 

’ ^This addrea was presented on February 6, 1907 and the funetkm reported 
in JbdiM Opmm, 9^-1907. 
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I hope to have a letter about Kalyandas and* about other matlers 
tomorrow. 

Bhssmgt fnm 

Mohandas 

[PS.] 

Letters about the power of attorney and registration were despatched 
yesterday. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original in Gandhijj^’s hand: S. N. 4696 


342. LETTER TO TOWN CLERK 


JOHANNESBl'RO, 

February 6, 1907 

TO 

The Town Clerk 
P. O. Box 1047 
Johannesburg 
sir, 

The Committee of the British Indian Association has seen the draft 
of the by-laws for licensing and regulating Asiatic tea-rooms or eating- 
houses. My Committee respectfully submits the following for the 
Council’s consideration, in connection with the by-laws. 

It appears that the necessity for the by-laws has arisen on account 
of the large, indentured Chinese population and the catering for that 
population which has been undertaken by various persons. But, under 
the definition of the term, “Asiatic tea-room or eating-house” is evidently 
included any place where Asiatics are catered for, and it would, therefore, 
include the small British Indian restaurants which are conducted in 
Johannesburg. They are very few, and have very few visitors, the 
British Indian population being all ptermanently resident, and not 
requiring any houses for feeding it. My Committee, therefore, ventures 
to suggest that the definition should not include those of British Indians. 
At the same time, my Committee has no desire to protect the few small 
British Indian restaurants in Johannesburg from inspection with regard 
to sanitation, etc., but, in the humble opinion of my Committee, the 
ordinary public health by-laws are sufficient for the purp}Osc. 

In the humble opinion of my Committee, the procedure laid down 
for making application for a tea-room or an eating-house licence is 
cumbersome and costly, and could only be justified if there were large 
remunerative establishments. The fee fixed for the annual licence, 
h*o, in my Committee’s humble opinion, is almost prohibitive, and is 
greater than the fee charged for either Euro{>ean restaurants or Kaffir 
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eating-houses, the fee for the former being ;^7.10.0 only and for the 
latter £5. Moreover, the definition of an ^‘Asiatic eatii^-hoase” 
includes a tea-room. Therefore, whilst a general tea-room carries with 
it a licence of £3, an Asiatic tea-room will require a licence fee of ,(^10; 
and the fee of £2 for transfer of licences is, in my Committee’s humble 
opinion, a heavy charge. 

My Committee, therefore, ventures to trust that the Town Council 
‘will be pleased to favourably consider the objections herein raised to 
the proposed by-laWs. 

I hav€ the honour to be. 
Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 
Abdool Gani 
Chaiiuian, 

Brituh Indian AsKxaATioN 

Indian Opinion, 16-2-1907 


343. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

s 

[Johannesburg,] 
Februarjf 7, 1907 

CHI. CHHAGANLAL, 

Your letter reached me on the 4th. 

We are going to get the money for the advertisement of the Maho- 
medan estate. Please send the bill. 

I have received the bills sent by you. I shall now see how much 
can be realized. 

I did understand your suggestion about the riddles. I do not think 
it proper to introduce the riddles feature so long as we are not in a position 
to have it regularly and offer prizes ourselves. What can be the object 
of the man who wants to spend money on this ? How long can he be 
expected to do so? Moreover, we can hardly expect many to take 
part in the competition. However, you may inquire of your correspondent 
if he intends paying for the prizes indefinitely. It would be very strange 
indeed if he wanted to do so. On the other hand, it would not be proper 
for us to start this feature if he agrees to give prizes once in a while. You 
may, however, write to me if you have more to say. 
follow what you say about Sanghavi. 

!^r. B. P% Ibrahim has not asked us to discontinue the advertisement. 
I shall ask him abotlt it when he comes. I shall see about the customers 
whose names you have sent me. 

I am still trying to make arrangements for the Hamidia [Society]. 
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I know that Manilal is weak in his arithme^c. Please give him 
adequate attention. 

How much English has the new man studied? Who is he? Is 
he the son of an indentured labourer? 

I shall be able to credit the money payable to Hiiji Valji. 

Regarding the Anti*Indian Law Fund bill, Hemchand says it was 
paid in cash here. 

As the post will not reach me on Saturday evening, you need nof 
bother about sending me proofs here. It will be enough if you let 
me know in your letter of Thursday what subjects have already been 
dealt with. It will enable me to know what topics I need not write 
about. 

About your going to England, I think it is desirable, if you can go 
immediately. But your going depends mainly on your work there. 

(1) When can you be conveniently free? 

(2) Who will take care of your work in your absence? 

(3) Will Harilal be able to look after the Gujarati columns? 

I think the proper time for you to leave for England is when you 
can get away from the Press. When you think you can do so conveni- 
ently, you will first have to discuss it with all your colleagues and then 
write to me. 

That Kalyandas is leaving seems to me a calamity. I think you 
should as far as possible avoid going to town. Maganlal may go if he 
has the courage to undertake the work in town. Harilal should look 
after the Gujarati work and Maganlal should look after the accounts, that 
is, the original entries should be made by him. If, however, Maganlal 
cannot cope with the two jobs, and if West cannot do it, then I think 
your going will have to be put off for the present. You will then be 
able to leave only after I go there, that is, in the beginning of next year. 
I may be able to go there towards the end of this year. But if I do not, 
I can go there only in March next year; and your going will be postponed 
till then. I am thinking of sending for Kalyandas’s brother [from India], 
Perhaps Goko> too might come. But all this is uncertain. You have to 
consider whether or not you can leave, if Kalyandas is not there and 
no extra hand has been recruited. Think all this over and let me know. 
It would be better, I think, if you talked things over with West and wrote 
tome. What does he feel about it ? If your visit to England Materializes, 
you will be unable to go to India. You may think of going to India on 
your way back. What you do must depend mainly on your choice. 

Though Harilal has agreed to stay, I find some uncertainty in 
what he writes. Therefore, I wrote to you to treat him in such a manner 
as to have a steadying influence on his mind. 


I Gdkaldas 
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THE ObtLkct^ WORKS OK itAlIA'ntA GAMDllt 

The poster is 4;>und useful here. It may prove useful there too 
if we can arrange to send a man regularly to town. Do not think any 
more of discontinuing it. Try to make the best use of the posters now 
that they have been printed. It is worth trying if Sanghavi, Omar Sheth 
and othecs exhibit the posters and also stock copies of Indian Opinion 
for sale. Ask Adams also. Some pteople in Maritzburg also might well 
stock these things. But all this requires time. 

* It is absolutely necessary to fix a particular amount per month 
so that nobody draws more. The better course would be to inform 
me eyfery month how much each one has drawn, so that I can write to 
those who have [over]drawn. Or you may discuss the matter with 
Anandlal. 

.1 feel the balance-sheet should now be made ready without delay. 
If Kalyandas can leave in April, please assign Maganlal mainly to this 
job and get it done by that time. 

Please see what I have written to West yesterday about Sam 
Sardar’s son who wants to stay there. 

Blessings from 
Mohandas 

[PS.] 

In the printed list for Johannesburg . which you sent, Mr, Ally’s 
name is crossed. Why? Please find out and let me know. 

Please send the paper to the following address if it is not already 
going there : Joseph Royeppen, 36, Stapleton Hall Road, Strand Green, 
N. London. 

From a photosUit of tlte Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s baud ; S. N. 4G97 


344. SOUTH AFRICA BRITISH INDIAN COMMITTEE 

We publish today in another section an article on the South Africa 
British Indian Committee. The article shows that the Committee is 
working hard and will be able to do really effective work, if it receives 
help from South Afi'ica. 

The main thing that we can do is to support it through agitation. 
The Grand Old Man of India too has given the same advice. It is not 
enough that we feel the pain; our cry must be loud enough to communicate 
that pain. Even as a mother, as the saying goes, does not serve [food] 
unasked, we must know that, unless we agitate at this end, nothing 
will Khppen and we shall not be able to avail ourselves of all the help 
that the Committee can give. 

Our petition would deteriorate if, having brought the Conunittec 
into existence, we failed to support it. For those who help us do so on 
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the Implicit] understanding that we deserve the he/p. We must support 
the Committee by providing the funds. We cannot make up the d^cit 
for this year unless we send them the ;{^300 we promised. We should 
continue to finance the Committee until a solution is found for our 
problems. 

The Committee has to deal with the four following problems: 
(1) the Natal Municipal Bill; (2) the Natal Licensing Act; (3) th» 
hardships of [Indians in the] Transvaal; and (4) the forthcoming Colonial 
Conference. 

The Colonial Conference is scheduled to meet on April 15, and 
the Committee will have to busy itself about it with all its energy. As 
for the other three problems, we have to send them the necessary 
information. Regarding the two Natal Acts, we feel that we should 
hold a [protest] meeting and send cables to Lord Elgin and also inform 
the Committee. It must be borne in mind that such an opportunity, 
once lost, will never come again. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 9-2-1907 


345. TONGAAT UCEmE 

The appeal against the rejection of the Tongaat licence was heard 
on January 31. A special report of this is given in our English section. 
It will be seen that, by and large, the Licensing Board has done no 
injustice. Those whose houses or shops have been certified fit by the 
doctors are given licences; and orders have been passed that licences be 
given to persons whose account books are fairly well kept. The result 
of this appeal provides full confirmation of the warning we had issued. 

If we keep our shops and houses clean and maintain our accounts 
in an irreproachable manner, there will be no fear of our losing the 
licences. Nobody should be able to point the finger at us. It is not enough 
that our houses are ordinarily well kept; they should be so clean that 
no other houses can compare with them. We believe that Dr. Hill 
gave favourable evidence out of compassion. But we must not depend 
upon such pity. Nobody should assume that, because we arc saved this 
year, we shall be saved next year also. Our hotises, our shops and our 
books ought to be in proper condition, ready for inspection at any time. 
If they arc, there will be Uttlc likelihood of difficulty in obtaining licences. 

We earnestly hope that all Indian businessmen will take to heart 
the lesson learnt in the Tongaat licence case. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinim, 9 - 2-1907 



346. WDIAN TRADERS W JVATAL 


Wc have written a great deal of the fresh troubles that have come 
upon the Indian traders in Natal.' Yet wc cannot think tod much 
about what we are to do in that matter. 

Writing in The Times of Natal, one Mr. F. A. Baker says that he 
once saw a Kaffir painting the front of an Indian shop and goes on to 
make the following comments: 

I do not know whether the common man notices this sort of 
thing. If he did, he would never argue that Indian traders should 
not be driven out forcibly. However much we [whites] patronize 
Indian traders, they will never patronize a white. They never 
drop a coin into the pocket of a white, unless forced to do so. I 
have seen [white] Government servants, workers and others, entering 
Indian shops. But have these traders ever given them any work? 
Even when an Indian trader knows of a starving white, he never 
helps him. Why should we show pity to such Indians? If our 
members of parliament do not pass an act to drive out these Indians, 
we must replace them by others who will carry out our wishes. 
From these views expressed by a white we have a lesson to learn: 
wc must encourage the whites too. It is a short-sighted policy to 
employ, through sheer niggardliness, a Kaffir for washing work. If wc 
keep in view the conditions in this country and patronize the whites, 
whenever proper and necessary, then every such wliite will serve as 
an advertisement for the Indian trader. We do certain things to flatter 
or please the white merchants; if, instead of doing so, or over and 
above that, we helped a white, not in order to humour him but for 
doing him a good turn, that will yield us better results. Wc believe 
that to help a needy white is much better in every way than to feed a 
serpent like Mr. Tatham with milk and be bitten later. It is in the belief 
that they will harm us that we have not hitherto helped poor whites. 
Even if they do us harm, we shall have no occasion for regret, for we 
did not help them in the hope of a good turn in exchange. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 9-2-1907 


• Vide Difficulties about Licences", p. 282, “Natal Licensing Act”, pp- 291-5 
and "The Natal hUmary and Indian Traders”, pp. 295-6. , 



347. MIDDELBURG LOCATION 


The Middelburg Town Council has served a notice on the Indians 
in the Xocation in that town to vacate it within three months. Those 
who have built houses have been asked to shift them from the site ! This 
would mean that Indians who have lived there for a long time would 
have to remove the structures and leave without compensation. The 
Indians in the Location have addressed the British Indian Association 
on the subject, and an enquiry is being made. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 9-2-1907 


348. JOHANNESBURG LETTER 

For Indians Going to Dei.aqoa Bay 

I wrote last week about Indians going to Delagoa Bay.' Mr. Manga 
who has arrived here froqt Delagoa Bay met the Portuguese Consul. 
The Consul has agreed to permit Indians who make an affidavit before 
him to proceed to Delagoa Bay. To a communication addressed to 
him, he has sent the following reply: 

With reference to your letter dated the 22nd, I have to state 
that there are no restrictions on foreigners visiting Delagoa Bay. 
But those intending to stay in Delagoa Bay have to obtain a permit 
to do so. If they propose to stay for less than twenty days, they 
have to intimate to the municipality their addresses and the purpose 
of the visit. A statement to this effect may be made before me 
also. Those who do not make such a statement are liable to be 
penalised ; but three days’ grace is usually given for the observance 
of these regulations. 

In view of this, Indians who desire to go to India through 
Delagoa Bay will meet with no difficulty, if they obtain the requisite permit 
from the Consul. 

Election Campaign 

The election campaign is on. The rival candidates are spending a 
lot of money to get themselves elected. They have written letters to 
the electors asking for their votes. Sir Richard Solomon is going all 
out in his efforts at Pretoria. The result will be known by the 22nd of 
this month. The Star has called him the “National Scout”. 

' Vide “Johannesburg Letter”, p. 3It. 
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THE COIXBCTBD WORKS OF ICABATMA OANOHI 
t 

Dr. Porter 

In his recent report to the Johannesburg Town CJouncil* on health 
and sanitation in the city, Dr. Porter has criticized the Indians as follows. 

Smallpox 

Writing about smallpox, Dr. Porter says: 

The greatest obstruction is caused by Asiatics and Somalis. 
The Asiatics resist anyone entering their houses [for purposes of 
. ir&pection or treatment]. They obstruct the isolation of patients 
and measures to prevent infection. Whenever a medical examination 
is attempted, they send the patients into the toilet. It was only 
after a leading person was fined for an attempt to hide a case of 
suspected smallpox that they came to their senses. Later such 
cases came to the knowledge of the authorities without much 
difficulty, thanks to Mr. Lloyd. A great deal of help was forthcoming 
from the leaders of the Indian community at the time of the plague^. 

Malay Location 

There was a population of 4,200 in November 1905 in the 
Malay Location. Of this number 1,600 were Indians, 970 Malays, 
70 Chinese and Japanese, 100 Somalis, etc., 40 Kaffirs, 1,300 Cape 
Boys and 120 whites. Reporting on the Location in January 1906, 
Dr. Stock pointed out that, as there was a possibility of well-water 
being contaminated through percolation, it was necessary to drain 
the slop- water [on the surface]. There was danger of smallpox 
and plague breaking out among the Indians because they concealed 
their patients. The Chief Medical Officer suggested at first that 
it would be better if all poor Indians, waiters and the like, were 
removed from the town to the distant Bazaars. There were no 
doubt difficulties in doing this, but as the Klipspruit Location had 
come up, arrangements could be made for Indians to go there. 
As many Indians did business with the Kaffirs, it was hoped that 
they would go to Klipspruit. 

This, in substance, is Dr. Porter’s report. It contains other important 
observations besides. But this summary requires to be pondered over 
by every Indian. The suggestion about shifting to the Location is still 
there. And as long as we continue to conceal our patients and neglect 
the common rules of sanitation through niggardliness or laziness, the 
threat of [removal to] the Locations will always remain. 


t The or^nal has ‘’municipality”. 

2 The original has smallpaiE but the reference here is clearly to pl^^ue. 
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Asiatic Eating-houses 

The regulations governing Asiatic eating-houses, framed by the 
Johannesburg Town Council will come up before the Council in a 
few days. According to them the annual licensing lee will be j^^lO. 
These regulations are meant primarily for the Chinese, but Indians 
too are covered by them. They will have to bear a great loss because ^ 
the number of people using Indian eating-houses is wry small, and 
they cannot therefore afford to pay the annual fee bf /^lO. The British 
Indian Association has therefore written to the Council on the matter.* 
Other provisions deal with keeping the premises clean and the pro- 
cedure for obtaining licences. 

Turkey and Germany 

A cable appearing in The Rand Daily Mail shows that a fresh cause 
of conflict has arisen between Turkey and Grermany. As it is not a 
Reuter cable and may not appear in the newspapers there, I give a 
translation below: 

It appears that a few days ago Fehim Pasha, the chief of the 
secret police, detained a German ship carrying a cargo of timlxir. 
The reason for this was that its German owners did not offer bribes 
to the subordinate officers. The German Ambassador was informed 
of the Pasha’s action and he sent a protest to the Port [authorities]. 
He further declared that, if the Pasha did not forthwitli hand back 
the ship, it will be recovered with the help of the German Army for 
the rights of the German people were inviolable. This warning 
had the desired effect and the chief of the secret police immediately 
informed the German company that the ship had been released. 
Now the Ambassador has written a letter to the Port saying that 
Fehim Pasha is corrupt, is a frec-booter and a notorious thief. 
Besides casting a slur on the good name of His Maj<‘sty the .Sultan, 
he has belittled the Ottoman Government in the eyes of foreigners. 
The Ambassador further demands that Fehim Pasha should be 
deprived of his position according to law and should be deported 
or imprisoned for life. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 9-2-1907 


* Vidt "Uttet to Town* Clerk”, pp. 3I9-2Q. 



349. THE DEFEAT OF * **THE ADVERTISER"^ 


The meeting of Indian leaders with the editor of The Natal Adverser 
has yielded good results. The Natal Advertiser has written at length 
pointing out the fancied contradictions between our writings, the work 
done by Messrs Gandhi and Ally and the facts as stated by the leaders 
of theTndian community. It has further pointed out that even men like 
Sir Lepel Griffin are prepared to grant all rights to Indians and to allow 
any number of them to emigrate to South Africa. It is obvious that all 
this writing is of no value whatever. But instead of acknowledging 
its defeat, The Advertiser has tried to keep up the facade. Leaving aside 
The Advertiser article under review, it is easy to see that the paper holds 
the view that big traders should have no difficulties, that problems arising 
from the Immigration Act should be solved and a just attitude adopted 
towards the Indian community. If The Advertiser continues this policy, 
both the newspapers of Durban will, it may reasonably be expected, 
be somewhat friendly to the Indian community and not attack it outright. 
Much good can result if a similar arrangement can be arrived at with 
the Maritzburg papers also. 

However, we must not assume that nothing remains to be done 
after what has appeared in The Advertiser. Admittedly, we shall have 
less to contend with if the newspapers do not write against us. But 
we have many other enemies like the Press to win over. The whites 
are not the ones to give up the struggle. For instance, Mr. Arthur Wade 
has started inciting the Kaffirs; he has appealed to them not to have 
any dealings with Indian traders. It is true that one or two speeches 
of this kind will not have much effect. But this speech should be a 
warning to us to be on the alert. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 16-2-1907 


* A deputation of leading Durban Indians met the editor of The Natal Advertiser 
foUowing a critical editorial by the paper on the Imperial Government’s reaction to 
the British Indian Deputation. This was, however, followed by a more conciliatory 
article addressed to Ii^ians and entided “A True Agitation and a False”, which said, 

**Let us, at all events, understand one another.” . 



350. NATAL LICENSING LAW 


During the hearing of an appeal about a licence before the Maritzburg 
Town Council, a member of the Council said that they ought to hesitate 
before refusing a licence to an Indian who is a British subject. Moreover,* 
the local chamber [of commerce] has passed a resolution to the effect 
that an Indian should have no difficulty in obtaining a licence ’if he 
could prove that he was a British subject. In the four licence cases 
that were tried in Verulam the charges were that the shops were dirty, 
that access to the houses was only through the shops or that the shops 
were also used as dining-rooms. In Potchefstroom, licences were refused 
on the score of colour alone. All the appeals from Ladysmith and the 
neighbouring places have been dismissed on the ground that the traders 
do not know how to keep accounts, that they do not know English at 
all and that they depend wholly on low-paid employees in these matters. 
The court refused even to record the evidence of the book-keepers. 
.\11 this goes to show conclusively that the whites arc bent on driving 
us out of this country. Those who have been refused licences arc, as 
a matter of fact, deprived of their means of livelihood. What arc they 
to do under these circumstances? Are they to starve or trade without 
a licence? The Government ought to think about this. They had 
warned the mimicipalities or town councils that, if the powers given 
to them were not used justly, these would be withdrawn. If our Congress 
and the Indian community carry on a determined struggle and bring 
home to the Government and the world at large the injustice done to 
Indian traders, wc are sure some redress can be secured. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 16-2-1907 


351. CAPE LICENCES ACT 

In this issue we publish a letter* concerning licences from Grahams- 
town in the Gape Colony. This leads one to suspect that a large number 
of poor hawkers is unable to carry on business for want of licences. 
Such licences are a source of income to many Indians. Wc have read 
the Cape Act and, as far as we know, the Town Councils are bound 
to issue licences. Legal action therefore can be taken in this matter. 

* This letter was from a hawker who sought the intervention of the editor of 
^xdian Opinion; he had held a hawker’s licence for several years, which the authorities 
*®fused to renew jand he was therefore faced with the prospect of starvation. 
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The same difficulties are met with in Natal. The Act itself is very 
rigorous, but because of the strenuous efforts of Congress officials much 
harm has been, and will be, prevented. The Congress Secretaries go 
about froip place to place, encouraging the people to take the necessary 
measures. 

Tlie Cape League and the [British Indian] Association should follow 
this example. It is the duty of these two bodies to enquire into the 
conditions prevaiHng*in every town. If they make sufficient effort, we 
believt:, redress can be had. It must also be remembered that Natal does 
not offer the advantages that the Cape does for putting up a hght. It 
will, therefore, be a matter of shame if the Indian leaders in the Cape 
do not offer resistance. We are prepared to publish the names and 
addresses of all those who have not been able to obtain licences in the 
Cape, and we request all our readers to send us the same. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 16-2-1907 


352. ETHICAL RELIGION- VII 

CHAFFER VII : SOCIAL IDEAL 

It is sometimes said that all morality involves social relations. This 
is well said; for instance, if the judge has a proper sense of justice, men 
who go to court obtain satisfaction. Similarly love, kindness, generosity 
and other qualities can be manifested only in relation to others. The 
force of loyalty can be demonstrated only in our relations with one 
another. Of patriotism, nothing need be said. Truly speaking, there 
is no aspect of morality the benefit of which accrues to the practitioner 
alone. Sometimes it is said that truthfulness and other virtues have 
nothing to do with the other person and are entirely personal. But 
we must admit that by telling the truth we prevent harm to 
another, just as by telling a lie and deceiving a person we do him 
an injury. 

In the same way, when a man disapproves of certain laws or customs 
and withdraws from society, even then his acts affect society. Such a 
man lives in a world of ideals. He does not worry that the world of 
his ideals is not yet born. For him the mere thought that the prevailing 
standard is not good enough is sufficient to impel him to resist it. He 
will constantly try to change other people’s way of life to his own. This 
is how prophets have caused the world’s wheels to change their course. 

So long as man remains selfish and does not care finr the happine^ 
of others, he is no better than an animal and perh^s worse. His 
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superiority to the animal is seen (mly when wel^nd him caring for 
his family. He is still more human, that is, much higher than the animal, 
when he extends his concept of the family to include his country or 
community as well. He climbs still higher in the scale when he comes 
to regard the human race as his family. A man is an animal or Imperfect 
[as a human being] to the extent that he falls behind in his serx'ice to 
humanity. If I feel my wife’s injury or that of my community, yet have , 
no sympathy for anyone outside the circle, it is clear that I do not have 
any feeling for humanity as such; but I have, simply out of selfi^mess 
or a sense of discrimination, a certain feeling for my wife, my children 
or the community which I hold as my own. 

That is to say, we have neither practised nor known ethical religion 
so long as we do not feel sympathy for every human being. Now we 
know that the higher morality must be comprehensive; it must embrace 
all men. Considering our relation to mankind, every man has a claim 
over us, as it is our duty always to scr\'e him. We should act on the 
assumption that we have no claim on others. He is merely ignorant 
who would here argue that the man acting in this manner will be 
trampled in the world’s scramble. For it is a universal experience that 
God always saves the man who whole-heartedly devotes himself to the 
service of others. * 

According to this moral standard all men are equal. This is not 
to be interpreted to mean equality of position and function for all. It 
only means that, if I hold a high place, I also have the ability to shoulder 
its duties and responsibilities. I should not therefore lose my head 
and believe that men with smaller responsibilities are my inferiors. 
Rquality depends on the state of our mind, and until our mind reaches 
that state, we shall remain backward. 

According to this moral standard no nation can rule another for 
selfish ends. It is immoral of the American people to reduce the aborigines 
to an inferior status and run the government. A civilized race coming 
into contact with a savage one owes it to the latter to raise it to its own 
level. The same standard rules that the king is the servant and not 
the master of his people and that the officers are not there to enjoy power 
hut to make the people happy. If the people in a democratic suite arc 
selfish, that state comes to no good. 

Mortx)ver, according to this law, the stronger memlxirs of a slate 
or community have to protect, not oppress, the weaker ones. Under 
such a government there can be no starvation; nor can there be excessive 
accumulation of riches; for we can never be happy while we see our 
neighbours languishing in misery. The man following this high moral 
standard will never amass wealth. He who would be moral need not 
he ^r^ away by the thought that few follow this ideal morality; for 
he is master of his morality, not of its results. He will be considered 
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guilty if he does not practise morality; but nobody will find fault with 
him if his immoral behaviour has no consequences for society. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian. Opinion, 16-2-1907 


m JOHANNESBURG LETTER 
New Parliament 

There has been a great deal of hustle over the new parliament 
of the Transvaal, which is to have 58 members, 38 of whom will represent 
the Johannesburg area. The nominations of candidates were filed on 
Saturday, the 9th. This issue of Indian Opinion will be in the hands 
of readers by the 16th or the 1 8th. The election will take place on 
Wednesday, the 20th. The names of successful candidates will be known 
on the 21st. It is therefore hoped that these names will be available 
to our readers in the next issue. 

The Parties. 

In all there are five parties: Progressive (i.e. mine-owners), Hctvolk, 
(i.e., the Dutch), Nationalist, Independent, and Labour. Only two of 
these are parties in the real sense. The Nationalist Party, it may be 
said, has been formed for those who might be scared by the names, 
Progressive and Hetvolk. It is widely believed that the Hetvolk and 
Nationalist Parties will fare well and that, between them, they will secure 
a majority of the seats. Many look upon the Progressive Party with 
disfavour. The leaders of the Hetvolks are General Botha and General 
Smuts, those of the Nationalists Sir Richard Solomon and Mr. Wyburg 
and of the Progressives Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, Sir George Farrar, 
Mr. Hosken, etc. and others. 

The real tussle that is going on is between Sir Richard Solomon 
and Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. They are both candidates from Pretoria. 
It is difficult to say which of the two will win. Sir Richard’s view’s 
about the Chinese and the Kaffirs having undergone a change, be is 
being looked upon by many with scorn. He was ready to bring the 
Chinese into the Colony, but now says that his views in the matter have 
changed. Formerly, he used to say that the Kaffirs should get their 
legitimate rights; now he would approve whatever the other members 
propose to do about them. 

An analysis shows that there are 35 Hetvolk, 29 Pri^essivc, 32 
Independent, 15 Nationalist and 12 Labour candidates. Five of the 
Hetvdk candidates have already been elected unopposed. 
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The Indian community, it appears^ stands neither to lose nor to 
gain whichever party comes to power, for members of both the parties 
have already expres^ themselves s^ainst the Indians. 

Permit Office 

An article has been published in The Transvaal Advertiser which 
clearly appiears to have been inspired by the Permit Office. It says , 
that the Indian community causes the Permit Office much trouble, 
that the failure of the Ordinance to receive assent has increased the 
work of that office, that Indians enter without permits from hundreds 
of places, that they bring in their children without permits and employ 
them in the stores, and that the decisions of the Supreme Court have 
moreover created numerous obstacles in the working of the existing law. 
The Advertiser has thus tried to incite the people so as to ensure in 
advance that the new parliament passes the Ordinance again. 

The statements are obviously false. Instead of the Permit Office 
being put to trouble, it is that office which gives trouble. The hardships 
caused by the law are increasing instead of decreasing; and the Supreme 
Court steps in only when the Permit Office transgresses all limits. It 
is not enough that we know all this. Knowing this, we ought to adopt 
remedies for these ills. The iheasurcs that need to be taken have already 
been indicated in Indian Opinion. But the greatest, the ultimate, remedy 
is going to gaol; and so long as that is not forgotten, no harm can befall 
[usj. The adoption of this remedy will also require a good deal of 
money. The British Indian Association and all other bodies should take 
quick and effective measures in this regard. 

Middelburo Location 

News has now been received from Middclburg about the Location 
there. Acting on it, the Association has written to the Town Clerk 
asking him why the notices have been issued. Further action in the 
matter will be taken after a reply has been received. 

Coovadia’s Case 

Mr. Goovadia, a well-known merchant of Johannesburg, who is 
the Trca.surer of the British Indian Association, was on his way to 
Johannesburg with his 16 -year-old son. The boy was forced to detrain at 
Volksrust because he did not have a permit. Earlier when a permit 
was applied for, it was refused, and Captain Fowle had given the assurance 
that there would be no difficulty at all. Though Mr. Coovadia had this 
letter with him, the boy was nevertheless asked to detrain. Medical 
evidence indicated that the boy was eighteen years old, whereupon the 
Magistrate refused to release him. A written representation was made to 
Mr. Ghamney who declined to intervene. Last Monday, the case came 
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up for hearing at Volksrust, when the Magistrate refused to send it up 
to Johannesburg for recording evidence. It will now therefore be heard 
next Monday. In the end, of course, the boy will be let off. But think 
of the trouble and expense Mr. Coovadia will have to go through before 
obtaining’ justice in such a trifling matter! When a permit was applied 
for, it was said that it could not be issued as the boy was under sixteen.' 
.And for want of a permit one has to undergo all this expense. When 
a well-known man has to suffer these hardships, what about the poor? 

. Regulations for Asiatic Eating-houses 

The British Indian Association has sent a representation* against 
these Regulations to the Town Council. It states that the licence fee 
for an eating-house should not be as high as ^(^10 and that there was 
no need for applying these stringent rules to the Indian community 
as it was small in number. 

Dr. Hegoer 

Dr. Heggcr has come here in connection with the election campaign. 
In a speech he made on Sunday he said that an Indian voter had offered 
him a large sum, which he had refused. Obviously this is quite untrue. 
We may hope to hear more of the matter. Mr. Macintyre, who heard 
this falsehood, has sent a report in English tor Indian Opinion. 

Rains 

This time there has been abundant rainfall in Johannesburg as 
indeed in the whole of the Transvaal. For three days it has been raining 
continuously. Great damage has been caused at Standerton by the 
heavy rain. The tank in Boksburg is overflowing. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 16-2-1907 


"tThe original reads: “If a permit had been applied for, it would have been 
said that it could not be given as the boy was under sixteen years.” Gandhiji, however, 
mentions earlier that a permit was in ftet refused. 

* This representation has been discussed in “Johaimesburg Letter”, p. 327. VUt 
also “Letter to Town C3erk”, pp. 319-20. 



354. CABLE TO S. A. B. L COMMITTEE^ 


JuuaAnesburo, 

Februaty 22 [, J907'\ 

South Africa British Indian Committee 
London 

PLEASE THANK IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT AND COMMirtEE • FOR 
PRESSING CLAIM COMPENSATION VREDEDORP INDIANS^ STOP 
INDIAN POPULATION VREDEDORP UNDER HUNDRED STOP INDIAN 

ASSETS INCLUDING BUILDINGS LEASES STOCK BOOK DEBTS 

NEARLY NINETEEN THOUSAND STOP SOME OLD RESIDENTS 

VREDEDORP STOP DUTCH GOVERNMENT NEVER INTERFERED 
Slop NO INDIAN SHANTIES SENDING PHOTOGRAPHS STOP 
ASSOCIATION REQUESTS INTERVENTION. 

Transvaal British Indian Assocution 
Ck>lonial Oflice Records: C.O. 291/122 


355 . WHEJ{ WOMEN ARE MANLY, WILL MEN BE EFFEMINATE-! 

This question is suggested by some cablcgnims received from Engliind 
last week. While English women do manly deeds, shall wc, though 
men, behave like women ? This is no matter for fun, but a grave one 
indeed. Let us see how. 

The women of England have no franchise. They are lighting for 
it without minding people’s ridicule. A few days ago a procession of 
eight hundred women marched to the Houses of Parliament. When 
the police stopped the crowd, some brave women tried to force their 
way into the House. These women do not belong to the working class. 
One of them is a sister of General French*, and over sixty years old. 
Another, Miss Pankhurst, is the daughter of a well-known wealthy 
Englishman. Both are women of learning. There were many such 
women in this crowd of eight hundred. Of those who forced their way 
•») prominent ladies like General French’s sister were arrested and 
prosecuted. The Magistrate sentenced them to fines ranging from £1 to 

* A copy of this was forwarded by L. W. Ritch to the Colonial Office, l/xadoa, 
®n February 25. 

* Vide “Jtdiannesburg Letter”, pp. 342-3. 

* Field-Marshal Sir John French, (1852-1925); served in the South African War 
«»d was later Conunaoder-in-ChicT of British Forces in France during Worid War I. 
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or to imprisonilient for varying periods. Such sentences have been 
passed on 49 women, , and each one of them, instead of paying up the 
pittance of a fine, has courted imprisonment. The aged sister of General 
French is also among them. We believe these women have behaved 
in a manly way. 

Now let us look at our own house. Lord Selborhe and Sir Richard 
Solomon say that the Asiatic Ordinance should be [re-]enacted. Perhaps 
that will be done in a month or two. Will Indians go to gaol if that 
happens? We think men cry for fear of imprisonment when they arc 
caught while using a false permit, but not while committing the offence. 
This we regard as unmanly. Now when people are wrongfully treated 
as criminals and asked to give their finger-prints, will they quietly 
give them or will they go to gaol? If they give their finger-prints and 
suffer dishonour, we shall regard them as doubly unmanly. Hence 
we ask: will Indian men be effeminate? Or will they emulate the 
manliness shown by English women and wake up? Will they choose 
to find happiness in prison taking it to be a palace, or will they submit 
to oppression when the Transvaal Government starts it? In a few days 
our mettle will be tested. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 23-2-1907 

356. LADYSMITH LICENCES 

To return to the subject of the Ladysmith licences, we should examine 
how much of the blame lies with us. We have repeatedly written on 
this matter in our English columns. A question has been asked in the 
House of Commons on the subject at the instance of the [South Africa 
British Indian] Committee, but it would be better if we made a search 
nearer home. 

It came out in the course of the judgment on the appeal that the 
account books had been written up newly or only occasionally and 
were got written by a man for an annual fee of The Natal Witness 
has severely criticized these practices and approved the action of the 
Ladysmith Board. We must think over all this. It is essential to maintain 
regular accounts. It is unnecessary for every trader to employ a separate- 
accountant; what is necessary is that the accounts must be written up 
regularly so that no one can say a word against them. It is also possible 
to have the accounts written by an English accountant or through a 
lawyer, where a competent Indian accountant is not available. We 
shaU never succeed unless we give up some of our stingy ways. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 23-2-1907 



357. CAPE IMMIGRATION ACT 


Cables have appeared in the Press saying that the [tmperial] 
Government have assented to the new Cape Immigration Act and that 
it will soon come into force. The main difference is that, while formerly 
all Indians anywhere in South Africa were allowed to enter the Cape, 
now only the old Indian residents will be allowed In. There arc «ther 
changes besides. We believe that the remissness of the Cape Indian 
leaders is partly responsible for these changes. It was quite, likely that, 
even if there had been a strenuous struggle, the Indians would have 
lost the case, but then we would at least have done our duty. Again, 
for a struggle, the Cape offers advantages not found elsewhere. But 
the Cape Indians do not avail themselves of these advantages. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 23 - 2-1907 


358. TRADING LAW IN NATAL 

We have reliable information that the resolution of the Licensing 
Board of Ladysmith has alarmed many members of the Durban Chamber 
of Commerce. In a private meeting of members, many expressed the 
opinion that the Licensing Act should be repealed. In the end they 
appointed Messrs Handuz and Butcher to inquire into the matter. 
Here is an opportunity which we can use to great advantage, if only 
our leaders will meet prominent members of the Chamber, and particularly 
the two gentlemen above named, and come to some agreement. What 
should be done is indicated in an English article in the present issue. 
We shall publish a Gujarati translation of it in the next issue. Changes 
in the Act have been suggested from a disinterested point of view, and 
nobody is bound to agree with them. However, there is no doubt that 
this is the only course for us to adopt. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opimon, 23-2-1907 
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359. NATAL MUNICIPAL BILD 


Wc should be grateful to Lord Elgin for moving in the matter of 
the Natal Municipal Bill. He says that the term “uncivilized” should 
• not be delined so as to include sons of indentured labourers. Moreover 
he says that it is not legitimate to include Indians among “Coloured 
persons”, for all sorts of people are covered by the term. The Indian 
Government feels strongly in the matter and insists that the Indian 
community should be granted relief. Lord Elgin therefore hopes that 
the Natal Government will consider the point. , In this controversy, 
it is probable that wc shall win, if we do our duty. The Natal Municipal 
Council has replied that the Bill should remain unchanged. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 23-2-1907 


360. JOHANNESBURG' LETTER 
Five Permit Cases 

The case of Mr. Coovadia’s son was heard by the Magistrate of 
Volksrust on Friday the ISth.* Mr. Gandhi appeared for Mr. Coovadia. 
Giving evidence. Constable MacGregor stated that boys under fourteen 
were allowed to enter without a permit, that permits were demanded 
of boys of fourteen and over, and that if they failed to produce them, 
they were arrested. 

Mr. James Codie deposed that one could not say that Captain 
Fowle’s decisions were always acceptable to the present Registrar. On 
being shown Captain Fowle’s letter about Mr. Coovadia’s son, he stated 
that the letter could not be treated as a permit and Mr. Chamney would 
not consider it as binding. On being severely cross-examined, he admitted 
that Mr. Chamney should accept everything that had been done by 
Captain Fowle as Permit Officer. Mr. Amod Saleji Coovadia* giving 
evidence about his nephew’s age said that he was' a student at Johannesburg 
in 1903. Mr. Coovadia corroborated this testimony. Dr. Hick gave 
evidence about the boy’s age, and Mr. Gandhi produced Captain Fowlc’s 


> Fife enclosure to "Letter to Private Secretary to Lord Elgin", p. 254. 
2 Ftdir "Johannesburg Letter", pp, 333-4. 

^ Brother of Ebrahim Saleji Coovadia 
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letten that were with him. The boy himself gav^ evidence to show 
that he had some knowledge of English. Here the hearing [of the 
evidence] was over. The Magistrate then heard the arguments on both 
sides and acquitted the boy. 

After this the cases of four Indians were heard. They weie alleged 
to have entered with other people’s permits. Their names were Kika 
Parsad, Naga Bhana, Ambu Vallabh Soni and Mirzakhan. Tliree of ^ 
them admitted that they had bought permits from others in Bombay 
on payment of Rs. 90 for each. The fourth man* pleaded not guilty. 
All the four were sentenced to a fine of ;(^40 or four months’ imprisonment. 

Mr. Goovadia’s case shows that persons with genuine case sometimes 
obtain justice, after spending a lot of money. This is so mainly because 
of the false cases that are taken to the courts. It can be seen from the 
four cases heard on the same day that those who sell permits only get 
people into trouble by practising deceit and fraud. Those buying such 
permits lose their livelihood, are needlessly ruined and cannot live in 
the Transvaal. By such deeds they do harm to the whole community 
and arc responsible for the enactment of rigorous laws. 

Asiatic Blue Book 

Lord Elgin has publishe'd in England the complete history of the 
.\siatic Ordinance. Long cables about it have been received by all the 
three newspapers here. Among these. Lord Selborne’s statement, in 
particular, deserves to be noted by the Indian community. He severely 
criticizes Lord Elgin’s decision. He says that, in granting the Indian 
plea, Lord Elgin has broken [Lord Sclborne’s] promise which he had 
made at Potchefetroom about not allowing fresh Indian immigrants 
till responsible government had been set up. This complaint of His 
Excellency is unjustified. For, the immigration of new Indians 
apart, even old residents have difficulty in re-entering the Colony 
and, if they succeed at all, it is after many months. He says further 
that many Indians continue to enter without permits. Even this statement 
should be regarded as improper, as the Indian community has repeatedly 
suggested to Lord Selborne the appointment of an inquiry commission 
to substantiate this. Lord Selbornc’s bitter remarks only show one 
thing: the Indian community has to put up a fight not merely against 
the whites, but abo against the Governor himself who, instead of remaining 
impartial, has turned against the Indians. 

New Members of Legislature 

Lord Selborne has nominated 15 members to the legislature, of 
'vhom 1 1 arc Progressives and four belong to the Hetvolk. 
They are: Mr. H. Crawford, Mr. L. Curtis, Col. W. Daerymple, 
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Mr. G. X W. Du ^oit, Mr. R. Feelf>ain, Mr. W. Grant, Mr. Max 
Langermann, Mr. W. A. Mardn, Mr. T. A. R. Purchas, Mr. A. S. Raitt, 
Mr. A. G. Robertson, Mr. P. D. Roux, Mr. J. Roy, Mr. J. E. Van Der 
Merwe, A.[D.W.] Wolmarans. 7 
[From GujoiatiJ 
Indian Opinion^ 23-2-1907 


36 L ETHICAL RELIGION- VIII 
CHAPTER VIII : PERSONAL MORALITY 

‘I am responsible for this,’ or ‘This is my duty’ : this is a moving 
and wonderful thought. A mysterious, resounding voice seems to say, 
‘To thee, individually, O man, is given this task. Whether defeat or 
victory, both belong to thee. Thou art what no one else in the world 
is, for nowhere has nature created two similar objects. Thou hast a 
' duty which no one else in the world can do, and if thou dost not do 
it that loss will stand debited to thee in the world’s balance-sheet.’ 

‘What is that duty I owe to myself?’ Sqmeone may quote the verse: 
Gall not man God, for man is not God, 

Yet man is not distinct from God’s glory, 
and answer, ‘My duty is to rest secure in the belief that I am a ray of 
God’s light.’ Another may answer that the duty is to have sympathy 
and fraternal regard for others. A third may answer that it is to revere 
parents, care for one’s wife and children, and acquit oneself well with 
brother, sister or friend. Alongside of all these virtues, it is also a part 
of my duty to respect myself even as I respect others. As long as I do 
not understand myself, how shall 1 understand others? And how shall 
I respect one whom I do not know? Many hold the view that the 
obligation of proper conduct arises [only] in relation to others and that, 
in the absence of contact with others, one may do just as one pleases. 
He who holds this view does not know what he says. In this world 
none can, with impunity, act as he pleases. 

Let us now see what our duty is to ourselves. Let us take, first, our 
private habits which are unknown to all but ourselves. We are responsible 
for them since they affect our character; but this is not all. We arc 
responsible for them also because they affect others. Every person ought 
to control his own imptilses, and keep his soul as well as body clean. 
‘Tell me,’ says a great man, ‘what a man’s private habits are and I 
shall tell you what he is mr will be’. We should therefore control 
all our appetites, so that we do not drink or eat to excess. Vise 
we shall dose our strength and our good name. Worldly success never 
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comes to him who does not abstain from sensual pleasures and does 
not thus save his body, mind, intellect and soul. 

Arguing along these lines and keeping one’s instincts pure, one 
should further consider how to pilt them to use. One ought^ to have 
a fixed aim in life. If we do not discover our life’s purpMc, and keep 
steadily to the course, we shall be swept along like a rudderless ship 
on the high seas; we shall falter on the [moral] path. Man’s highest 
duty in life is to serve mankind and take his share in Ottering its condition. 
This is true worship — true prayer. He is a godly man who does God’s 
work. Hypocrites and cheats going about invoking God’s name are 
legion. Because a parrot utters the name of God, no one would call 
it godly. Contribution to an ideal order of human life is something 
everyone can aim at. With this aim in view the mother may legitimately 
rear her child, the lawyer may pursue his profession, the merchant may 
carry on his business or trade and the working man may labour. A 
person with that fixed aim would never deviate from the path of morality, 
for if he did, he could not fulfil his aim of uplifting mankind. 

Let us consider the matter in some detail. We ought constantly 
to examine whether our way of life tends to improve human life or to 
worsen it. Thus the merchant should ask himself whether, in transacting 
a business, he is cheating himself or another. The lawyer and the physician, 
acting according to this standard, will give more thought to their client 
or patient than to their fees. The mother in rearing her child would 
proceed very cautiously lest she should spoil the child out of misguided 
love or some selfish interest. The worker too would be guided by these 
considerations and do his duty. The result of all this would be that, 
if the worker fulfils his function in conformity with the moral ideal, 
he would be deemed better and higher than the wealthy merchant, 
physician or lawyer who lives without any discipline. The worker 
would be the true coin and those selfish men, even though more intelligent 
or wealthy, would be counterfeit. This further shows that any man, 
whatever his place in life, has the power to fulfil this aim. A man’s 
value depends upon his way of life, not his status. One’s way of life 
is not to be judged by one’s visible outward actions, but by one’s 
inner leanings. For instance, if of two men, one gives a dollar to a poor 
person to rid himself of his presence and .the other half a dollar but with 
love and out of compassion for the man, obviously, the one who gave 
half a dollar is truly moral, while the other who gave a dollar, the sinner. 

To sum up, he alone is religious, he alone is happy and he alone 
is wealthy, who is sincere in himself^ bears no malice, exploits no one 
and always acts with a pure mind. Such men alone can serve mankind. 
How can a damp matchstick kindle a 1(^ of wood? How can a man 
"‘ho does not practise morality teach it to another? How can a sinking 
•tian save another from drowning? The man who lives a moral life 
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never raises the question as to how to serve the world, for he is never 
in doubt. Matthew Arnold says of a friend: 

I saw him sensitive in frame, 

V I knew bis spirits low. 

And wished him health, success, and fame — 

I do not wish it now. 

For these are all their own reward. 

And leave no good behind: . 

They try us — oftfnest make us hard, 

. Less modest, pure, and kind. 

Time was when Arnold wished his friend health, success and fame. 
But he did not so wish now, because his friend’s happiness or misery 
did not depend on their presence or absence; he therefore only wished 
that his morality might ever endure. Emerson says, “Adversity is the 
prosperity of the great.” Both the money and the fame belonging to the 
base are a misery to them and to the world.* 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 23-2-1907 


362. JOHAKNESBURCr LETTER 


[Februa^ 26, 1907] 

Notice regarding Permits 

A notice published in the Government Gazette here says that permits, 
if applied for before March 31, will be issued to Indians who are at 
present in the Transvaal and can prove that they were there in 1899 
and during or just before the war and that they left the Colony because 
of the war. After that date, those who do not hold a permit will be 
prosecuted. The notice means in effect that those who possess old 
registers and are at present in the Transvaal, or those who have other 
documents but not the yellow permit itself, should get one issued by 
March 31. 


Vreoedorp Ordinance 

A member of the South Africa British Indian Committee had 
tabled a question in the House of Commons about the Vrededorp 
Ordinance. Mr. Winston Churchill said in reply that correspondence 
wn? going on with Lord Selborne regarding the compensation to be 
paid to Intfr^. This shows that Mr. Ritch has been working for the 
Committee most energetically; and that its effect is being felt. O® 
receipt of this cable, the British Indian Association held a meeting 

* Here follows an Urdu poem by Nazir in Oujarad transliteration. 
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and resolved to have photographs taken of the Vrededorp Location 
and publish them in a supplement to Indian Opinion and to send 
a cable [to England]. In pursuance of this resolution, a long cable* 
has been sent to the Committee saying that Indians own 19,000 
worth of property — ^land, goods, buildings and outstandings— in that 
Ixtcation and that as many as 75 Indians live in it. 

Asiatic Eating-houses 

A letter on this subject has been received from the Johannesbui^ 
Town Council saying that it will certainly not reduce the annual fee 
that had already been fixed. The Association has written again. 

Railway Hardships 

Letters were addressed to the General Manager of Railways about 
Mr. Coovadia not being allowed to go to Pretoria by the morning train 
and about Mr. James, an Indian, who was insulted by the conductor 
during his journey from Germiston. The reply states that an inquiry 
is being made. 


.New Election 

Last time I sent 48 names. The remaining 21 arc given below: 
Parktown — Colonel Sampson (P) ; Newtown — R. Goldman (N) ; 
Trefontein — ■?. Bayers (HV); Barberton — R. K. Loveday ( ); 

Carolina — Ven Ardot (HV); Armello — Collins (HV); Roedekopen — 
Bezuideh Hout (HV) ; Leydenburg — C. T. Rabbi (HV) , Mary Cocl 
and Lomer (HV); Middelburg— Clarco (HV), Dc Wet (HV); 
Pretoria — J. Rissick (HV), Dc Erasmus (HV); Standerton — General 
Botha (HV); Bethal— Grovler (HV); Volksrust— J. A. Jubers (HV); 
Watterburg— F. Bayers (HV), Dc Wall (HV); Bloembauff— I. 
Farrera (HV); Zoutpansburg — Manik (HV) and A. Mantus (HV). 
Thus of a total of 69 elected, 21 arc Progressive, 35 Hetvolk, seven 
Nationalist, three Labour Party and three Independent. 

The election campaign has ended with results that nobody had 
foreseen. The Dutch have won a victory leaving all the other parties 
well behind. The most that was hoped for was that the Dutch and 
the Nationalist Party together might win a majority. This means that 
in political affairs the Dutch have won back what they lost in the war. 
There b great excitement over Sir Richard Solomon’s defeat at Pretoria. 
Sir Richard will not now be able to assume the office of Prime Minbter. 
But it b being said that some elects member will resign hb seat and 
Sb Richard will dius be given an opportunity to enter parliament. If thb 

' VUt “CaWe to SwVB.I. Committee”, p. S35. 
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comes about, it seems probable that Sir Richard will become Minister 
for Justice. General Botha 'is likely to be the Prime Minister. That 
is to say, he will be as: good as President. This has greatly elated the 
hearts of the Dutch. For us* there is not much in this either to rejoice 
or to regret. Howler, one may hope that the Dutch mtU do the Indian 
community some measure of justice. Some of them know the Indian 
. community well. It does not seem likely that they will be wholly unjust. 
I am writing this on Tuesday, the 26th. However, it would be no matter 
for surprise if the cabinet were to be formed before this issue of Indian 
Opinion is out. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 2-3-1907 


563. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 


Johannesburg, 
February 26, 1907 

MY DEAR CHHAOANLAL, • 

I am sending in a separate packet the Hamidia Society’s job. The 
book is to be the same size as a printed copy of a report I am sending 
you in the same packet. In addition to the Gujarati rules and their 
English translation both of which have already been sent, you have to 
print the enclosed Gujarati matter. The Gujarati matter now enclosed 
is also to be rendered in English and printed. Will you please let 
me know the charge for printing 500 copies of the whole job? You need 
not count the cost of translation and let me know also approximately 
how many pages the whole thing will occupy. This will be in your 
hands on Thursday. If you can send me a telegram for Is, you may 
let me know the charge by telegram, as I am likely to be there next 
week and I am anxious while I am here to get cither the order or its 
withdrawal. I raised the question of cost myself, because it seemed 
to me that the job was rather bulky, and, if a bill was rendered to them, 
that might appear to them to be too big, [and] they might feel dissatisfied. 
I thought, therefore, that they should know the true position beforehand. 
I have got the Gujarati proof for the rules which I am sending in the 
same packet. You need not proceed with the printing because everything 
will depend upon the acceptance of our terms. You should keep the 
Gujarati matter at present with you, for, in the event of the acceptance 
of our terms, I shall be able to translate it there on my coming. 

I am sending something more for Indian Opinion. You have sent 
me the proof of Messrs Avery’s order. I return it. 1. wonder if yo** 
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noticed the glaring blunders in the English portion. I bad to telegraph 
you. 

Tours siiutnfy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

[Enclosure] 

[PS.] 

As regards the article by “The Colonist” vvhiclj I had asked you to 
translate, we might add in the Gujarati translation that the ‘ideas 
expressed in the article are ‘ours*. 

It is not necessary to rule the paper for me. The moneys for the 
Madressa that were posted elsewhere are now properly credited. These 
and the ones recently received are included in the settlement. Lalbhai’s 
was received only yesterday. Kalyandas has not sent the customs note. 

From a photostat of the typewritten original with a Gujarati -postscript in 
Gandhiji*s hand: S.N. 4710 


364. GOGA'S LICENCE 

This licence appeal case should give us much food for thought. 
Mr. Goga deserves congratulations on his success. The Indian community, 
too, should be pleased. In this matter, Ttu Natal Mercury has commented 
strongly in our favour. So too has The Times of Natal. The local 
Government also is helping us. But what is the good of all this? How 
much did Mr. Goga have to spend to get his right accepted? He had 
to engage three lawyers, all reputed to be at the top of the profession 
in Natal.* He had a very anxious time before he got his licence. And 
then, it was not out of a sense of justice that the Town Council gave it 
to him; but under pressure. For, as soon as the ca.se of Mr. Goga’s 
licence concluded, there came up the case of a p)oor Indian, Benne by 
name. In his case, too, the objection related to the books of account, 
but the licence was refused. The reason was that Benne could not 
engage three lawyers and take the matter further. And so he is to have 
no licence. It only means that those who are very rich can save their 
licences.* But how long can the well-to-do hold out while the poor are 
niincd? The fate of the rich Indians depends upon that of the poor 

„ * K.G., lawyer and legislator, was Goga’s leading counsel. He vras 

part author of the Healers’ Licenses Act”, took notable part in suppressii^ the Zulu 
rebellion in Natal and arg^iied during the case that “even an Indian was entitled to 
justice and fair play**. 

^ Apart from the expenses on litigation^ Russell, an cx-Mayor, extorted— so it 
during the case— jf50 from Goga for restoring his licence to binu 
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Indian shopkeepers. The Mibject is being discussed throughout the 
Colony at present. The Chamber of Commerce intends to woilc on our 
side, so that if we put up a good fight, we shall probably succeed in getting 
the }aw changed. 

With this otgect in view we, as independent observers, have made 
some suggestions in the English section.' It is necessary for us to orgauiizc 
*resistance throughout the Colony along those lines. The Congress is 
working hard. It shpuld exert itself further, establish contacts with the 
Chambers and approach other Europeans and important members of 
parliament in order to bring about a solution. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 2-3-1907 


365. CAPE IMMIGRATION ACT 

A new Immigration Act has been passed in the Cape, which, in 
our opinion, is much worse than the one in Natal. For the present, 
we reproduce here only its worst features. If an Indian not knowing 
English leaves the Cape without a permk, he cannot return even if 
he has been a resident. That means that an Indian who does not know 
English will have to take out a permit each time he goes out and pay 
a fee of £\. Such a permit will be issued for a limited period only. 
One cannot therefore have a permanent certificate. Moreover, according 
to the Gazette in which the Act is published, a person applying for such 
a certificate will have to produce his photograph and other tokens of 
identity. The clause requiring a permit is not relaxable because it is 
a part of the Act, and the Act has already received the assent 
of Lord Elgin. The matter of the photograph, however, falls w’ithin 
the discretion of the Governor. It is a local regulation, which can be 
amended from time to time. We would advise the leaders of the Cape 
to fight out the question of the photograph without losing time. It 
was a mistake that they allowed the Act to be passed in the first place. 
But we will regard it as a major crime if the clause requiring a photograph 
remains. If this practice is established in the Cape, it will have rep>er- 
cussions elsewhere, and offend religious sentiment. We hope the leaders 
of the Gape will lose no time in taking up this matter. We print elsewhere 
a translation of the main portions of the Act. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian 2-3-1907 


VHt «GoMly Justice”, Mim Cpimmt, 2-3-1907. 
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366. '^THE MERCURY" AJ^D imiAM TRADERS 

% 

The comments appearing in The NaUU Mercury of February 21 on 
Indian traders deserve to be known and understood. > The paper upholds 
the Indian traders and condemns the Ladysmith Ck>uncil. But it also 
shows the kind of rocks the ship of our trade has to steer clear of. TIu 
Mercury says that Maritzburg merchants should consider it their good 
fortune that they have at all been granted licences. Despite notices 
served on them, they had not kept proper account books. It was only 
when another notice was served that they did so. The Ck>uncil was not 
bound to give notice twice, and without caring for the members of the 
I.abour Party, the Council issued licences out of kindness. We should 
remember that such kindness is not likely to be repeated. The whites 
have already risen in opposition to the issuing of licences in this manner. 
However, the danger has passed for this year. But if it happens repeatedly, 
the holder of the licence will lose it and the Congress will not be able 
to help such a negligent person. Every Indian trader should bear this 
in mind and devote full attention to the proper maintenance of books 
and to the cleanliness of his shop and his house. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 2-3-1907 


367. SOUTH AFRICA BRITISH INDIAN COMMITTEE 

This Committee has been doing excellent work as the two recent 
cablegrams show. One of them mentions the steps taken by the Committee 
in regard to the Ladysmith matter, as a result of which I^ord Elgin has 
sent a strong communication. The notice in which the decision not 
to issue licences after a year was published has had to be publicly with- 
drawn. The second cablegram tells its that, though the Vrededorp 
Ordinance has been passed, the [Imperial] Government is again 
corresponding with Lord Selbome regarding the compensation to be pmd 
to Indian residents. From this and from Mr. Ritch’s letters which we 

* The Natal Aferemy had proposed that, if the vast majority of Europeans did not 
^ Indian traders, they should boycott the latter. It said, “...the Asiatic can only 
“crease his fixed property in the town if he finds European landowners and hooa^ 
owners willing to sell to b™- Asiatic trading has reached its present dimensions because 
^oropeans have licensed die Asiatic to trade »nd Eun^ieans have thou(drt it to dieir 
**«mtage to hav* dealings with Asiatics.’* 
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publish every week, it is clear that much benefit is likely to accrue to 
us from the appointment of the South Afirica Committee. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 2-3-1907 


568. VREDEDORP ORDINANCE 

r 

We publish in this issue some photographs bearing on the Ordinance. 
They will show that what Mr. Churchill has described as shanties arc 
not shanties at all but magnificent buildings. It was necessary to bring 
out this supplement [of photographs] because with these we could 
convince Lord Elgpn that all the information sent to him from here 
should not be accepted as true. Especially when the information relates 
to the Indians, it is hardly ever likely to be true, because the European 
officials here are found to share the anti-Indian prejudices that the other 
whites have. Lord Selborne may have no knowledge of the condition 
of Indian houses in Vrededorp, and we cannot therefore blame him. 
It is the officers below who do all the harm. 

In this issue we also publish a table which will show that the loss 
suffered by the Indian community in Vrededorp amounts to ^{^19,000. 
The table will lend much support to the agitation being conducted in 
London that Indians should be comp>ensated for this loss. 

[From Gujarati] 
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369. NEW IMMIGRATION ACT IN THE CAPE 

The new Immigration Act was published in the Gape Government 
Gazette of February 15. The following is a translation of the clauses 
relating to Indians: 

PROHrorrED Immigrants 

A person coming under any of the clauses below will be considered 
a "prohibited immigrant” and will not be allowed to enter: (1) a person 
who is unable, owing to insufficient education, to write out and sign, 
in the characters of any European language, an application to the satis- 
faction of the [Immigration] Officer; (2) a person who has no means 
of livelihood; (3) a person convicted of murder, robbery, theft, conspiraqr 
or other offences and therefore deemed undesirable; and (4) a Ipnatic. 

The above clauses will not, however, apply to the following inmug- 
rants: (1) a person who has rendered satisfactory service in [His 
Majesty’s] voluntary forces; (2) the wife, and child under the age of 
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sixteen years, of any person eligible to immigra^ into the Colony; 
(3) persons bom in South Africa and persons of European birth domiciled 
in South Africa; (4) any Asiatic lawfully resident in the Colony and 
returning to it in accordance with the terms and conditions of a permit 
taken and authorizing him to be absent temporarily. 

Examination on Landing 

Every person landing at any port in the Colony shall be required' 
to satisfy the Immigi-ation Officer that he is not a prohibited immigrant 
and that he is exempted from the provisions of the Act. Under this 
regulation every one who lands in the Cape Colony, save a minor under 
sixteen and a wife accompanying her husband, will have to fill in a printed 
form. Those who do not fill in this form or those who, not\vithstanding 
their having filled it in, are found to be [prohibited] immigrants, shall be 
liable to detention. 

However, if a jxTson wants to prove his right of landing, he will 
bo given every reasonable facility to do so. 

Temporary Permits 

Temporary permits will be issued to those who wish to enter in 
order to tranship or to resid^ tomporiu'ily in it for a reasonably necessary 
purpose on payment of a fee of £ 1 and of a reasonable sum to be deposited 
as security. The deposit shall be refunded to the holder of the permit 
if he returns within the period for which the permit is issued. However, 
if a permit-holder overstays, he will forfeit his deposit and he may 
bt; arrested and prosecuted. Any permit-holder who gives a false or 
misleading address shall be liable to forfeit his permit and to 
prosecution. The Chief Immigration Officer will have the power to 
issue a permit for three weeks and the Minister concerned the power to 
issue one for three months. 

Photographic Permits 

Asiatics lawfully resident in the Colony can take out these permits. 
The period for which they are available and the port at which the holder 
shall disembark on return to the Colony will be stated in these permits. 
A fee of ,(^1 will be charged for a permit; every permit shall contain 
a photograph of the holder and such particulars and marks as may 
be necessary for purposes of identification. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indim Opinim, 2-3-1907 



370. HIS MAJfESTT AMIR HAD IB ULL AH AT ALIGARH COLLEGE 

His ilajcsty the Amir visited Aligarh College on January 16, 
and he was welcomed with great honours. We gfive here a translation 
<rom The Times of India of his address to the students of that College 
on the occasion. , 

Shiya and Sunni 

You arc young. Please listen to me. Some people may liave 
told you that I am a fanatic Sunni. But does it mean that because 
1 am a Sunni I am a fanatic? 1 shall ask you a question: Will 
those of you who are Shiyas show greater regard to Hindus than 
to Sunnis? Never. Will you then believe that I, who am a Sunni, 
will prefer Hindus to Shiyas? Never. You must have read in 
the newspapers that, on Bakr-Id, I prevented the killing of cows 
in Delhi lest it should hurt the feelings of Hindus. If such is my 
regard for the Hindus, do you believe that I shall have less for the 
Shiyas? I beg of you to give up from today the notion that I am 
a fanatic Sunni. In Afghanistan my subjects include Sunnis, Shiyas, 
Hindus and Jews. I allow them all full religious freedom. Do 
you call this fanaticism? But one thing I must say: I cannot allow 
Shiyas to show disrespect to the three Khalifas. If people think 
it fanatical of me to prevent Shiyas from showing such disrespect, 
well, 1 am a fanatic. 

Education 

Many people have spoken against the Aligarh College. I 
have therefore come to find out the truth for myself. I am thankful 
to the Government of India for letting Muslims assemble in such 
numbers to meet me and for giving me this opportunity to address 
you. When I questioned the students of Aligarh College today, 
I was glad to find them well informed on religious matters. I shall 
therefore be able to silence those who have been speaking against 
the College. 

Western Education 

I would never say that you should not receive western education. 

'On the contrary, I would advise you — and I would say this twee 
over — to exert yourselves to the utmost to receive that education. 
But before you do that you must have education in Islam. I b^^e 
started the Habibia Coll^ in Afghanistan. There I have allowed 
western education to be imparted in order that the students may 
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grow up to be whole Muslims. I found the students whom I examined 
today to be very well educated in religion. 

Donation to College 

I am very sorry that, in view of the heavy expenditure I have 
to incur on education in my own country, I cannot help the Aligarh 
College as much as I should like to. For the present, I shall give* 
the College Rs. 500 every month. It is my advice that those whom 
I examined today should be sent abroad for extensive travel. .They 
will prove successful in the future. In addition to the Rs. 500 a 
month, I now donate Rs. 20,000 to the College. 

Welcome at Gwauor 

After being honoured at Aligarh College His Majesty the Amir went 
to Gwalior where he was received with much pomp and ceremony. He 
was Maharaja Scindia’s guest and stayed in his palace. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 2-3-1907 


37 J. TELEGRAM TO REGISTRAR OF ASIATICS 


[Johannesburg, 
March 2, 1907] 

The Registrar of Asiatics 
Pretoria 

association informed by RUSTENBURG INDIANS THEIR 

finger-impressions TAKEN BY POLICE AUTHORITIES AND 
PERMITS EXAMINED. WHILE ASSOCIATION HAS NO OBJECTION 

TO EXAMINATION OF PERMITS ASSOCIATION RESPECTFULLY 
PROTESTS AGAINST FINGER-IMPRESSIONS BEING TAKEN. IP 
I.NFORMATION RUSTENBURG TRUE ASSOCIATION REQUESTS REASONS 

FOR TAKING FINGER-IMPRESSIONS AND ASSURANCE OF DI8- 
CONTINITANCE PRACTICE. 

[BIA.V 


Indian Opinion, 9-3-1907 


* Britich Indian Association 



372. LETTER TO REGISTRAR OF ASIATICS^ 


' [Johannesburg, 

Before March 4, 1907] 

' [to] 

The Registrar of ^iatics 

Pretoria 

SIR, 

The following telegram was addressed to you on Saturday, the 
2nd instant: 

Association informed by Rustenburg Indians their finger-impressions 
taken by police authorities, and permits examined. While Association 
has no objection to examination of permits. Association respectfully 
protests against finger-impressions being taken. If information Rustenburg 
true. Association requests reasons for taking finger-impressions and 
assurance of discontinuance practice. 

My Association has since heard that finger-impressions have been 
taken at other places in the Transvaal also. I, therefore, venture to request 
an early reply to the above telegram. 

I have .the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 
Abdool Gani 
Chairmam, 

British Indian Association 


Indian Opinion^ 9-3-1907 


t This appeared in Indian Opinion, as “From Our Johannesburg Correspondent • 



373. TELEGRAM TO RmSISTRAR OF ASIATICS 


{Johannesburg, 

March 5, 1907} 

TO 

The Registrar of Asiatics 
Colonial Office 
Pretoria 

VOim TELEGRAM 67 TODAY.* ASSOCIATION IS ANXIOUS 

abide by AGREEMENT ARRIVED AT WITH LORD MILNER 

AND DESIRES ASSIST AUTHORITIES EVERY WAY. COMMUNITY 

FEELS TAKING TEN DIGIT IMPRESSIONS UNNECESSARY DEGRADATION, 

BUT AGREES TAKING THUMB-IMPRESSIONS FOR SECURING 

IDENTIFICATION. 

IT MAY BE ADDED THAT A STRONGLY-WORDED CIRCULAR 
LETTER^ HAS BEEN ADDRESSED TO THE BRANCH COMMITTEES 
OF THE BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION CALLING UPON THEM 

TO SEE THAT THE FULL TEN DIGIT IMPRESSIONS ARB 

NOT GIVEN, BUT OTHERWISE TO GIVE ALL ASSISTANCE IN 

THEIR POWER TO THE AUTHORITIES TO FACILITATE THE 

LNSPECTION AND IDENTIFICATION OF PERMITS AND REGISTRATION 

CERTIFICATES IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE ARRANGEMENT COME 
TO WITH LORD MILNER. 

Bias 

Indian Opinion^ 9-3-1907 


• The Registrar of Asiatics acknowledged the Anodadon's letter (preceding 
item) and asked ‘‘adiether your otgcctkm applies to taking of any finger or thumb- 
iatpresdons or whether objection only raised against taking impresrions of the ton 
doits’*. 

*Not available 

6-23 



374. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 


[Before March 9, I907]f 

•[my dear chhaoanlalJ 

I have your two» letters. I entirely agree with you. I am glad you 
have ^ot thirteen pages this time. I am writing to Mr. West to persuade 
him. I anticipated your objection about the splitting up of letters 
in Gujarati words. I noticed the defect at Volksrust, where I was 
yesterday, and then and there wrote to Anandlal.^ I sent some Gujarati 
matter and a lot of English from Volksrust. I hope you received both. 

1 enclose herewith an order for 1,000 handbills to be printed in 
Dutch and English. The paper may be any size not less than octavo. 
The English and Dutch should be as written on the enclosed. You 
should send 1,000 copies of this to Mr. A. E. M. Cachalia, Box 97, 
Volksrust. Please, also, put him down as a subscriber for Volksrust. 
You may already have the name for Pretoria also. I have agreed to 
charge ;^1 for 1,000 handbills. Of course, the railage will be extra. 
When the order is ready, you may send him your bill for £1 and sub- 
scription. He has promised to send you an advertisement also 
within a week or so. If he docs not send it, you may remind me. 

I fear you will have to make some alterations in the Hamidia rules. 
Mr. Fancy properly drew my attention to the fact that the English 
rules were more numerous than the Gujarati. You will, therefore, see 
the changes made by me. I have struck off from 49 to 53 inclusive; 
48 has been replaced by another to read the same as the Gujarati, so, 
also has No. 22. You will see it more fully in the body of the rules 
which I am sending. Mr. Fancy has made some necessary corrections 
in the Gujarati matter also, which, too, you should note. You need 
not then send any further proof, but simply proceed with the printing. 

I have not gone through the English word for word, but I take it that 
there are no mistakes of spelling, etc. The [word,] Press, in Gujarati 
is printed in inverted type. This, of course, should be corrected. With 
reference to the closet arrangement for Harilal and Dhoribhai, I certainly 
think that we should dig the trench if we have been doing so for the 
barrack people. I do not think that we should ask the employees to dig 
✓ 

• It is dear from the reference, towards the end of the letter, to Coovadia » 
advertisement, which appeared regularly in Indian O^inun till March 2, 1907 but was 
thm discontinued, that this letter was written bdbre March 9, 1907. 

^This letter is not available. 
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“ultra vires” 

thdr trenches, unless they would do so of their own accord. I felt exactly 
the same thing as you have. I then argued it out for myself and gave 
the decision. At the same time if the barrack people have been dig yng 
their own trenches, it simply means that you have to get the structure 
erected and leave Harilal and Dhoribhai to dig the trench. Ilie thing 
is that, somehow or other, it has got to be done. 

I am writing to Mr. Lachiram. I have not heard from Tongaat ' 
regarding Gk>kaldas. I note what you say about jhe desk for Harilal. 
The enclosed household account is correct...* strike A. Coovadia’s 
name off the list of subscribers and his advertisement, as he is broken. 

I return the letter. 

M. K. Desai’s letter with regard to Enavil’s business is not to be 
printed. As a matter of fact, a copy of the same letter was shown by 
him to me and I told him that the letter could not go in. 

Yomt sintmly, 
M. K. Gandhi 

[Enclosures] 

C. K. Gandhi Esq. 

[Phcenix] 

From a photostat of the typewritten original : S. N. 4912 


575. ''ULTRA VIRES" 

In the Natal Government Gazette for the 19th February last is published 
a notice which requires appellants under the Dealers’ Licenses Act 
to deposit a sum of ;{^12.10.0 to cover the travelling expenses of the 
members of the Board of Council sitting as a Court of Appeal. As it 
is the unfortunate Indians who have to appeal as a rule, or rather 
go through the farce of an appeal, this fresh imposition makes their 
lot harder still and makes attainment of justice prohibitive. We are 
perilously near to being asked next time to pay the travelling expenses 
of judges. The rule, however, it seems to us, is clearly ultra vires. The 
section which authorizes the Government to frame regulations empowers 
them to regulate procedure and to create fresh burdens of an arbitrary 
nature. We trust the Natal Indian Congress will promptly protest against 
this rule^ and in the meanwhile we can safely say that appellants 
need not deposit the sum required under the notice in question. Indeed, 

* Here, in the original, part of a line it misting. 

^The Congress wrote to the Colonial Secretary requesting the withdrxwid 
the notice but the request was not acceded to. Ftdr "The Desilen’ Ucenses 
Acf, p. 882 . 
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if we are correctly informed in the recent appeals no such deposits were 
required or made. 

i 

Indian Opinion, 9-3-1907 


. 376. THOSE FINGER-IMPRESSIONS 

Our Johannesburg correspondent draws attention to a very serious 
state of affairs, if true. It appears that, in spite of the disallowance or 
suspension of the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance, the Asiatic 
Department has been proceeding as if the Ordinance had been allowed. 
It appears that the authorities have been inspecting permits and 
registration certificates held by British Indians, and at the same time, 
taUng their ten finger-prints. There appears to be no justification for 
this high-handed action. We have nothing to say against the examination 
of permits and registration certificates — indeed, we consider it to be 
a proper thing, and the only remedy for weeding out of the Colony 
those British Indians or Asiatics who may have entered it without permits. 
But examination is one thing, and, under its cover, to call upon British 
Indians to give their finger-impressions distinctly another. The British 
Indians have consented to give their thumb-prints as a matter of grace 
and conciliation. The authorities should be satisfied therewith. Mr. Henry 
has shown that thumb-prints are, when properly taken, an invaluable 
test of identification. It is, therefore, a gratuitous insult to offer to the 
community to take their finger-impressions. We congratulate the 
British Indian Association on having moved so promptly in the matter. 
Our correspondent informs us also that the British Indian Association 
has circularized all the sub-committees warning them against giving 
finger-impressions, and informing them that there is absolutely no law 
justifying such a degrading procedure.* 

Indian Opinion, 9-3-1907 


* For the sulibtance of the circular, however, vidt “Tdegram to Registrar 
Asiatics'', p. 353. 
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577. LETTER TO "THE TRAMSVAAL IXADER" 


[JohanNbsburo, 
March 9, J907] 
[to 

The Editor 

THE TRANSVAAL LEADER 
Johannesburg 

SIR,] 

Your leading article entitled “Who Rules This Colony?” appearing 
in today’s issue contains a strange series of illogical inferences drawn 
from an analysis of the Blue book recently published on the British 
Indian question in the Transvaal. One of these specially needs refutation. 

You state that those British Indians who are here should not be 
indbcriminately admitted to those political rights and privileges they 
do not enjoy in their own country. My Association has several times 
pointed out in your columns that the British Indian community of the 
Transvaal has no intention whatever of claiming, and in fact does not 
claim, any political rights aiid privileges at all in this Colony. British 
Indians simply demand the most elementary of civil rights, which is 
an entirely different matter. 

I trust that you will take an early opportunity of correcting the 
mis-statement of facts above referred to. 

[/ am, $ u ., 

Aaotn. Gani 

CUAIRIIAN, 

Rritiih Indian Aisooiation] 

Indian Opinion, 16-3-1907 

378. ENGLISH UBERALITY 

We have often had to write about the oppression we suffer at the 
hands of Englishmen. We are very glad now to have an occasion for 
speaking well of them while thinking of the coming restoration of Dutch 
rule in the Transvaal. The defeat of the Dutch in the war proved English 
tenacity. The British, even when thrown flat on the gp'ound, do not 
^cept defisat, call it a virtue or a failing. Once the war started, they 
^one knew how to win it. 

The British saw, during the war, that the Dutch were not a 
^ople to be easily beaten; they too would not accept defeat. In 
the Dutch had truly won. Had they not been just a handful, 
wey could never have been defeated. That was the impression they 
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made on the Britidi. Moreover, the British were shrewd enough to 
see that, in declaring war on the Dutch, they were themselves mainly 
at (ault. 

The party which had declared and fought the war was defeated 
at the iSst election. The Liberals won and they decided to hand over 
the reins of Government to the Dutch. As a result. General Botha 
. and his colleagues have formed the Transvaal Ministry. Though they 
are now British subjects in the Transvaal, they are quite free. They 
will pow be able to take into the public services as many Dutchmen 
as they wish. The air is thick with talk of helping the poor among the 
Dutch. And the Dutch language has today gained in prestige by fifty 
per cent. The Dutch are now to be seen in every town and village as 
before. They are flushed with enthusiasm and are again in high spirits. 

No matter what the Dutch have done to us, we ought to congratulate 
them, considering that they deserve what they have gained. This 
[attitude] is an outstanding illustration of English liberality. It is a 
matter of joy for us that we are associated with such a people. 

We have a lesson to learn from this. Why do the Dutch and the 
British both hate us? We believe the root cause is not the colour of 
our skin, but our general cowardice, our unmanliness and our pusil- 
lanimity. They will begin to respect us the moment we impress upon 
them that we can stand up to them. There is no need actually to fight, 
but courage is necessary. If a man kicks us, we take it lying down. 
He therefore thinks that we deserve nothing better. This is the cowardice 
in us. There is a kind of courage in receiving a blow without returning 
it; but we are not speaking of that courage here. We receive kicks 
passively out of fear. 

Making a false show of youthfulness, we waste our manhood in 
sensual pleasures and abuse our womenfolk. Without understanding 
the true significance of marriage, we remain blindly absorbed in carnal 
enjoyment. This is an example of our unmanliness. 

In the Gape, we give our photographs [for proving our identity]. 
In Rustenburg and Boksburg, out of fear, we give our finger-prints. 
Instead of entering the Transvaal openly and boldly, some of us do so 
wrongfully and surreptitiously. This shows our pusillanimity. 

We are well aware that these comments do not apply to all of us. 
But the whole community has to suffer for such conduct on the part 
of a few. That is the state we are in, and, we believe, we shall get out 
of it soon if, instead of finding fault with the British, we realize our owii 
faults. For the British who have today handed over the reins of 
Government to the Dutch will likewise give us our due. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indtan Opimmi 9-3-1907 



379. WAR}(ING TO TRA}ISVAAL imiAJiS 


It is shameful of the Rustenburg Indians to have surrendered their 
freedom by giving their full hand-prints. As the Gujarati proverb 
says, so long as the axe does not have a wooden handle to it, it cannot . 
cut wood. Rustenburg has served as the handle b]jr starting the giving 
of finger-prints. If, as a result, the Indian community comes to h^trm, 
the blame will be with the Rustenburg Indians. We are glad to find 
that prompt action has been taken by the British Indian Association.* 
It is well that it has lodged a protest with the Government whose action 
appears to be totally illegal. It is also a good thing that the Association 
has addressed letters to the Indian committees in all the towns.^ 

This instance shows that the Transvaal Indians have to act with 
great caution. Whatever steps are taken now should be taken in concert 
and in consultation with the Association. Nothing need be done out 
of fear of the officials. Why, and of whom, should we be afraid ? When 
brave women are fighting for their rights in England, it should not be 
too much for the Transvaal^ Indians to fight with common courage. 

[From Gujarati] 
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380. HOME RULE MOVEMENT IN EGYPT 

Messages in the papers indicate that an agitation for Home Rule 
is going on in Egypt. Large meetings are being held and resolutions 
passed by the Egyptians in order to gain political power by driving out 
Lord Cromer^. Writing strongly on the subject, the London Times 
says that the movement should be suppressed. We do not believe it likely 
that it can be stopped thus. There arc some brave persons among the 
Egyptians; and education is widespread. If the movement continues 
long enough, we believe that the British will grant self-government 
to the Egyptians. In keeping with British traditions it has first to be 
shown that people who make demands are prepared to die for them. 


' VUt tdegraiBi to Registrar of Asiatics, p. 351 and p. 353. 

^ These sue not available. 

1883-1^^ Earl of Cramer, (1841-1917); British Coo:q>troller-G«neiml in Egypt^ 
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* 

It is not enough to go on making verbal demands. The British follow 
this, rule in their own country and that is how they endure. 

^[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 9-3-1907 


381, UCENCE CASE 

The Indian licence case of Port Shepstone which has been decided 
by the Supreme C!ourt appears to be a discomfiture for us. Yet, we 
need not get into a panic on that account. We can use the case to 
convince the [Impend] Grovemment that, under the licensing act, the 
Indian community can never get justice. Success in Mr. Goga’s case* 
was just fortuitous. The danger will remain so long as courts of law 
do not deal out pure justice. Mr. Ramsay Collins has shown that the 
Town Councils are not capable of doing justice. We are not enamoured 
of the Supreme Court, but we want the right to appeal to that Court 
only because we know that we can get justice there. If the Europeans 
Oppose this, it only means that they fear justice. In this matter the 
real campaign is to be waged through the Imperial Government. We 
are convinced of the need to work for a solution at both levels bearing 
in mind that we may not succeed. We are of the opinion that, as long as 
the Imperial Government does not exercise control or exert pressure 
over the local governments, we shall not succeed, nor can we win their 
favour. We should bear this in mind and work at both ends. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opimon, 9-3-1907 

382. JAMES GODFREY 

Mr. James Godfrey who went to England for his education has 
now returned a barrister-at-law. We congratulate him and extend 
to him a cordial welcome. It is a day of joy for his .parents and a proud 
day for the Indian community. 

There will be very few parents in South Africa who have had the 
courage to take the risks which the Godfreys have taken for their 
children. They have used all their property to give their sons and 
daughters a very good education. If other Indian parents were to 
fisilpw this example in lai^ numbers, the bonds that bind the Indian 
community would soon break. All of us admit the pressing need for 
education, but we are slow in acting on the belief. 

1 VUk “Goga't Licence” p. 345. 
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Though Mr. James Godfrey has finished his academic education, 
he win start his [real] education only now. Education is just a m^^ms. 
If it is not accompanied by truthfulness, firmness, patience and ^er 
virtues, it remains sterile, and sometimes does harm instead of good. 
The object of education is not to be able to earn money, but tolmprove 
oneself and to serve the country. If this object is not realized, it must . 
be taken that the money spent on education has lx;cn wasted. We , 
hope Mr. James Godfrey will put his education to good use and pass 
on the benefit of his learning to the Indian community. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 9-3-1907 


383. JOHANNESBURG LETTER 
Permit Law 

The authorities seem to have begun the examination of permits 
in every town. Not only were the permits of Rustenburg Indians 
examined, but the police made them give their finger-prints also. After 
the finger-prints had been taken, the Rustenburg Indians referred 
the matter to the Association and were told that none of them should 
have given finger-prints. The giving of finger-prints has done no good. 
It is likely that the authorities will cite this instance of some Indians who 
gave finger-prints and argue that the Indian community had no objection 
to giving finger-prints. The British Indian Association has written 
letters to every town saying that the permits and the registers may both 
be produced for inspection on demand; that the authorities may be 
assisted in their work of scrutiny and all information required by them 
supplied; that thumb-impressions may be given if required, but that 
any further demand may be unequivocally rcfu.scd and the Association 
informed that the authorities demand finger-prints. All Indians must 
bear these four points in mind. 

A telegrami has been sent to the Government saying that the people 
regard it an outrage that finger-prints should have been taken at 
Rustcnbxurg. The question has been asked on whose orders the prints were 
taken and whether or not the practice would be discontinued. The 
Transvaal Indians should take care that they do not get caught in the net 
that the authorities spread for them. 

In reply to the Association’s telegram, the authorities have inquired 
whether the objection is only to giving the impressions of all the fingers 
or if it extends to the thumb-impression also. In its reply* the Association 

• Pufc “Telegram to Registrar of Asiatics”, p. 351. 

* “Tdegram to Registrar of Asiatics”, p. 353. 
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has Stated that, in accordance with the understanding with Lend Milner, 
it ^ no objection to Indians giving' the thumb^impresaon for obtaining 
pei^ts. The Association intends to assist the Government in the 
scrutiny of permits, but caimot agree about the giving of the ten 
finger-pnnts as this needlessly humiliates the Indian community. 

Transvaal Permits 

Last week I wrote about the notice regarding persons staying in the 
Transvaal without jlermits,* In answer to an enquiry by the British 
Indian Association, Mr. Ghamney has replied that those persons in the 
Transvaal who hold the old Dutch certificates will have permits issued 
to them up to March 31, and that all those who continue to live in the 
Transvaal after that date without permits will be prosecuted. From 
this it is not to be inferred that a permit will necessarily be issued to any- 
one who holds the Dutch certificate. These persons will have to produce 
evidence to the effect that the Dutch certificate belongs to the holder, 
and the holder was in the Transvaal immediately before the outbreak 
of the war and left the Colony because of it. 

Every Indian resident in the Transvaal who possesses such evidence 
should take out a permit as soon as practicable. But it should be remem- 
bered that, unless the applicant is granted ar permit, he is not to surren- 
der his register. 

Transvaal Rulers 

General Botha has now completed the formation of his Ministry. 
He has himself become Prime Minister; General Smuts has become the 
Colonial Secretary. Mr. De Villiers heads the Departments of Justice 
and of Mines. Mr. Hull is in charge of the Treasury, Mr. Rissick is the 
Minister for Afirican Affairs and Mr. £. P. Solomon, the Head of the 
Public [Works?] Department. Sir Richard Solomon has declined to 
accept any office. Among the ministers, the Indian community will have 
to do mostly with Mr. De Villiers and Mr. Smuts. It now remains to be 
seen what course things will take. 

Rules for Asiatic Bazaars 

The current number of the Government Gazette carries regulations 
governing Locations. It appears that the idea of Locations has not yet 
been given up. The object in publishing these regulations seems to be 
to keep alive a separate Asiatic Department anyhow. 

r Amod Salbji Goovadia 

Mr. Amod Saleji Goovadia, a mendier of the British Indian Associa- 
tion and the HamicUa Islamic Society and also a trustee of the Surati 

t Viie 'Johannesburg Letter”, p. 342. 
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mosque, left here on Sunday on his way home. Mr. Amod Saleji to^ a 
notaUe part in the fight against the Ordinance. Dinners were giv^p in 
his h<mour by Messrs Mamad Mamdu, M .P. Fancy, Bhanabhai, ^bp 
Mian, Musa Dauji Karim, Gulam Mahomed Kadodia and others. 
Mr. Fancy presented him with a gold locket and other articlcs.'lHe was 
also honoured and garlanded at the Surati mosque on Friday. Mr. Amod 
Saleji came to South Africa 22 years ago and is now Ibrty-two years old. • 
He is visiting India after ten years. Mr. Saleji is expected to leave Durban 
Port on March 20. It will take him nearly ten days to reach Durban, from 
Johannesburg as on his way he will stop at many places which he has been 
invited to visit. 

For Information of Barberton Indians 

The British Indian Association has received a communication from 
the Government about the Barberton Location. It says that the Location 
will be made over to the municipality and that a 21 -year lease can be 
taken out from that body. 

Increase in South Africa Committee's Expenditure 

Last Sunday a meeting of the British Indi.'in Association and the 
.\nti-Indian-Law Fund Conytiittee took place at the residence of Haji 
Ojer Ally. Many members were present. The Committee unanimously 
resolved to increase to ^(^15 the nominal monthly honorarium that is being 
paid to Mr. Ritch and to remit an additional sum of ;(^100 for the pur* 
pose. It is a fact that there has thus been an addition of ;{^100to the sum 
of £300 originally fixed for remission to the Committee. It will be diffi- 
cult to secure a full-time worker as capable even on a salary of ;(^30. 
If Mr. Ritch had been well to do, he would not have cared to accept even 
this honorarium. Every week we hear of his activities. 

General Botha 

General Botha has been invited by Lord Elgin to attend the Colo* 
nial Conference. It is said that, if General Botha ^cepts the invitation, 
the Britbh will welcome him heartily. \ 

[From Gujarati] 

Mian Opinion, 9-3-1907 



584. THE MASS MEETING 


The Natal Indians met on Monday* night in large numbers to consider 
the question of traders* licences and the municipal franchise. The meeting 
• seems to have been the largest on record. The Advertiser calls it “a record 
gathering, both in regard to the size of the audience and its enthusiasm”. 
Delegates attended from all parts of the Colony and perfect unanimity 
prevailed. We congratulate the indefatigable Secretaries of the Con- 
gress on the admirable manner in which they organized the meeting. 

The studiously moderate address of the chairman of the meeting 
and the array of facts presented by him should disarm all opposition. 
Nothing could be fairer than the compromise offered by him on the 
intricate trading question. Indeed Mr. Dawad Mahomed showed that 
he claimed for the Indian traders nothing more than what the reason- 
ably-miaded colonists have admitted they are entitled to -at the very 
least. The first resolution^ adopted by the meeting put in a concrete 
form the grievance of the community regarding the Licenses Act. There 
can be no doubt that nothing less than an, amendment of the present 
Act will satisfactorily meet the difficulty. 

The second resolution* was the outcome of the recent licensing cases. 
The contention of the Indian community is that, if with the possession 
of the municipal franchise by the Indian community, Indians have 
laboured under gross injustice at the hands of the municipal bodies, how 
much worse must the position become if the community is deprived of 
the municipal franchise. The meeting, therefore, emphasized the neces- 
sity for protecting British Indian rate-payers of Natal against the 
attempt to deprive them of the right to elect municipal councillors. 

The two resolutions form a complete answer to the Colonial Patri- 
otic Union^ and show how necessary it is for the heads of the two commu- 
nities to meet together and evolve a workable compromise. Let us hope 
that Mr. Poynton, who we believe is a moderate man, will consider our 
proposal and win the esteem of the colonists by paving the way to a real 


‘March 11 

3 The first resolution protested against the manner of enforcement of the Dealers 
Ltces|ses Act and requested the intervention of the loesil and Imperial GovenunenO; 
it further demanded that the Act shotild be '**so changed as to safeguard vested rights • 
*The second resolution requested the Imperial Government to “safeguard 
the ri^t of British Indian rate-payem.to vote’at the rnumdpal dections”. The Natal 
Municipal EtiU proposed the disfranchisement of British Indiana at municipal dections- 
Vd.II, p.83/.n. 
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scttl^ent of the thorny question of Indian immigration and Indyrilf 
competition. 

Indian Opinion^ 16-3-1907 


385. LORD SELBORME'S DESPATCH 

Lord Selborae’s despatch to Lord Elgin on the anti-Asiatic Ordinance 
of the Transvaal has now been received. We regret to have to say. that, 
in spite of His Excellency’s usual fairness, he has throughout the despatch 
shown himself as a partisan rather than an unprejudiced administrator 
and representative of the Sovereign. 

We will deal for the present with the alleged influx of unauthorized 
Asiatics into the Transvaal. We must unhesitatingly say that His Excel- 
lency has not produced a particle of evidence in support of the state- 
ment so repeatedly challenged by the Indian community of the Transvaal. 
The evidence referred to by Lord Selbome is the report made by 
Mr. Burgess as to his examination of Indian passengeis at the Coast. It shows 
at best nothing more than that some Indians attempt to enter the Trans- 
vaal on permits not their own, and that such attempt is successfully 
arrested in its progress, eveh before Indians making the attempt have 
reached the Transvaal border. Now the attempt on the part of individual 
Indians to effect an entry into the Transvaal without lawful authority 
has never been denied. TTicre is, however, no warrant for the inference, 
based on such attempts, that there is any successful entry. As to the 
allegation of “an organized agency traiheking in permits”, there is not 
a tittle of evidence produced beyond undisclosed circumstances which 
have come to his (the Coaist Agent’s) knowledge. It is now the clear duty 
of the British Indian Association to call for the production of the evidence 
on which the statement is founded. Till then, the case for the introduc- 
tion of the Ordinance remains “unproven”. 

Notwithstanding the fact, we find The Transvaal Leader basing an 
inflammatory article on Lord Sclbornc’s despatch. The Leader gravely 
asks whether British Indians are to rule South Africa or the white men. 
And ail this because Lord Elgin has dared to do justice in the teeth 
of official opposition. The Leader then goes on furiously to urge that any 
such attempt on the part of British Indians to rule South Africa sliould 
be resisted, if need be, by the shedding of blood. We may, however, assure 
The leader that no si|ch heroic tneasurcs will l>e necessary, seeing that British 
Indians have no ambition to rufc. We Mould ask our contemporary to 
Po^nse the statement* pr^esd^ by the Deputation to Lord Elgin and 

• Vide “Representation to Lord Elgin”, pp. 45-54. 
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promise that k will show why it was that Lord Elgin vetoed the 
Oi^nance. 

Jpdian Opinion, 16-3-1907 

386. MASS MEETING IN NATAL 

We print elsewhere a report* of the mass meeting at Durban, to which 
we invite the attention of all our readers. That such a large meeting was 
held and attended by delegates from different places is evidence of the 
earnestness and energy of the Congress Secretaries. The resolutions passed 
at the meeting are bound to have some effect on the Imperial Govern- 
ment as also on the local Government. But we must sound a note of 
warning that the effect produced so far will disappear if we do not follow 
up the resolutions with appropriate action, and we shall then be falling 
f^m the flame into the fire.* 

Such meetings have always to be followed up with much work. In 
purauance of these resolutions we shall have to write letters to the Govern- 
ment and trouble them again and again. We may even have to send tele- 
grams. All this work will cost money. We should remember that the 
Congress has no money now. All the money has been borrowed from 
banks. It is diflicult to organize a big struggle in these circumstances. 
Therefore the first need is to collect money. 

The second thing is to remember Mr. Peeran Mahomed’s warning. 
As long as we do not learn to keep our houses clean, we are bound to 
suffer. That means that, if we want any good to come out of such big 
meetings, we must reform ourselves. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 16-3-1907 


387. ‘TNDIAN OPINION'* 

Some well-wishers have suggested that the Gujarati section should 
be expanded. They believe that people have beg^n to realize the value 
of Indian Opinion and its services. We have accepted the suggestion and 
added some pages in this issue itself, and fix>m now on we shall have thir- 
teen instead of twelve pages [of Gujarati]. We hope that this incre^ 
ip me v/ill be appreciate. We must, however, point out that IndiM 
Opimon is not yet in a position even to pay full wages to its workers. It “ 

1 Vid$ “The Mass Meeting”, pp. 364-5. 

>The original has “from ida (6«U) to dmla 
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only because they have some patriotic fervour that t&e journal continiufr 
to come out. ^ 

[From Gujarati] 

InduM Opinion^ 16-3-1907 

388. JOHANNESBURG LETTER 
Ordinance Blue book * 

* 

The Blue book containing the correspondence that passed between 
Lord Selbome and Lord Elgin regarding the Ordinance has now been 
received. It shows that Lord Elgin, who had heard only one side of the 
case, had at first approved the Ordinance, but his eyes were opened 
after he had heard the Deputation that visited England, and then he 
refused it [Royal] assent. 

Lord Selbome, however, sticks to his earlier position and says in 
his reply that his hands have been weakened by Lord Elgin listening to 
the Deputation. 

Among the reasons for pxssing the Ordinance, lA>rd Selbome men- 
tions many Indians entering without permits. In support he quotes the 
report of Mr. Burgess, whic^i says that he had personally seen several 
Indians holding false permits and that some had even erased the thumb- 
impressions on them. Even if some of these statements are tme, it only 
shows that people arc not able to enter wrongfully and that those 
attempting to do so can in fact be stopped. There are some more points 
worth noticing in Lord Selbornc’s letter, which we shall sec later. 

Commenting on this Blue book, Tlu Leader and The Star say that, 
whatever the situation may be, the Indians will be registered. The Leader 
goes so far as to say that the whites will even fight to achieve their object. 
The Association is preparing to reply to the statements in the Blue book. 

Permit Cases 

Cases of possession of false permits occur occasionally in Johannes- 
burg. Some persons were arrested recently, and arc being served with 
notices to leave the Colony. It is because people cntei' in this manner 
that the other Indians have to suffer so much hardship. 

General Botha and His Ministry 

The residents of Pretoria gave a dinner to General Botha and his 
cabinet colleagues. Many prominent persons attended it. In his speech 
General Botha thanked the British and acknowledged that they had been 

liberal in handing over the reins of Government to the Boers. As a 
^ult, the Dutch would remain loyal subjects of King Edward. The 
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‘ S^neral further said that the Transvaal had been very much in the public 
e^ but that the people should let bygones be bygones and give the 
country a respite so that measures to promote its prosperity could be 
undc^rtaken. The Boers wished to live happily and allow oAers to do 
likewQte. They would treat the Kaffirs justly and would not harass the 
mine-owners. The Dutch and the British, as indeed the Dutch and 
English languages, were equal in his eyes. 

This speech was generous and conciliatory. If it is lived up to, every 
one will be able to live happily under the Dutch regime. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 16-3-1907 

389. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

[Johannesburg, 
Before March 18, 1907y 

CHI. CHHAGANLAL, 

I am sending you today some sheets of the Ramayana^. The figures 
on the left indicate page numbers. You may go through them if you find 
the time. 1 went over them last night and found the selection quite satis- 
factory. However, you may write to me if you have any suggestion to 
make. 

While reading the proofi, compare them with the original book. 
Do not depend for spelling, etc., on the copy sent by me. Please send me 
the proofe before printing. Printing has to be done after deciding about 
the format, etc., of the book. And I believe it is desirable to print off after 
composing as much material as we have types for. Types necessary for 
job work, etc., should be kept apart. I shall send the rest of the Ramayam 
in small instalments. 

I think a thousand copies should be printed. 

BUssings/nm 

Mohandas 

[Enclosure] 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original in Gandhiji’s hand: S. N. 4720 


t The noting on the letter shows that it was received mi March 18* 
^ Presumably, a selection from Tulsidas's RamaehariUmanasa 



390. TELEGRAM TO OPIMOM"t 


y 

[Between March 18 and 25, 190/] 


TO 

OPIJflON 

Phcenix 

DO NOT PRINT HAMIDIA WEEKLY REPORT THIS TIME SENT VESIERDAV 
IMPORTANT ENGLISH GUJARATI NOTES. 

Gandhi 

From the handwritten office copy: S. .N. 4721 


391. TELEGRAM TO J. S. WYLIES 


[Johannesburg, 

March 22, 1907] 

fJ.S. Wylie 
Durban] 

I CONCUR ENTIRELY IN YOUR ADVICE TO DAWAD AND OTHERS. 

[Gandhi] 


The Efatal Mercurj, 27-3-1907 


•The telegram carries no date. lu placing in the chronological order rest* 
solely on the evidence of the serial numbers of .Sabarmali documents, which in turn 
were largely determined by the original order of pajjcrs in Oandhiji s files. 

2 Two thousand Indians were wailing to leave for Lobito Bay to work on the 
proposed BengucUa Railway. ITic sanction of the Indian Government was awaited. 
In the meanwhile, the railway contractors had given an undertaking to the Nat^ 
Government that Indian labour would be weU treated and returned to Natal or I^ia 
on the expiry of the engagement. The officials of the Natal Indian (xjngrcss had arrived 
to attend a mass meeting of Indians to be held on March 22. Mr. Wylie tlwn sent 
the following telegram to Gandhiji at Johannesburg: “Mass meeting being held at 
noon today of Indians who arc atucious to leave Natal for Lobito Bay, but caimot get 
away. Dawad Mahomed, Pecran Omar, and Anglia have teen to me W Imow^^t 
attitude, if any, they should take up. Before advising or acting, I should like to know 
your opinion. My advice is they should not interfere in meeting in any way mrantime; 
hut m^ht be present to see what actually takes place. Please wire rejdy immediatdy.” 
The telegram above was Gandhiji’s reply. The concurrence of the Indian 
Government in the proposal was announced at the meeting. 


6-24 



392, ASIATIC LAW AMENDMENT ORDINANCE 

The Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance has re-appeared as a draft 
Bill to amend Law 3 of 1885 and has already passed the third reading 
in the Legislative Assembly of the Transvaal.* With the exception of tlie 
necessary verbal alteration, it is an exact replica of the original Ordi- 
nance. We congratulate the authors of the anti-Asiatic agitation in the 
Transvaal on their success in bringing the matter again to the fore, and 
on their phenomenal activity. The latter is worthy of imitation by British 
Indians. We frankly confess that we welcome the draft Bill as a challenge 
to British Indians in the Transvaal. They have to show of what stuff they 
arc made. No new argument need now be advanced. There is no further 
argument left. The draft Bill will test the power of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to protect, and the ability of the Indian community to enforce, tlie 
famous resolution^ regarding “passive resistance”, as The Star described it. 

Indian Opinion, 23-3-1907 


393. THE MALAT LOCATION 

The Johannesburg Town Council, as will be seen from our news 
columns, will very shortly receive title to the Malay Location. One of the 
conditions of the grant will be that the Town Council will have to compen- 
sate the inhabitants for the buildings erected by them and to find otlier 
Stands in lieu of those now occupied. At first sight, the provision seems to lx 
equitable. But further consideration will reveal the fact that comix;nsation 
docs not include any payment in respect of the tenure or loss of rents, and 
so far as the present intentions of the Council arc known, the giving of 
Stands means removal to Klipspruit. Stand-holders in the Malay Location, 
though, strictly speaking, only monthly squatters, were, up to the out- 
break of war, at least as safe in their possession of Stands as the burghere 
of Vrededorp who occupied ^the Stands precisely on the same terms as 
the residents of the Malay Location. When, therefore, we compare tlic 
handsome treatment meted out to the butchers with the treatment that 
is likely to be the lot of the residents of the Malay Location under th*; 
Government grant, we realize fully what the possession of a brown skin 
means. If the Coloured people cannot show a legal title to anything they 
enjoyed during the Boer r^^ime, their equitable right, no matter how strong* 

* The new law was termed the Asiatic Registration Act. Gandluji, however, 
continues to refer to it as die Ordinance. 

3 Fourth Resolutkm; vU$ VoL V, p. ^3. 
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receives short shrift under the changed conditions. Will Lord Selboyf!^ 
once more maintain that the change from the Republican to the British 
flag necessitates a partial robbery of the rights of the residents of the Malay 
Location? For the paltry compensation that the Stand-holders will s^^e 
for the buildings can ill repay them for years of undisturbed occupation 
which enables many a holder to derive a handsome income from rents 
paid by sub-tenants and which is tlicir means of livelihood. And to add 
force to our argument, let us for the hundredth tiiny recall the fact that 
every attempt made by the late President Kruger to remove the inhabi- 
tants of the Location not tliirleen miles from Johanmrsburg, but five miles, 
was successfully resisted by their late advocates, the representatives of 
the British Crown in the Transvaal. 

Indian Opinion, 23-3-1907 


394. SOUTH AFRICA BRITISH INDIAN COMMITTEE 

We suggest that all our readers ciuefully read Mr. Ritch’s letter 
this week. The work done by him, and through him by the British 
Committee, has been invaluable. He has been working with great 
enthusiasm and tact. We shall owe it to Mr. Ritch and the South 
Africa British Indian Committee if the Natal Municipal Bill is 
dropped, if the Vrededorp Indians receive compensation and if relief 
is secured at last from the oppressive Natal Licenstts Act. Mr. Ritch 
will not be able to work without the Committee, and without 
Mr. Ritch, the Committee cannot do much. There is at presrmt no one 
in London who can replace Mr. Ritch for vigilance and ability. Sir 
Munchetji and our other well-wishers do all they can to help us but 
not much can be done unless there is an able Secretary to bring 
them all together and to work under their guidance. Almost weekly we 
see from Reuter’s cables tliat the Committee is active. Last week the 
news was received that, in pursuance of the resolution passed at the 
mass meeting [in Durban], the Committee had written strongly to 
Ijord Elgin. This week we find that a debate was initiated by Lord 
Ampthill in the House of Lords. The report and cablegrams printed 
elsewhere in this issue will show that, in the House of Commons too, 
c|ucstions were asked and answered about our grievances. We owe 
idl this to the efforts of the Committee and Mr. Ritch. It is clear that 
they have been making considerable effort. How is the Committee to 
continue and do more work? Mr. Ritch has himself supplied the ans- 
wer. He writes that £2bQ a year will not suffice. We have published else- 
where the accounts submit!^ by him showing how the money is spent. 
Mr. Ritch had been drawing per quarter, but the Committee has 
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The Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance has re-appeared as a draft 
Bill to amend Law 3 of 1885 and has already passed the third reading 
in the Legislative Assembly of the Transvaal.* With the exception of the 
necessary verbal alterations it is an exact replica of the original Ordi- 
nance. We congratulate the authors of the anti-Asiatic agitation in the 
Transvaal on their success in bringing the mattcjf* again to the fore, and 
on their phenomenal activity. The latter is worthy of imitation by British 
Indians. We frankly confess that we welcome the draft Bill as a challenge 
to British Indians in the Transvaal. They have to show of what stuff they 
are made. No new argument need now be advanced. There is no further 
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393. THE MALAY LOCATION 

The Johannesburg Town Council, as will be seen from our news 
columns, will very shortly receive title to the Malay Location. One of the 
conditions of the grant will be that the Town Council will have to compen- 
sate the inhabitants for the buildings erected by them and to find other 
Stands in lieu of those now occupied. At first sight, the provision seems to be 
equitable. But further consideration will reveal the fact that compensation 
does not include any payment in respect of the tenure or loss of rents, and 
so far as the present intentions of the Council arc known, the giving oi 
Stands means removal to Klipspruit. Stand-holders in the Malay Location, 
though, strictly sf)eaking, only monthly squatters, were, up to the out- 
break of war, at least as safe in their possession of Stands as the burglici's 
of Vrededorp who occupied ^the Stands precisely on the same terms as 
the residents of the Malay Location. When, therefore, we compare the 
handsome treatment meted out to the burghers with the treatment that 
is likely to be the lot of the residents of the Malay Location under the 
Government grant, we realize fully what the possession of a brown skin 
means. If the Coloured people cannot show a legal title to anything they 
enjoyed during the Boer regime, their equitable right, no matter how strong? 

* The new law was termed the Asiatic Registration Act. Gandhiji, however, 
continues to rrfer to it as the Ordinance. 

2 Fourth Resolution; md§ VoL V, p. 423. 
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force to our ai^gument, let us for the hundredth tiiin* rccjill the lact that 
every attempt made by the late President Kruger to remove the inhabi- 
tants of the Location not thirteen miles from Johannesburg, but five miles, 
was successfully resisted by their late advoaitcs, the representatives of 
tlic British Crown in the Transvaal. 

Indian Opinion, 23-3-1907 


394. SOUTH AFRICA BRITISH INDIAN COMMITTEE 

We suggest that all our readers carefully read Mr. Ritcli’s letter 
this week. The work done by him, and through him by the British 
Ck)mmittee, has been invaluable. He has been working with great 
enthusiasm and tact. We shall owe it to Mr. Ritch and the South 
.\frica British Indian Committee if the Natal Municipal Bill is 
dropped, if the Vrededorp Itidiaiis receive compensation and if relief 
is secured at last from the oppressive Natal Liccnsi;s Act. Mr. Ritch 
will not be able to work without the Committee, and without 
Mr. Ritch, the Committee cannot do much. There is at present no one 
in London who can replace Mr. Ritch for vigilance and ability. Sir 
Muncheiji and our other wcll-wi.shcrs do all they can to help us but 
not much can be done unless there is an able Secretary to bring 
them all together and to work under their guidance. Almost weekly wc 
see from Reuter’s cables that the Committee is active. Last week the 
news was received that, in pursuance of the resolution passed at the 
mass meeting [in Durban], the Committee had written strongly to 
Ix)rd Elgin. This week we find that a debate was initiated by Lord 
Ampthill in the House of Lords. The report and cablegrams printed 
elsewhere in this issue will show that, in the Hou^ of Commons too, 
questions were asked and answered about our grievances. Wc owe 
*dl this to the efforts of the Committee and Mr. Ritch. It is clear that 
they have been making considerable effort. How is the Committee to 
continue and do more work? Mr. Ritch has himself supplied the ans- 
wer. He writes that £^50 a year will not suffice, Wc have published else- 
"'hcrc the accounts submitt^ by him showing how the money is spent. 
Mr. Ritch had been drawing per quarter, but the Committee has 
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permitted him to draw ;C^5, as £,25 was not enough to meet even the 
deficit in his domestic budget. What is paid to Mr. Ritch is not 
a saJ^. The market value of his work cannot be less than £30 a 
months He does not seek money nor does he work for it. He works 
because he feels [for the Indians in South Africa]. If his condition 
permitted it, he would not accept even a penny. 

Among the Committee’s expenses we see payments of £180 to 
Mr. Ritch, £50 to a, paid employee and £50 as rent for the office. Thus 
salaries and rent took away £280, leaving £20, which was too little to 
meet the Committee’s other expenses. Even after we remit £50, the 
balance of the promised £300, the expenses will not be fully met. 
The Anti-Indian-Law Fund Committee has resolved to send £100 
more. But we feel that it is absolutely necessary to spend up to 
£500 in England. Expenses on this scale will, it appears, have to be 
maintained over two or three years. If compensation is paid to the 
Vrededorp Indians, we can recover more than £500 from that 
[amount] alone. Our expenses in England will be repaid a hundred 
times over if our traders can survive in Natal. The attack on the 
inhabitants of the Malay Location continues. If they can be successfully 
defended, that also will be a good return. We therefore specifically 
appeal to all our readers to make the requisite effort to maintain the 
Committee. The Natal Indian Congress has contributed £125. Out of 
the £50 yet to be sent, the Congress should pay £25. And just as 
the Transvaal has decided to contribute an additional £100, so must 
Natal too. That is the duty of the Congress. The Committee will be able 
to do its best only if money is remitted in this manner. 

At present there is little likelihood of any help coming from the 
Cape, though efforts arc being made. Our request to the Indians 
in the Gape is that, if it is not possible for them to send a collective 
contribution, individuals may send us whatever they can. We shall 
pass on the money, as from them, to the Committee. Even if the Cape 
Indians consider their own position relatively safe, they should share 
in their countrymen’s adversities elsewhere. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 23-3-1907 



395. NATAL INDIAN CONGRESS ^ 

The Natal Indian Congress did very well in holding the mass 
meeting.* We can see from Reuter’s cablegram that the Committee 
has acted promptly on the resolutions passed at the meeting, and written 
strongly to Lord Elgin. We congratulate the Congress Secretaries. 

The Secretary and the Chairman of a body arc regarded as its 
guardians. Tlie enthusiasm they displayed at tlic mats meeting they 
should evince in equal measure in the matter of funds for the Congress. 
The present position of the Congress is so bad that it has been obliged 
to take an overdraft from the bank. For this Messrs Dawad Mahomed 
and Omar Haji Amod have furnished jjersonal guarantees. It was very 
good of them to do so, but the Congre-ss cannot function for long on 
overdrafts. 

The work on licences is a huge task and a great deal of money 
will have to be spent on it. To get the [Dealers’] Licenses Act changetl 
wll require considerable effort as well as money. The Congress, there* 
fore, ought immediately to collect funds for the struggle over the licences 
and the municipal bills. Delay in this respect, we feel, will only mean 

repentance later. __ m • 

We understand that the Congress has started raising contributions. 

We advise every patriotic Indian to help the Congress promptly and to 

the best of his ability. , 

To the Secretary and the Chairman we have to say that their 
first duty as guardians of the Congress is to place its finances on a 
sound footing. We are sure that a month’s cnthusi^tic effort on their 
part will place the Congress in a comfortable position. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 23-3-1907 


396. MALARIA AND DUTY OF INDIANS 

Malaria is taking a heavy toll in the neighbourht^ of Durban. It 
is said that nearly three hundred Indians have been buned on the other 
side of Umgeni. The Corporation has started distributmg quinine 
free of charge. One philanthropic European has undertaken to supply 
medicine to all patients. Many Indians have availed themselves of 
his offer. 


* Vide “The Mass Meeting**, pp. 364-5. 
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At this juncture the Indian community should not lag behind. 
Wei think it necessary that the leaders should come out, and go from 
place to place making inquiries about the victims of the disease and 
also^arrange for their treatment. People should be persuaded to main- 
tain cleanliness and not let water stagnate in the vicinity. The Cong- 
ress should write to Dr. Murison for help. We believe that it is the 
, duty of Dr. Nanji to come forward at this time and give medical aid 
to patients. If he does so, Indians will have much relief and he will 
be able to do thenl a lot of good. 

For the guidance of those who wish to help, we make the following 
suggestions : 1. simple food for the patient; 2. quinine as prescribed 
by the physician; 3. ensuring proper bowel movement; 4. removing 
vegetation, if any, from the neighbourhood; 5. draining of swamps, 
if any; 6. advising people to use mosquito-nets where possible; 7. the 
avoidance of overcrowding; 8. cleanliness of latrines, and night-soil to 
be covered with dry earth or ash. 

These suggestions are very easy to carry out. It has been found that 
a malarious region becomes free from disease as soon as the land in 
the neighbourhood is drained. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 23-3-1907 

397. PERMIT DEPARTMENT 

The report of the Volksrust permit case which we print elsewhere 
is worth reading. The case of Shaikh Inas also brings out many things. 
It is interesting to know how far Mr. Burge.ss interferes in Durban. Not 
only does he examine those without permits but even others who have 
them. It is quite evident that this procedure is improper. For earlier 
when the person concerned appeared in court, the magistrate found 
his ca.se in order, held his permit to be valid and acquitted him. Yet 
Lord Selborne relics on Mr. Burgess’s report and has made out that 
many persons come in with forged permits or none at all. 

The case of Abdul Rchman is equally important. He will produce 
witnesses who know him, and thus have himself acquitted. But he would 
not have been able to come in cither, if Mr. Burgess had had his v^ ay. 

We feel that, if the Natal Indian Congress makes some effort in this 
matter, it can secure redress. This kind of thing is happening in Durban, 
and hence it. is within the purview of the Congress. It can ask 
Mr. Smith and the Natal Government under what authority they cany 
out searches on board steamers. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 23-3-1907 



398. HISTORY OF ISLAM 


$ 


Vie Spectator is one of the famous journals published in Britain 
today. Prince Tiano is a great Italian writer and has studied Eastern 
languages. At present he is writing a history of Islam and intends to • 
publish it in twelve p.arts. The first part has already been published. 

It is priced at ^{^1.12.0 and runs into 740 pages of a large size. A review 
of this book has appeared in The Spectator of December 22, of which 
we give a summary below: 

Prince Tiano gives in the first part the history of the first six 
years of the Prophet’s life, in which wc see the Prophet as a statesman, 
law-maker and general. His power was growing from day to day. 
The Jews opposed him strongly, but the Prophet broke their 
power. Though there was not much pomp and splendour alwut 
him, his power was very great. What he did, no other religious 
teacher has done. He started preaching after the age of forty. His 
was not a struggle for self-interest, but for the good of others. 
At the time of his death he was the head of a theocratic state. 
He established a religion which came to enjoy world-wide alle- 
giance, thanks to his greatness and sense of justice. He gave the Arabs 
a practical knowledge of world affairs, which they had lacked. He 
moulded them into a single people and made them doughty 
fighters. He ruled over different peoples; and today, though 
Muslims live under different governments, they believe in one 
God and His Prophet and maintain fraternal relations with others 
of the same faith. Wliat the nature of this brotherhood is and 
what the Muslim community can do in the modern world has 
to be considered whenever we think of the pan-lslamic movement. 

The foregoing is just a summary. We have omitted a coasidcrablc 
portion which is critical. But wc would advise those who know English 
to read the whole article. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 23-3-1907 



399. JOHAJ^NESBURG LETTER 
General Botha 

General Botha’s name is on everybody’s lips here. Everywhere the 
reaction to his speech has been very good. The Times has written 
favourably of it and* rates him very highly. Others too could have said 
what* General Botha did. But the British have a , special affection for one 
who speaks generously after having proved his valour in battle. The 
lesson for us is that the Indian community too should show courage. 

A move is afoot here to give a dinner to General Botha and his 
colleagues in the Ministry as was done at Pretoria. It is said that the 
dinner will be at the Carlton Hotel on the 23rd, 

General Botha is to go to England to attend the [Colonial] 
Conference. We have suggested to our Committee in London that 
they should meet him and put our case before him. 

Transvaal Parliament 

The Transvaal parliament is meeting* on the 21st. Every one is 
anxious to know what it will do. The parliament will not be in ses- 
sion for long, and will adjourn after a sitting of two or three days only. 

Railway Hardships 

The difBcultics on the railways still continue. Mr. Osman Laticf 
has addressed a letter to the Manager about the inconvenience he 
had to undergo. Correspondence is still going on between the Associa- 
tion and the General Manager over the right of Indians to travel by the 
morning and evening trains between Pretoria and Johannesburg. The 
Manager has replied that the existing rules cannot be changed, where- 
upon the Association has pointed out that the arrangement agreed 
upon was temporary, that it had resulted in much hardship, and hence 
the repealing of the provision preventing Indians from travelling by 
these trains is a felt need. 

Delagoa Bay Railway 

There has been a serious accident on the Delagoa Bay Railway. 
Many passengers lost their lives in a landslide. One of them was 
Df. Jameson, a former Minister for Lands. He retired when the new 
Ministry was formed, and was proceeding to England, True to the 
saying “Man proposes, but God disposes”. Dr. Jameson died in thw 
accident before .reaching England. His body was taken back to 
Pretoria and buried there. 
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On the Accu)ent 

The accident gives rise to many reflections. Others died besides 
Dr. Jameson. Some were injured. Again, two hundred lives were, lost 
when a French man-of-war was wrecked near Toulon. Incidents such 
as these are constantly taking place but, intoxicated with this world 
of affairs, we see nothing. As children, wc read [in Gujarati) 

Know, O Man, know thy mind 

And be afraid of death. ^ 

Beware of the destined hour , 

To ashes thou shaft turn. 

Wc live on in the world Jis if wc had come here with a charter of 
immortality; and as the Gujarati proverb goes, we go on killing buffaloes 
for shoe-laces. But if we reflect seriously and look at things calmly, 
wc realize that all is done in vain which is not done for others’ good. 
If every minute, hour and day given to us is spent in good deeds, in 
patriotic service and in maintaining truth, wc shall have nothing to 
fear even when death strikes us down. Only a person who risks his 
life can fetch pearls from the depths of the sea. Similarly, from the 
ocean of life we have to seek out tasks precious like pearls. He alone 
who does not care for his life can do this. If our actions are effeminate, 
wc cannot remain manly. Lord Sclbornc has made a biting remark that 
wc are base and in the face of the least danger w'C think of bribing the 
officials. We can refute this charge only if we have true spirit within us. 

Giv'ing of Finoer-prints 

That this was started at Rustenburg I have already mentioned.* 
Now the .Association has received a letter from the Rustenburg Commit- 
tee saying that the paper on which the finger-prints of some people 
were obtained at the instance of the Committee has been burnt. For 
this Rustenburg deserves our congr.atulations. Iridians in other places 
should heed this warning and not give the ten finger-impressions under 
any circumstances. 

Vrededorp Ordinance 

It has been suggested by the Johannesburg municipality that the 
Vrededorp Ordinance may be put into effect from July 1. Meanwhile, 
the South Africa British Indian Committee has been active about obtain- 
ing compensation. 

Malay Location 

On the subject of handing over the Malay Ijocation to the Johan- 
nesburg Town Council, the Government have written that, as soon as 

* l^uk “Johannesburg Letter”, p. 361. 
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it; agrees to certain conditions, it will be granted a permanent lease. One 
of the conditions is that, should the Council evict the residents of the 
Malay Location, it should provide suitable Stands elsewhere for the 
evicted and also pay compensation, as determined by a tribunal, for 
buildings already erected by them in the Location. 

This means that the inhabitants of the Malay Location will not be 
compensated for their right to the Stands wUch, for many years 
now, they have believed to be theirs; only the present value of the struc- 
tures will be paid. That is to say, the payment will vary from 
;(^50 to The Malay Location Committee should start an agita- 

tion from today. It is probable that the agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the Council will soon be signed. 

Permits 

Only a few days now remain for those persons who arc now resi- 
dent in the Transvaal, hold old registers but had left the territory just 
before the war, to apply for new permits. It should be remembered 
that, after March 31, no applications will be entertained. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 23-3-1907 


400. ASIATIC LAW AMENDMENT ORDINANCE 

This Ordinance is about to be enacted again in the Transvaal 
parliament. Almost word for word it is identical with the Ordinance 
which was cancelled. We here have an instance of the tenacity ol 
the Europc.ans. Whatever they undertake they sec through. With us 
the first flush of heroism is seen to die away soon. This is a time of 
real test. If the Transvaal Indians arc prepared to go to gaol, they have 
nothing to fear. We cannot say whether the Imperial Government will 
cancel this Ordinance or not. We would suggest that every Indian male 
should call to mind, on this occasion, the great deeds of British women. 
Action is more necessary than talk. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 23-3-1907 



401. CARLE TO S.A.B.L COMMITTEE^ 


fOHANNESBlTRO, 

March 2.1, 1907 

[to] 

South Africa British Indian Committer , 

London 


BRITISH INDIANS STAGGERED OVER PASSAGE ASIATIC BILE DURING TWO 
SITTINGS TRANSVAAL PARLIAMENT. GAZETTED NINETEENTH, 

NO OPPORTUNITV GIVEN COMMUNITY BEING HEARD BEFORE 
PARLIAMENT. ALLEGATION CONTINl'ED ILLEGAL INFLUX 

TOTALLY DENIED AND RFMAINS UNPROVED. UNDERLYING 

qimSTION IS THAT OF INDIAN STATUS WITHIN EMPIRE SUCH 
ALSO PRE.SS OPINION. TRUST COMMITPEE WILL SAVE 

INDIANS IMPENDING DEGRADATION. 

[Bias] 

Colonial Office Records : C.O. 291/122 


402. LETTER TO SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 

f Johannesburg,] 

'March 25, 1907 


DEAR SIR WILLIAM, 

I am obliged to you for your letter regarding Dr. Oldfield’s contri- 
butions. I write this to request your very active interest in the matter of 
the Ordinance, which has Ixren re-intrmluced in the new parliament. I 
venture to think that the matter has not Ixrcn discussed in India, as it 
might be. The result will be that it will not be thoroughly dealt with 
by the publicists in India. 

I had a letter from Mr. Frazer of The Times of India saying that, if 
the idea of a special committee for this purpose were taken up, he would 
gladly co-operate. If you could kindly suggest to public men in India 
the desirability of forming such a committee, I think that it will be 
taken up. 


' This was forwarded by L. W. Ritch, along with h« letter dated March 25, to 
***« Under-Secretary of State for the Coltmies, London. Vide also “Cable to Lord 
Elgin’*, p. 389. 
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I have written to the Secretary of the South Africa British Indian 
Coinniittee suggesting that a deputation should nteet General Botha, 
and discuss this question.' 

I remain. 
Tours faithfully, 

M. K. Gandhi 

• Sir William Wedderburn, Bart. 

[England] , 

From a photostat of the typewritten original: G. N. 2779. 2 

403. LETTER TO DADABHAI NAOROJI 

Johannesburg, 
March 25, 1907 

DEAR MR. NAOROJI, 

I beg to enclose herewith for your perusal copy of my letter^ to Sir 
William. I do think that India should, from week to week, prominently 
discuss this matter. Whatever is done in the Transvaal will be followed 
throughout the Colonies, and, if the principle of degrading racial legisla- 
tion that underlies the Ordinance is once accepted, there will be an end 
to Indian immigration. 

/ am. 

Tours faithfully, 
M. K. Gandhi 

[Enclosure] 

Dadabhai Naoroji, Esq,. 

22, Kennington Road 
London, S.E. 

From a photostat of the typewritten original : G. N. 2779. 1 

404. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

[Johannesburg,] 

March 25, 1907 

MY DEAR CHHAGANLAL, 

Each week you will be glad to learn we run short of Indian Opinion. 
Today, if you had sent 100 copies, they would have gone. I think, there- 
fore, it would perhaps be as well to send here next week 200 copies, be- 
cause there is bound to be a very great demand. You may also send about 
2 doxen copies of the current issue. I have instructed Hemchand to accept 

> This letter is not available. 

* Preceding item 
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payment from those who may come here on the promise of supplying them 
with a copy. If they cannot be sold, I will keep them. You will, of course, 
take care for the present to print one or two hundred extra copies over 
and above the copies requisitioned. The two hundred copies for next week 
must be included in the requisition. 

Touts smetrofy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photosUt of the typewritten original : S. N. 4724 


405. RESOLUTIONS AT TRANSVA.iL INDIAN M.iSS MEETING' 

[JOHANNKSBITRO, 

March 29, 1907] 

[Resolution IJ^ This meeting of British Indians, convened under the 
auspices of the British Indian .Association, hereby resjjcctfully protests 
against the passage of the .Asiatic Law .Amendment Bill by the new 
Transv’aul Parliament, in that the Bill is unnecessary and degrading to 
the British Indian community. 

[Resolution 2]^ This meeting of British Indians convened under the 
auspices of the British Indian .Association denies the allegation of illegal 
influx of British Indians on a wholesale scale, and, in order to satisfy the 
Government and popular prejudice, offers to submit to voluntary regis- 
tration, as was done by the community in 1904 under Lord Milner’s 
advice, and in the manner sketched in the Chairman’s speech, thus 
practically fulfilling all the requirements of the Bill without its offensive 
character. 

[Resolution 3]'* In the event of the humble proposal embodied in Reso- 
lution 2 not being accepted by the local fipvemment, this meeting here- 
by requests full Imperial protection by reason of the fact that British 
Indians have no voice in the choice of the legislators, and represent a very 
small and weak minority. 

[Resolution 4]* That the Chairman be, and is, hereby authorized to 
submit the resolutions passed by this meeting of British Indians, by 
wire or cable, to the local Government and to the Right Hon’blc the 

* These resolutions were passed at a mass meeting, attended by delegates from 
all parts of the Transvaal, on March 29, 1907. It is likely that they were drafted by 
Gandhiji. 

* This was moved by H. O. Ally. 

* This was moved by Abdul Rebman of Potchefstroom. 

^This was moved by NadirshaA A. Gama of Johannesburg. 

* This was moved by Imam Abdul Kadir Bawazeer of Jtriianncsburg. 
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Secretaiy of State for the CJolonies, Right Hon’ble the Secretary erf* State 
for .India, and His Excellency the Govemor-Gre^ral of India. 

Indian Opinion, 6-4-1907 


406. THE DEALERS' LICENSES ACT 

The reply* of the Natal Gk>vernment to the Natal Indian Congress 
regafding the imposition of a heavy fee against a rule under the Dealers’ 
Licenses Act is very unsatisfactory, except in so far as the reply 
shows an anxiety on the part of the Government to justify its action; 
but the analogy given from the Liquor Licences and the Road Boards 
Act is entirely misleading. The Liquor Licences Ordinance and laws 
are naturally and always restrictive to trade in liquor. The policy of 
the legislature, therefore, naturally is to put as many obstacles as possible 
in the way of those licences being multiplied. It may be retorted, 
it is true, that such is also the policy of the Dealers’ Licenses Act so far 
as Indians are concerned, but we think that the Government could 
hardly take up such a position. The hardship created by the Act is 
great enough in that absolute discretion a; to the granting of licences 
rests with the Appellate Boards, To impose a heavy penalty, for the 
fee of £\2 10s is nothing less, would be, practically, to bar even an 
approach to these Boards, The analogy of the Road Boards also cannot 
hold good, because the interests involved arc of a totally dinbrent nature. 
They regulate special rights and do not create social disabilities, where- 
as the Dealers’ Licenses Act speciflcally restricts a natural right, which 
has hitherto been considered to be a vested right. We undoubtedly 
think that it is the duty of the Congress to pursue the matter, until 
the imposition shall have been removed, 

Indian Opinion, 30-3-1907 


1 The Government in its reply had said: “The rule requiring appellants undw 
Act 18 trf 1897 to deposit £12 is a proper one, and within the authority ^5’’ * 

Act. I may say that Ae rule is similar to others passed in connection widi 
It is almost identical with one (rf tire rules under the laquor Act; and, under ^ y 
Boards Act, 1901, a deposit of ,^15 £25 is similarly requir^ to be made.’ 



407. TRANSVAAL ASIATIC ORDINANCE 


The Transvaal Indians are again confronted with the same situa- 
tion that they faced during September last. Today every one is 
watching to see what they will do next. 

All Indians will be guided by what the Transvaal Indians do. What 
happens in the Transvaal may well happen all over South Africa. 

“Nothing Venture, Notiuno Have” 

According to the saying, “ .Nothing venture, nothing have,” if the 
Transvaal Indians do not rigidly adhere to the resolution on going 
to gaol, they will lose everything. .Not only they, but other Soutli African 
Indians also will lose their rights. 

If the Indian community in the Transvaiil docs not carry out the 
resolution in regard to going to gaol, it will be eating its own words. 
The Europeans will laugh at the Indians. They will think us timid and 
cowardly and take it that we shall endure any burden imposed on us. 
No one will put any faith in our word, whether written or spoken. 

If Bill Is Passed 

If this Bill is passed, the Traasvaal Government will soon draft other 
bills, and the Indian community will of its own lose its rights one alter 
.'iiothcr. The laws which obtain in the Orange River (iolony will lx; 
enacted in the Transvaal also and later in all the other places. There 
is already talk today ol' relegating all the traders to Ba/a;uK, of send- 
ing people to Klipspruit thirteen miles away liom the M;ilay l/K'alion, 
and entirely abolishing the right of Indians to own land outside a laica- 
tion. If, therefore, the Indian community abandons the resolution on 
courting imprisonment, we believe that it will be impossible to get 
redress in any of the matters. 

If we lose our reputation this time, we shall never recover it. It is 
our belief that there is nothing worsi* than withdrawing a tlircat once 
licld out. 

Other Reasons for Opposing Ordinance 

These are listed below : 

1. Under the Ordinance all (existing) permits will be withdrawn 
and new ones issued after fresh inquiry. 

2. These permits will have to be produced before a KaiHr or any 
other constable. 

3. Licences will not be issued to those who do not produce the 
permits. 
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4. Even when the permit is produced, • the police have the right 
to lock up a man for the night. 

5. Even a child of eight years will have to be registered by its 
parcints, and its identification marks noted. 

6. It is not the people with forged permits or without permits who 
will have to face this harassment, since they will have left the Trans- 
vaal. It is the others with valid permits who will have to go through 
it all. 

7. All the officers have said that the new permits will carry the 
impressions of all the ten digits. 

8. There is a great difference between giving our thumb-impressions 
in the past and the same provision under the new law. So far, the 
thumb-impression was given voluntarily, now it is made compulsory 
under the law. 

9. Hitherto the giving of thumb-impressions was not a statutory 
requirement, so that it had no consequences elsewhere, but now under 
the new law, it will have consequences everywhere. 

10. If a stranger reads this Ordinance, he will only get the impres- 
sion that those to whom it applies must be thieves, bandits or traitors. 

11. The clauses of the Ordinance are such that these can only 
apply to criminals. 

12. The reason advanced for the Ordinance is also of the same nature: 
the leaders of the Indian community secure entry for Indians into the 
Transvaal under false pretexts — which means that the leaders are 
criminals. 

13. The Ordinance raises the question whether the Indian commu- 
nity has any status at all. 

14. If the Indian community submits to this Ordinance, the result 
will be that Indians like Sir Muncherji Bhownaggree who may enter 
the Transvaal will also be required to take out permits with finger-prints. 
The responsibility for this will rest on the Transvazd Indians. 

15. The Ordinance applies only to Asiatics, and not to Cajje Bi>ys. 
Kaffirs, or Malays. That means that all these three communities will 
laugh at the Indians. Supposing an Indian marries a Malay. No one 
will be able to ask the Malay to produce a pass, but everywhere the 
Kaffir police will accost the Indian and demand, “ Your pass, please ! ’ 
This means that the status of the Indian will be lower than that of his 
Malay wife. 

Other such reasons can also be given. Ycaders should deeply ponder 
over the foregoing reasons and consider whether it is not better to go 
to gaol than to suffer such indignity. To take out a pass under the 
Ordinance is, we believe, like permanent imprisonment. In compa- 
rison with that, there is nothing wrong in going to gaol for a few da>^ 
or months. On the contrary, besides bringing in some gain, it will redound 
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to our credit. The other permanent imprisonment will cause us loss and 

discredit It must be remembered that the resolution about courtit^[ 
imprisonment has already been passed by the Indian community ’and 
announced to the whole world. If the Ordinance w;is not acceptable 
in December, how can it be so now? As far as that Ordinance is con~ 
cerned, the pledge about going to gaol must stand for ever. We request 
the Indian community to bear all this in mind and to adhere firmly 
to the resolution on courting imprisonment. And we pray to God to 
give us the courage to renew that pledge. • • 

Bravk Women of Britain 

We still receive cables from Britain regarding the struggle by some 
brave women. All of them go to gaol instead of paying lines. Though 
they have not won their rights so far, they have not lost heart. Instead, 
they believe that, even though they themselves may not get the rights, 
their daughters will get them as a result ol’ their struggle. 

Now about this resolution on gaol-going, no one must ai^gur that 
he will go to gaol only if all the other Indians do so. It is the man 
with courage who will have to go to gaol. We have to follow the 
example of the women relcrred to above. They go to gaol, though 
they arc very few in number^ and thus draw the attention of the world 
to their cause. 

We earnestly request all our readers to have this article imprinted 
on their mind, and to act with great deliberation. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 30-3-1907 


408. DUTT OF CAPE AJVD NATAL [INDIAM] 

At this juncture, it is the duty of Indians in the Cape and Natal to 
hold meetings expressing sympathy with the Transviuil Indians. They 
should, moreover, pass resolutions and send them to the Imperial 
Government. It will also be a good thing if Indians from every village 
<tnd town were to pass resolutions and write to the Government rcspcct- 
lully saying that the law is oppressive and should be withdrawn. It may be 
remembered that cablegrams in support of the Transvaal Ordinance were 
rent to I.,<Md Elgin by whites from every towm. Everywhere the speeches 
should be reasonable and good-tempered. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 30-3-1907 
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409. INDIANS GOING TO LOBITO BAY 


An Englishman named Stone intends to take Indian labourers to a 
])Iace called Lobito Bay in Portuguese Africa, a thousand miles to the 
north of the Cape. He wants to take Indians there to work on the railway 
which a British conipany is constructing. The question has arisen if the 
Indian community should encourage this proposal. The President of 
the Durban Sanitary Association has published certain facts which indi- 
cate that the arrangements made by Mr. Stone in Durban for the 
Indians are altogether bad. The building that he has rented for them is 
small and insanitary. If this is true, we should consider whether Indian 
labourers are likely to gain anything by going to Lobito Bay. Mr. Stone 
has also received the permission of the Government of India. He thcrc- 
fore stands in no need of help from the Indian community. But the above 
instance should make us realize that the Indian community cannot give 
its consent to such proposals. If need be, it can even register its opposition. 
We hear that the climate of Lobito Bay is pleasant. It is therefore pro- 
bable that the Indian labourers will be happy there. Much will depend 
upon whether the foremen who will accompany them are good men or not. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 30-3-1907 


410. JOHANNESBURG LETTER 
Asiatic Ordinance 

In just two days the new Transvaal parliament passed the Ordin.ancc 
exactly as it stood in September last. On the 20th the Ordinance was 
introduced in the Assembly, and the same day, within two hours, it went 
through all the three readings and was immediately sent to the Legislative 
Council, where, at the instance of Mr. Martin, it was postponed to the 
22nd so that Members could have time to study it.* But this was merely 
a pretence. How were the Members to digest it in one night? The 
Ei^islative Council passed it on the 22nd. 


* Cf. Satpagraha in South Africa, Gh. XV where Gandhiji says that the Bill ws* 
rushed through idl its stages in a single sitting on March 21, 1907. 
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JOHANNESBURG LETTER 

Telegram from Association 

No one ever dreamt that the Bill would be passed in this manher. 
When the Association came to know of it, it immediately sent a telegram 
to the Council to the following effect: 

The Association finds with great sorrow that the Asiatic Bill has 
already been passed in the Assembly and is likely to pass through 
the Council today. The Association humbly requests that, until Ac 
Association’s plea in the matter has been he;mi, further considcra> 
tion of the Bill may be postponed. The Association begs to remind 
Your Honour that the function of the Ckiuncil is to protect the 
interests of those who do not have the franchise. The Indian 
community is loyal, but is without the right to vote. The Associa* 
tion docs not at all admit the charge that there is a mass infiltration 
into the Transvaal by Indians. All adult Indians possess permits bear* 
ing names and identification marks. 'I'hosc who are without 
permits can even now be dcjiorted. It is our request that at the least 
a commission should l>e appointed to intpiire into the allegation. 
We feel that the Bill is oppressive and uncalled for. ’I’hc Assticiation 
requests redress at the hands of the Council. 

Tliis telegram was read put iK'forc the Council, but without any 
result. Now the Bill has been sent to Lord Elgin for approval. 

Speeches on Bill 

The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Smuts, said that the whole white popula* 
tion of the Transvaal was of one mind in the matter. Indiaas should lx: 
stopped from coming in. They come in in large numliers. The Dutch 
Ciovernraent attempted to prevent them, and thi.s led to the [Boer] War. 
The Bill that had been presented that day had come up before the former 
Council. Its aim was just to have every Indian registered. Law 3 of 1885 
was defective, and its drawbacks would lx: removed in the new Bill. The 
Imperial Government had vetoed the Bill because it was passed by the 
former Council, They were now in a position to show that they were un- 
animous in passing it. Further legislation would be necessary after that 
Bill had become law; but they would have to look into the matter later. 
For the time being it was necessary for them to know who had the right 
to live in the Colony. For these reasons the Bill must be passed the very 
same day. 

Dr. Krautze supported the motion. Mr. Owen Jones said that all 
the municipalities demanded such an Act. It was absolutely essential to 
protect the whites. Mr. Loveday congratulated the Government on its 
promptness in bringing up the Bill. Mr. Jacobs said that all farmers wanted 
tBc Indians ckiven out. If the Indians were not sent back, they might even 
^^possess the formers. The whites could settle in the Transvaal, but not 
ro India. The Tnrflan. should not therefore leave their own country. 
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General Choke-Burger supported the Bill and so did Sir Percy 
' Fitzpatrick. The Bill was thus passed, and then sent up to the Council. 

* In the Council 

Mr. Curtis said that the Bill must be passed, but that the Council 
should have a night to consider it, lest anyone in England should think 
that the Council passed it without due consideration. The Bill w;is 
absolutely necessary. From his experience he could say that every 
month a hundred Indians entered the Transvaal without permits. 
therefore, South Africa was to remain in the hands of the whites, the 
Bill had to be passed. 

Mr. Martin said that traders and all others had asked for such a 
Bill and that it should be passed. Mr. Roy congratulated [the Government] 
on bringing forward the Bill. Mr. Purchas said that the Bill was 
reasonable and that the Indian contention was not fair. Indians were 
concerned only with their own interests. They did not consider the 
other side and their English friends were unaware of conditions here. 

Press Comments 

The Leader, The Daily Mail and The Slar make the following 
comments. 

According to The Leader, Lord Elgin had now no alternative but to 
give his approval to the Bill. However, in vetoing the former Bill, he 
had raised a big issue. It was diflicult to sec how he could now approve 
the present Bill. 

In the opinion of The Rand Daily Mail, the Bill was necessary io 
prevent Indian infiltration. It was well therefore that it had Iweii 
passed. Those who remained in the Transvaal, however, should be able 
to live a decent life. 

The Star says that Sir Richard Solomon had brought the news 
that the Bill would receive Royal assent if it was passed by the new 
parliament. The Bill must therefore be passed now. 

Comments in England 

The Times says that the Transvaal parliament has made a serious 
mistake in pacing the Bill. It did not think of the difficulties of the 
Imperial Government. The Conservative Globe also says that the Bill 
should not be approved. The Tribune thinks that it was improper tliat 
the Bill should have been passed. But now that General Botha was 
>nsiting England, Lord Elgin should be able to find a way out. 

Our Committee Vigilant 

Cables from England show that our Committee there has started 
a movement in Parliament against the Bill. Furthermore, a joint mccong 
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of the Comnuttee and the East India Association will take place at 
Caxton Hall on April 9. 

Association Meeting 

A joint meeting of the British Indian Association and the Anti- 
Indian-Law Fund Committee took place last Sunday at Mr. Coovadia's 
residence. It was followed by another meeting of the Haniidia Islamic 
Society on Monday. At both the meetings, it was solemnly resolved 
after due consideration to adhere to the Resolution about going to gaol. 
Haji Habib, Secretary of the Pretoria Committee, was present at ^th 
the meetings. 

At this meeting a cheque for the money raised for the struggle 
against the anti-Indian law, which had Iwrn so far with the Gujarati 
Hindu Society, was received as also another for the money that was 
lying with Mr. Alibhai Akuji. Attempts are now being made to recover 
the money collected by other persons. 

Need for Funds 

Every one can understand that at such a time the need for funds 
will be great. A long discussion took place at both the meetings on 
the money which had not yet been received from the mofussil committees. 
Tliey should remit these amounts immediately. 

Mass Meeting 

It hits been decided to hold a mass meeting on Friday, the 30th'. 
Notices have been sent out to all the places. At the time of writing, 
it is expected that a large number of |K*opIe will attend. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 30-3-1907 


411. CARLE TO LORD ELGim 

BRITISH INDIANS ALARMED AT FIRST ACTION OP RESPONSIBLE 

government and local PARLIAMENT REGARDING BRITISH INDIANS. 
BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION SUBMITS THERE IS NO WHOLESALE 
n.LEGAL INFLUX. ASSOCIATION WILL SUBMIT MEMORIAL DUE 

COURSE, AND TRUSTS DECISION WILL BE POSTPONED MEANWHILE. 

[Bias] 

Indian Opinion, 30-3-1907 


* TUs is an error, for Man^ 30 was Saturday. The man meeting was held in 
Johannesburg on the 2^. 

* A similar caUe appears to have been sent to Mr. Morley also. 



412. CABLE TO S. A. B. /. COMMITTEE^ 


JOHANNESBURC, 

March 30, 1907 

[to] 

South Africa British Indian Committee 
London 

REUTER SEND FULL REPORT PROCEEDINGS MASS MEETING. IF 
YOU DONT UNDERSTAND COMPROMISE OFFERED CABLE FOR 
EXPLANATION. LOCAL GOVERNMENT REFUSED FORWARD CABLE 
HOME GOVERNMENT. 

[Bias] 

Ciolonial Office Records: C.O. 291/122 


413. JOHANNESBURG LETTER 

' [Before April 4, 1907] 

Mass Meeting 

As I am sending a separate report* of the big mass meeting, it 
is unnecessary to say anything about it here. One cannot visualize 
what the outcome of the meeting will be. A report of it has been cabled 
to England through Reuter at half rates and cost over ;(^21. The 440- 
word cable has gone to all the papers in England. Another has been 
sent to the South Africa British Indian Committee. 

The Colonial Secretary has been informed about the meeting, 
and the Association has sought an appointment for a deputation to 
meet him. The idea is to place all the resolutions before the Colonial 
Secretary and to persuade him to agree to the proposal contained in the 
Second Resolution. 

Mr. Smuts has refused to forward to Lord Elgin the telegram sent 
to him. He adds that the Colonial Secretary will not object to the 
Association sending the telegram directly to Lord Elgin if it so desires. 
This reply shows that the new Government does not want to redress 
the grievances of Indians. Following this reply, the Association has 
dbw written to Lord Selbome to inquire whether he would forsvard 

> Tliis was forwarded by L. W. Ritch to the Under-Secretary Sutc for the 
Colonies, London, on April 2. 

^ Vide **Mass Meeting of Transvaal Indians**, pp. 394*408. 
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the telegram, alternatively whether the Association might send it directly 
to Lord Elgin. 

Railway Hardships 

« 

The (^neral Manager’s reply to the Association’s letter says that 
Indians will be permitted to travel only in the [guard’s] van of the 
8.35 morning express. 

Pretoria Deputation 

a 

The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Smuts, has agreed to meet the deputation 
regarding resolutions passed at the mass meeting. The deputation 
will see him at Pretoria on the 4th. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 6-4-1907 


414. A WAY OUT OF DIFFICULTY 

The Indian Mass Meeting, held the other day at Johannesburg, 
shows the earnestness with which British Indians in the Transvaal are 
fighting an uphill battle. The central point of the proceedings was 
undoubtedly the Second Resolution, which embodied the eminently 
reasonable suggestion made by Mr. Abdool Gani, the Chairman of the 
Meeting and President of the British Indian Association. If the Transvaal 
Oovemment have any desire whatsoever to conciliate British Indians 
and to look at the situation from all points of view, they will accept 
the proposal without the slightest hesitation. With statesmanlike 
moderation, British Indians have offered voluntarily to be re-registcred; 
they have offered to exchange the double documents they now hold for 
another document to be mutually approved; and although there is 
no legislative compulsion, they have agreed to submit to certain restrictions 
which the Government have considered to be necessary. The Second 
Resolution is at once an earnest of the bona fides of the Indian community, 
and a way out of a delicate and difficult position. Wc should be very 
much surprised if it were not a fact that the Transvaal Ministry is not 
pining for a tussle with the Imperial Government. It should be thankful 
to take up the Indian suggestions, nor need Indians bt: at all frightened 
Over the Resolution. Whikt it undoubtedly exposes them once more 
to irksome procedure, in view of the prgudice existing in the Colony, 
h is necessary for them to undergo it. The step taken voluntarily will 
redound to the eternal credit of the community, and it will pave the 
''^ay for a reasonable settlement of the whole Indian question. Moreover* 
the more the Indian community yields in a dignified manner, the more 
*ecure becomes its position in the event of the obnoxious Bill receiving 
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the Royal sanction, and it being necessary for the community to enforce 
the fourth Resolution of last September. 

The Natal Advertiser has taken us to task for, as it terms it, “deliberately 
inciting the Transvaal British Indians to passive resistance”. It is 
impossible for The Advertiser to enter into the feelings that actuate British 
Indians. It is not a question of martyrdom, nor is it a question of offering 
resistance for the sate of it. We have no hesitation in saying that to a 
loyal and law-abiding community, passive resistance, as the proposed 
going to gaol has bein termed for want of a better word, is a recognized 
method of obtaining redress; as a matter of fact, the going to gaol is 
a legal method of submission to law. There arc four things provided 
in the Bill: one is to submit to registration; secondly, in its absence, 
to leave the country; thirdly, in the absence of cither, to pay a fine if 
the option is reserved; lastly and fourthly, in the absence of any of the 
last three, to suffer imprisonment. We cannot conceive that there is 
anything wrong for a British Indian to accept the last remedy, if he 
considers that registration is worse than gaol. It is undoubtedly true 
that the last method is an extreme step justifiable under exceptional 
circumstances. Whether or not a particular stale creates such circumstances 
is a matter of opinion, and the prudence of a community is measured 
by its capacity for finding out the real state operating to justify that 
method. If, then, all the moderate propositions submitted by the British 
Indians in the Transvaal fail to carry weight, and if the Imperial 
Government abdicate their function of protecting the weak against the 
strong, we re-affirm our opinion that for the Indian community to be 
considered a self-respecting body, no other courser is left open, but with 
quiet courage and resignation, to prefer gaol to submission to the insult 
offered by the Bill. 

Indian Opinion, 6-4-1907 


415. SUGGESTION TO OUR TRANSVAAL READERS 

This number of Indian Opinion is in our view a very important one. 
It carries a report of the Transvaal meeting*, which every one should 
read carefully. But it is especially necessary to get as many whites as 
possible to read the English report and to draw their attention to the 
Second Resolution in particular. If they read it in the right spirit, we 
are sure they will support the suggestion contained therein. If *!*•* 
Ihould happen, the Bill would not come into force. We therefore suggest 
that each reader order as many copies of this number as possible and 
distribute them among the whites and request them to read it. In the 

* Vide “Mass Meeting of Transvaal Indians”, pp. 394-408. 
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belief that this hope of ours will be realized, we have printed extra 
copies of this number. Copies may be had from the head office or from 
our Johannesburg office. A four-penny stamp for each copy may' be 
sent with the order. Merely to pass on a copy to a white without .any 
explanation would be like throwing it away. It would also he necessary 
to explain which portion he should read. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 6-4-1907 » 


416. TRANSVAAL MASS MEETING^ 

Hundreds of Transvaal Indians met in Johannesburg on the 29th 
and passed a number of resolutions. The function went off smoothly 
without any untoward incident, for which the British Indian Association 
deserves to be congratulated. The situation at present is not such that, 
once the meetings arc over, we can lapse into inactivity. It is the duty 
of every Indian to put up sustained resistance. We should be.ar in mind 
that the question does not concern the Transvaal alone. Let us think 
about what we should do if the Bill were passed. No one should presume 
that, because this mass meeting did not pass a resolution about going 
to gaol, the idea has been abandoned. We have no other remedy left 
except going to gaol and, if the Indian community adheres to this resolve, 
it may bring in benefits all round. If the Ordinance is passed, Indians 
must hold meetings in every town and village and inform the Govern- 
ment that they would rather go to gaol than take out passes. We believe 
it would be wise to start preparing for such an eventuality from now on. 
So, if those who are prepared to go to gaol will let us have their names 
and addresses, we will publish them in this journal. It is necessary to 
do this; for each will derive strength from the other and even the 
Government will be unnerved by the publication of the names. We 
propose to publish these names in the English section also. 

Wc have already explained to the Natal and Cape Indians their 
dwdes '\n dns context.'^ They should 'wnmedlat-ely hold meeimgs sxud pass 
resolutions of sympathy and send these to [the authoriiie.s in] England. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 6-4-1907 


* For a fuller report vide “Mass Meeting of Transvaal Indians”, pp. 394-408. 
J Vidt “Duty of Cape and Natal [Indians]”, p. 385. 



417. NATAL LICENSING ACT 


Wc hold that the victory at Harding is no victory at all. The poor 
applicant was given the licence only after he had cancelled the deed of 
partnership. This is not justice. Today the appeal court demands 
this; tomorrow it may demand more. A licence can be had only after 
meeting the demands of the court [whatever they are]. This is possible 
only because the Board has excessive powers. It is quite clear from the 
Harding case that an even bigger struggle against the Natal Licensing 
Act is necessary. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opiniony 6-4-1907 


418. MASS MEETING OF TRANSVAAL INDIANS 
Full Account 

A huge meeting of Indians was held at the Gaiety Theatre in 
Johannesburg on March 29 to protest against the Asiatic Act and pass 
the necessary resolutions. It was attended by delegates from distant 
places. Many people had to go back as the Theatre was filled to capa- 
city. The President of the British Indian Association, Mr. Abdul Gani, 
was in the chair. On the platform were Mr. Haji Habib, Mr. Vyas, and 
others from Pretoria; Mr. Abdul Rehman Moti, Mr. Joosab Haji Vali, 
Mr. Mohanlal Khanderia from Pictersburg; Mr. Keshavji Giga from 
Spelonkin; Mr. A. M. Bhayat and Mr. Somabhai from Heidelberg; 
Mr. Ismail Kaji, Mr. Vaja and Mr. Khurshedji from Krugersdorp; 
and Mr. Khan from Zeerust. Besides these, Mr. M. S. Coovadia, 
Mr. Haji Ojer Ally, Mr. M. P. Fancy, Mr. Essop Mian, Mr. Gulam 
Saheb, Mr. Amiruddin, Mr. Nadirshah Gama, Mr. Bomanshah, Imam 
Abdul Kadir, Mr. Osman Latief, Mr. Ibrahim Aswat, Mr. E. M. Patel, 
Mr. Moonsami Moonlight, Mr. V. Naidu, Mr. A. A. Pillay and Mr. Bapu 
Desai of Rustenburg; Mr. Manibhai Khandubhai, Mr. Nanalal Shah, 
Mr. Gabru, Mr. Omerji Sale, Mr. Ahmed Mahomed, Mr. Alibhai 
Akuji, Mr. S. D. Bobat of Potchefstroom, Mr. V. Appasami, Pandit 
Ramsundar, Mr. Lai Bahadur Singh, Mr. Dadlani, Mr. Gandhi and 
others were also present. Telegrams and letters came in from many 
places. The reporters of The Star and The Rand Daily Mail were present. 
The meeting began at 4 p.m. A translation of Mr. Abdul Gani’s speech 
is given below: 
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Welcome 

It has fallen to me once again to welcome the Indians from 
Johannesburg and the delegates who have come to participate 
in the deliberations over important questions concerning * our 
community. The act which was rejected by Lord Elgin has 
been passed again by the new parliament. Fortunately we were 
not under any illusion when we welcomed our Delegates on their 
return from England w'ith the victory they had won. We knew 
then that our work had just begun. However, ‘none of us had. any 
suspicion at the time that the same law would be re-enacted 
within 24 hours and that normal parliamentary procedure would be 
suspended for the purpose.* Suspension of parliamentary procedure 
is nothing surprising; but it is done only in a great emergency. 

How Bill Came to Be Passed 

If a state of real emergency had arisen and the country had to 
be saved, we could understand the rushing of a law through parlia- 
ment; but on this occasion it was merely a fight between the lion 
and the goat. 


WftiTE AND Brown 

While, on the one hand, there arc 250,000 whites who enjoy 
all political rights and the number goes on increasing monthly be- 
cause they can enter without restriction, there are, on the other hand, 
14,000 Indians whose number, it is said, increases by a hundred a 
month. It is in order to protect the all powerful whites that the 
Act to keep out Indians without a permit has been passed. People 
who do such a thing must be steeped in ill-will against us. Nor- 
mally, the Act would have been placed before the public for consi- 
deration for three months and the champions of the Act, which is to 
protect the rights of 250,000 whites, would have had to run the 
risk only of 300 Indians entering the Transvaid. 

How Is New Legislature? 

It is deliberately that I describe our legislators as the custo- 
dians of the rights of the whites alone. At any rate the members 
of the Council do nothing else. It is said that the Legislative Coun- 
cil has been charged with the task of preventing the enactment of 
laws against the blacks. In fact, that this was their duty was urged 
as a reason when it was demanded that the Bill be postponed for 
the night. But I must regretfully say that this was merely a ruse. 

* VitU “Johannesburg Letter”, p. 386. 
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How could the members become familiar in a night with a bill, 
which was admittedly very important and complicated? How 
' could the Council gauge within a night the feelings and opinions 
of those whose rights it was supposed to protect ? Could the Coun- 
cil have passed the Bill as carelessly if the members had been elec- 
ted by us? Could it have ignored our humble demand that the 
Bill be postponed to enable us to place our case before it? To prove 
that I am not making a mistake when I say this, I quote Mr. Curtis 
who is believed to be the author of this Bill. He said, ‘I am glad 
that this Bill has come up before the Council. However, I support 
Mr. Martin’s motion to postpone consideration of it for a night. If 
it is passed on the same day on which it is moved without discus- 
sion in either of the Houses, wc shall be placing a very big wea- 
pon in the hands of our opponents. The Bill was rejected by I^ord 
Elgin not because of its objects but because of some of its clauses. 
How many members can claim that they have carefully read all 
the clauses of the Bill? This Bill is an important and serious one. 
It r.'iises the question whether this land will continue to belong 
to the whites or become black.’ 

Don’t Indians Think? 

• 

While casting his vote in favour of the Bill, Mr. Purchas 
said that we looked at only one side of the question. We did not look 
to the interests of the whites. He also said that our English friends 
did not know the conditions in the Colony. In saying this 
Mr. Purchas has betrayed his ignorance of our case and of facts 
about our English friends. For his information I repeat that we 
know the conditions [of life] of the whites and we want to adapt 
ourselves to their ideas. That is why we have forgone our political 
rights and shown readiness to accept the law pertaining to trade 
and immigration without racial discrimination. If anyone says 
that we accept it because we cannot help it, he will be quite wrong. 
For had we wanted to do so, we could have fought against it, 
harassed both the Colonial and the India Offices and thus added 
to their worries. I claim credit for our community for we realized 
our position without compulsion and did not harass the Imperial 
Government. Again Mr. Purchas does not know our friends; 
for, if he did, he would find that many of our friends are renowned 
veteran Government servants. They would never go over to any 
party without careful thought. He who would accuse men like 
Sir William Bull, Sir Lepel Griffin, and Sir Raymond West of 
partisanship surely does not know them. It is needless to name 
the other famous Liberals. It is thanks to them that [the Colony 
gained responsible government and] members are elected to the 
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Council and the Assembly. Their motive in trying to secure justice 
for Indians from the rulers of the Transvaal is the same as that 
which made them show such unexampled generosity towards the 
Transvaal whites. Both according to tlicm and to us, responsible 
government means the right to manage one’s own aflairs and not 
the right to tyrannize over others who do not have the vote. The 
people of the Colony forget this dclinition of responsible govern- 
ment and disapprove of the restrictions in the constitution for safe- 
guarding the rights of the blacks. And that is* why even men like 
Sir Richard Solomon say tliat these restrictions are only nominal. 
This is our lot at the very beginning of responsible government. 

Lord Seluokne 

Our freedom was endangered when the Colony won respon- 
sible government; similarly we now become neivous Jis we read 
Lord Selbonie’s despatches. VVe had hoped tliat I.,ord Selborne, who, 
before the war, talked about our rights, would now, with better 
opportunities to do so, protect us the better. But I must respect- 
fully submit that, instead of working as a trustee, he has functioned 
as a partisan. Instead of having equal regard for all, he has been 
partial to the whites. • 

“Bribery Is Reugion of Indians” 

Let me comment on some matters mentioned in his communi- 
cations which arc published in the Blue book. His Lordship, on 
being given information about fal.se permits, levelled an unworthy 
and painful charge against us. His Excellency said, ‘Those who 
have come in contact with the people of the East know that they 
do not look upon getting their work done through bribery as 
irreligious. Thanks to this state of affairs the permit inspector 
succumbs to temptation for which he should never be given the 
opportunity.’ I know nothing about the habit of offering bribes 
among the people of the East, but I do know that even the lowest 
among the Indians knows that offering a bribe is bad. I must 
remind His Lordship that, in 1903, officials in the Asiatic Office 
at Johannesburg did accept bribes and that it was through the 
efforts of the British Indian Association that they were caught and 
dismissed. 

Is Bill Advantageous to Indians? 

Lord Selborne says that the Bill is advantageous to the 
Indian community; but we have shown that this is not at all so. 
His Lordship therefore accuses us of ovcr-rcaching ourselves ; but we 
can accuse him too of doing the same thing. According to him, it 
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is unfair of us to say that [under the Bill] our position becomes 
, inferior to that of the Kaffirs. I repeat what I said. The Kaffirs 
do not have to take out a pass as we have to; neither have they to 
have their children registered. 

ClIAROE AGAINST SiR LePEL 

Moreover, His Lordship has levelled a charge against Sir 
Lcpcl Griffin also and has criticized him for his remarks on the taking 
out of passes by women and children. But he has deliberately 
omitted the fact that Mr. Gandhi corrected Sir Lepcl’s minor mis- 
take on the .spot.’ And it is undoubtedly true that children will have 
to be registered. It must also be noted that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment would have made registration compulsory for women also 
if they had had their own way. 

Do Many Indians Enter without Permits? 

Many other matters arise from what Lord Selborne has 
written; but I cannot give an account of the.se here. I must mention 
one fact however. We can offer the same evidence to disprove 
Lord Sclborne’s contention — that many people enter without a 
permit — which he gives in order to uliow that they do. For the 
same proven offences which he uses against us show that the exist- 
ing system of permits is sufficient to catch holders of faked ones. 
Those who have presented the facts before Lord Selborne have 
not differentiated between those who have already entered with 
false permits and settled here and others who now try to enter with 
such permits. And in the charged atmosphere of the Transvaal 
a single instance of a faked permit appears magnified a hundred- 
fold. In his report of September 27, Mr. Chamney says that, during 
the last six months, 287 persons were found without permits or with 
false ones. Of these 165 have been found guilty and 122 are in 
the Colony but cannot be traced. Therefore, if Mr. Chamney’s 
findings are correct, 2 1 persons, on an average, enter every month 
with faked permits or without a permit altogether. Despite these 
facts, Mr. Curtis maintains that each month 100 Asiatics enter in 
this manner with faked permits. 

What Are We Fighting for? 

Our fight is not against particular clauses of the Bill but 
against the entire Bill and its objectives. It puts a dark blot on 
' us; it outrages our feelings. It presupposes that those to whom it 
applies are criminals. This makes our position worse in relation 
to Kaffirs and Malays, with whom we daily come in contact, by 

I VH» “Deputation to Lord Elgin”, p. 117. 
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marking us off from them in an objectionable manner. Conse- 
quently our status is depressed. Admittedly it no more t^an 
wounds our susceptibilities; but such an affront cannot be put up 
with indefinitely. One does not mind it much if one’s feelings are 
hurt on rare occasions and in some trivial matter. In fact, such 
things we suffer daily at the hands of the whites. But when our 
feelings are hurt on important matters and we are made to look 
small all the time, it would be cowardice and betrayal of our 
country for us to endure it all silently. Wc pthisc the whites be- 
cause they think in terms of the future; but if we are sincere in our 
praise, wc must emulate them. When we think of our future, should 
they not congratulate us? It is only right that they are ever 
active in defending their rigiits. Can’t wc then exert ourselves to 
preserve ours? 


What Did Whites Suffer? 

When President Kruger made it obligatory for the whites to 
take out passes, they were highly agitated. All South Africa re- 
sounded with protests against tlie way the late President had, 
according to them, thought up a way of disgracing them. In the 
end, the President had to give in, although the humiliation that 
w^ are being subjected to is far more serious than theirs. More- 
over there was a belter reason for taking stringent measures against 
them, for they were attacking the state. But we have never l>een 
accused of any action against states or society. Even the annual 
report of the Transvaal [Government] states that our people never 
give the police any trouble. In spite of this, a law has been passed, 
as I said before, in 24 hours as if wc were great criminals, and it 
now only awaits the sanction of the Imperial Government. 

Injury Added to Insult 

Again, wc raise our objection against the law not merely be- 
cause our feelings arc wounded. It will cause us great loss as well. 
Our experience is that any law applicable only to a section of the 
people always causes much suffering. It leads to other conse- 
quential enactments. Other laws arc framed on a similar basis. 
I do grant, however, that no Bill can be more severe than this. But 
that is no consolation. I can give examples to show that, even 
where such class legislation was not so designed, it did cause much 
harm and hardship. Never during the Boer regime was the Law [3j 
of 1885 enforced as harshly as it is today. Sir Hercules RobinSon 
(later Lord Rosemead) had in fact stipulated that this law would not 
apply to respectable Indians such as traders. But Lord Rosemead’s 
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view passed with him and the law was applied to us according to 
« its literal interpretation. The Bill confers such wide powers on the 
officials that, if they were unsympathetic, it might lead to much 
harassment. 


Example of Natal 

Even though the trading law applies both to the white and 
the black in ^ Natal, it has become oppressive [to the latter]. 
For there is much divergence between its interpretation [now] 
and the promises made [at the time of its enactment]. The 
understanding was that the rights of old traders would not be in- 
fringed. This has been thrown to the winds, and no Indian trader 
seems to be safe because of the way the law is now being enforced. 
Such insecurity prevails in the Cape too. We too were given pro- 
mises when the war broke out, but we got nothing besides. We 
must therefore realize that this Bill brings us to the brink of 
extinction. 

If Thumb-impression, Why Not Ten Finger-prints? 

We arc being asked why, if we bad willingly agreed to give 
the thumb-impressions, should we now object to giving impressions 
of the ten digits under compulsion ? This question would suggest 
that the whole affair was merely one of the thumb or the fingers. As 
a matter of fact, our struggle raises a very big issue. Looking at it 
from another point of view, we find that we do many things willingly 
and feel no indignity in doing them. But the same things we 
will not do under compulsion. We look up>on the law of compul- 
sory registration as the sting of a scorpion. But mere argument 
cannot make the whites understand [our point of view]. They 
have a suspicion that we wish to swamp the Colony witli 
Indians. Mr. Roy believes that, if we did entertain such a desire, 
it would be but natural. But we deny this. Mr. Smuts has said 
that the Bill has two objects. One is to separate the Indians who 
have the right to stay from those who do not have the right. The 
other is to give Indians, who are lawfully [in the Colony], permits 
which contain more details so as to enable [the Government] to 
detect those who enter the Transvaal in the future without a per- 
mit. All this can be done very easily, quickly and inexpensively 
< — ^with the consent of the Indian community — by virtue of the laws 
that are already in force. We have agreed to help the Govern- 
ment at all times. I, therefore, put forward the following propo- 
sal today in your name so that the two objects mentioned by 
Mr. Smuts can be achieved without having to pass the new Bill. 
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The Proposal 

This was in fact done during Lord Milner’s time and both he 
and Captain Fowle were happy with the Indian community. 
This is the proposal that I make: 

(1) The Government should fix a day for the simultaneous 
examination of all the permits. 

(2) Either all of them should be stamped with the seal of 
the Colonial Secretary or, where the existing permits 
are genuine, they should be replaced by new oncs'and 
their form and contents should be decided on in con* 
sultation with the Indian community. 

(3) Instead of the two documents, a permit and a registra* 
tion [certificate] that are taken out at present, only one 
should be issued to Indians. 

(4) Permits should also be issued to boys and girls who 
have come of age. 

(5) No Indian should get a trade licence if he docs not 
produce his permit. 

(6) The children of lawful Indian residents should also 
receive permits. 

(7) Temporary permits should be issued only after a surety 
approved by the Colonial Secretary is produced. 

These proposals, if accepted, would solve all problems. It is 
undoubtedly true that the observance of some of the provisions 
will depend on the goodwill of the Indian community; for 
example, not getting a trade licence without first having a permit. 
But in such matters we ask the Government to trust us. Again 
this [state of affairs] will not last long, for the whole problem will 
have to be solved quickly. Moreover, these problems are not covered 
by the registration law; other laws will be required to solve them. 

Appeal 

In your name, I appeal to the Government to accept our 
proptosals. That will end their conflict with the Imperial Govern- 
ment. We do not want to be always complaining to the Imperial 
Government. We want to live honourably in goodwill and amity 
with the Mdiites under the aegis of the local Government and thus 
to respect the wishes of the whites. But all that can be done only 
if they regard us as human beings, grant that wc have the same 
feelings that they have ; that we are fit to enjoy the same rights as 
they under the great British Empire. But if, unfortunately, this 
cannot convince the Gk>vernment of this unpalatable 

6-26 
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truth and of the justice of our demands, we shall have no alter- 
native but to ask for the protection of the Imperial Government, 
'which it is bound to give. Whenever the weak are oppressed 
the strong, it is the duty of the Imperial Government to come to 
their help. I draw the attention of this meeting to the resolu- 
tions passed by the [executive] Committee of the Association. I 
thank you all for having attended this meeting. May God help 
us. May He give the officials the good sense to realize that our 
{letition is just* and to grant it in the belief that we have no 
Strength save our truthfulness. May they, at the beginning of 
their rule, give us hopes for the future! (Applause.) 

The speech was read by Mr. Nanalal Shah in English. Mr. Ally then 
moved the first resolution. 


First Resolution 

This meeting convened by the British Indian Association respect- 
fully protests against the Asiatic Law Amendment Bill as being 
unnecessary and degrading to the Indian community. 

[Haji] Ojer Ally 

I am happy to move this resolution. I was a member of the 
Deputation that went to England. The labours of the Deputation 
have been reduced to nought. No one can say that we are not 
loyal subjects. Though a law-abiding people, we are oppressed. 
We have not assembled here to defend those who enter with faked 
permits or with none. Let the Government drive them out if they 
want to, but it- is unjust to punish the genuine permit-holders for 
the offences of the others. It has been stated in the new parliament 
that the existing law is not enough to expel the offending Indians. 
But that is not true. Let the Government, if they like, enact a law 
that no one without a permit can carry on trade or hawking or 
take up employment. If this is done, how can any Indian live 
on in the Transvaal without a permit? When the Deputation 
was in England, a petition was sent [from here] to say that the 
members of the Deputation did not represent the community as 
a whole. There are Indians of all communities in this meeting. 
Delegates from all the towns are here. If there is anyone here 
who is opposed to that Deputation, let him speak up. Lord Selbome’s 
tirade against us is undeserved. It is really strange that the Bill 
which Lord Elgin had rejected should be re-introduced. The 
^ Ihesident has pointed out that the Bill was passed within 24 hours; 
but I say that it was passed within an hour and a half. Would 
the British people lose their sense of justice? If so, let the Proclama- 
tion Queen [Victoria] and King Edward’s message be withdrawn. 
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If this Bill is passed, we shall be looked upon as criminals by 
the whole world. It is shameful that Mr. Smuts should call us 
coolies. When I was in England, I was made a member of the 
National Liberal Club. Even the lords respected me. If this 
Bill is passed, I will not stay in this land a moment longer. Rather 
than pass such laws, the Government had better drive us out of the 
Colony. 

Essop Mian 

• 

I support the resolution moved by Mr. Aliy. It is ple&sing 
to find that we can get together at a critical time [like this]. I 
believe Lord Selborne has been ill-disposed towards us from the 
outset. He has always regarded us all as coolies and no better 
than locusts. They fought the Boers on our behalf but have now 
handed the country back to them. And the Boers have re-enacted 
the law. Will Lord Elgin now sign the same Bill which he once 
refused to sign? We have to fight with all our strength. There 
is goodwill for us in England, and we hope to obtain redress for 
our grievances there. Let Mr. Chamney put his thumb-impression 
on our permits if he likes. Who will then be able to erase those 
thumb-marks? [jiV] The fact that the Government does not even 
forward our telegram shows that we are not going to get justice 
here. We can never accept such a law. 

Coovadia 

I also support Mr. Ally’s resolution. It is our duty to put up 
a struggle. The Ordinance is obnoxious and I appeal to everyone 
to refuse to submit to it. 

Haji Habib 

I support this resolution. Lord Selborne is sorry that the 
Ordinance was not approved by the Imperial Government for he 
believes that, without it, he will not be able to fulfil the promise he 
made to a handful of whites. But does he not regret not having made 
good his promise to the Indian community before the war ? Which 
is more important — his promise given to a handful of whites or 
the one given to the thirty crores of Indians ? Again, whose words 
arc more important — those of Lord Selborne or those of the late 
Queen Victoria and King-Emperor Edward? The whites say that this 
country belongs exclusively to them. Let us think this over. There 
are [in the Colony] nearly a hundred thousand Indians,! five million 

I For oensos and Permit OSScc figures for Indian population in the Colony, 
9idi ‘‘Interview to Th* Tribtai ^ , p. 1. 
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Kaffirs and the rest Malays and Cape Boys. Only when these 
people are all banished from the country can this be called a white 
'man’s land. Let them send the Kaffirs away to Abyssinia, the 
Indians to India, the Chinese to China, the Malays to their native 
land and the Cape Boys to St. Helena. Then, certainly, this will 
become the land of the whites. Then we shall see how the affairs 
of the country are managed. We shall always need three things 
to put up a fight against this law or any other fight for that matter: 
those who wilLfight, and the means to fight, that is, money and 
•unity. The first we already have; the second we can procure; the 
third, unity, we lack. That we must bring about anyhow. 

JusAB Haji Vali 

Are we supposed to be thieves or free-booters that even a 
Kaffir policeman can accost and detain us wherever we happen 
to be going? We have begged them [for our rights] for long. We 
can no longer trust the word of the whites. We will continue 
to fight by constitutional means. But self-help is necessary. 
To save the country from degradation, it is necessary for us to 
educate ourselves. 


Ramsundar Pandit 

The mother gives her child milk, but a step-mother eats him 
up. The Government is like a step-mother. The Grand Old 
Man of India, Dadabhai Naoroji, spent a lifetime in trying to get 
redress for Indian grievances but that redress has not been obtained. 
We should follow the example of Japan and unite, become industrious 
and educate ourselves. 1 think it is better to go to gaol than to 
submit to this law. In England women go to gaol in defence of 
their rights; how can we men be afraid of doing so? What does 
it matter if we have to die for our motherland ? We should follow 
the example of great men like Babu Surendranath Baneijea. I 
think it is better to return to India than to live on here in humiliation. 
Messrs Vaza, Khurshedji, M. V. Naidu and K. N. Dadlani also 
supported the resolution and it was then passed unanimously. 

Second Resolution 

This meeting convened under the auspices of the British Indian 
Association denies the allegation of illegal influx of Indians on a wholesale 
scale into the Transvaal^ and, in order to satisfy the Government and 
the people, offers to submit to voluntary re-registration as was done by 
the community during Lord Milner’s time and in the manner indicated 
in the chairman’s speech thus fulfilling practically all the requirements 
of the Bill without its offensive character. 
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Abdul Rehman 

I move this resolution. I do not understand it fully. *But 
I consider myself bound to follow the Association. There is no 
chance of securing any relief from the Dutch Government. Mr. Smuts 
has pointed out that the war was fought on our account; this means 
that we can expect nothing favourable from the Dutch Government. 
As to Lord Sclborne, why should he do us a good turn? 

Mr. Rees has left our Committee* saying that Lord Selbome’s 
despatch is unanswerable. But our chairman has given a Very 
appropriate reply to it. We do not have even the vote. We have 
a lot to learn from the Dutch. They arc courageous and that is 
why they have got their kingdom back. Shall we give in? It 
is better to go to gaol than submit to this law. 

Messrs Ibrahim Gata, M. P. Fancy, S. D. Bobat, Abdul Rehman 
Moti, Mohanlal Khanderia, T. Naidu and V. Appasami supported 
the resolution and it was passed unanimously. 

Third REsoLxmoN 

In the event of the humble request embodied in the Second Resolution 
not being accepted by the 'local Government, this meeting requests 
full Imperial protection by reason of the fact that the Indian community 
has no voice in electing the government [of this country] and is a very 
small and weak community. 

Nadirshah Cama 

I move this resolution. We must understand the nature of 
this law. It is very humiliating. We wish to live in peace and 
amity with the whites, but we will not be their slaves. Let those 
who have entered by fraudulent means be driven out. If all of us 
hold together, no harm will come to us. We demand no political 
rights. We have changed our permits several times. We gave 
thumb-impressions on Lord Milner’s advice. During President 
Kruger’s lifetime Lord Selbornc was our trustee. After the President’s 
death Lord Selborne hcis become another Kruger. This law is not 
meant for the Hottentots or Kaffirs; why then should it apply only 
to us? I believe that though my skin is. black, my heart is whiter 
than any white’s. Our Committee is fighting for us in England 
and our Delegates have returned victorious. We need not, therefore, 
lose heart. Whatever may happen, we will never accept this law. 
It will degrade us in the eyes of the whole world. Does Mr. Smuts 
want to wreak vengeance on us for the war? We have many 


* South Afinca British Indian Committee in England 
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difficulties to face. Even if the Imperial Government gives its 
•sanction to the law, I will never accept it. 

• E. M. Aswat 

The Act was enacted by the British; and now the Dutch are 
ruling. But they are not to be blamed. If a dog is hit by a stone, 
he bites the person who threw the stone at him, not the stone. We 
shall not eat the Boer Government’s land. It was the locusts 
which ate up tibe crop. I will not accept this law. 

Gabru 

This law has a sting like that of a snake. If King-Emperor 
Edward does not give us justice, darkness will descend everywhere. 
Why must we be classed with all other Asiatics? Are we to be 
refused even those rights enjoyed by whites who are not British 
citizens ? 

Gaurishankar Vyas 

The resolution embodying the appeal is an obsequious one. 
But so let it be. I would remind you all of the resolution we 
passed last September at the Empire Theatre. That theatre has 
been glutted by a fire, but the words spoken there live on. If, 
in accordance with those words, you cannot go to gaol, you may 
leave the country, but do not accept slavery by taking out passes 
according to this law. I was present at the Benares Congress. At 
that time Lala Lajpat Rai described how the Bengalis had acted 
like lions. We too have to act likewise. 

This resolution was supported by Messrs E. M. Patel, A. Desai, 
Omerji Sale, Ahmed Mahomed and A. A. Pillay and was passed 
unanimously. 

Fourth Resolution 

This meeting authorizes the chairman to submit these resolutions 
by cable to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Secretary of 
State for India and the Viceroy of India. 

Imam Abdul Kadir 

Freedom is the supreme thing; the spread of Islam was made 
possible by freedom. The British Government fought for the 
eradication of slavery in Zanzibar. Will that Government now 
^ fbrce slavery upon us here? Lord Selborne has accused us of 
bribery. If the European official had done justice without taking 
bribes who would have offered him bribes ? I shall never 
accept the imposition of slavery by those who have been sent 
here as [our] trustees by the Imperial Government. 
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Osman Latibf 

For a long time now, we have held meetings about this. • We 
must have courage. We are being blamed for the poverty of the 
Transvaal whites. But what about the whites in the Orange River 
Colony who go on declaring themselves insolvent? Surely, there 
are no Indians there. We have got ourselves registered several 
times over; shall we go on doing so endlessly? The whites admit 
that, when their forefathers were still barbarians^ ours were civilized. 
How then can we, their descendants, bear this law? 

Manibhai Khandubhai 

In this world, anything else can be conquered; but the mind 
of man is unconquerable. Whatever the sufferings we have to 
undergo, we must oppose this law. As for myself I will never accept it. 
Mr. Bomanshah and Mr. Bapu Desai also supported the resolution, 
and it was passed unanimously. 

Meaning of Second REsoLxmoN 

Mr. Abdul Rehman had said that many people did not understand 
the Second Resolution; they felt that there was no difference between 
it and the Bill itself. Repaying to this Mr. Gandhi said: 

It is after serious consideration by the leaders, and with their approval, 
that the Second Resolution is placed before the meeting. Nevertheless, 
I take upon myself all responsibility for it. I feel that the success of our 
Deputation to England was due solely to the fact that we had earlier 
taken out fresh permits and registers on Lord Milner’s advice. If we 
had obstinately held out at that time, our plight would have become 
worse. Lord Milner has written a letter to Tht Titnes in our 
favour. That is, I think, because he understood the facts put before 
him by the Deputation. For Our part, just as we demand our rights 
vigorously and deny accusations against us where they are false, so 
should we admit our faults when we realize them. Illegal entry by 
Indians is not as extensive as the whites allege. We must nevertheless 
confess that some Indians do enter in this manner. The more this happens 
the more severe will be the restrictions on us. The Government argue 
that they cannot exercise an effective check [on illicit immigration] 
with the existing permits. According to them, the thumb-impressions 
on some are not clear, and a person sometimes sells his permit at one 
place and his register at another. This is true to some extent; as a 
community, however, we do not accept this charge. But the Government 
do not believe us. It would only be right for us therefore to try to inspire 
confidence in them. There would therefore be nothing wrong if we agreed 
to take out permits in the form acceptable to us, without the compulsion 
of law. We therefore place the proposal before the Government that 
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they give up the idea of passing the Act and we voluntarily take out 
fresh permits. If it is accepted, it will do us credit; the Government 
will 'have faith in us; we may even be consulted in future when new 
legislation is contemplated, and above all the new Bill may be abandoned. 
Anything voluntarily accepted by us cannot be regarded as humiliation. 
Another outcome of our proposal will be that our humility, forbearance 
and good sense will be appreciated in England. To prevent the passage 
of this Bill, there is, apart of course from gaol-going, no better remedy 
than this. Moreovet, such [a system of] permits will be based on mutual 
understanding. If therefore at any time we were confronted with any 
inordinate hardship, we could refuse to act on the understanding. 

If gaol-going— which we have been contemplating — comes after 
this proposal, it will appear more graceful. The ultimate remedy is, 
of course, gaol-going. The fact that this time we have not passed any 
resolution about going to gaol does not mean that, if the Bill is passed, 
we are not to court imprisonment. No one should put the idea of going 
to gaol out of his mind. 

After a vote of thanks to the chair, the meeting dispersed. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 6-4-1907 


419. CABLE TO SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLONIES^ 

J OH ANNESBURG, 

April 6, 1907 
[to 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies] 

London 

# 

mass meeting BRITISH INDIANS MARCH 29tH ATTENDANCE 1500 
PASSED RESOLUTIONS PROTESTING AGAINST ASIATIC LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL RECENTLY PASSED BY TRANSVAAL PARLIAMENT. SUGGESTED 
VOLUNTARY REGISTRATION EXCHANGE FOR PRESENT CERTIFICATES 
HELD BY COMMUNITY. FORM NEW CERTIFICATES TO BE MUTUALLY 
AGREED. ALL REQUIREMENTS OF BILL SATISFIED BY PROPOSAL 
WITHOUT OFFENSIVE CHARACTER BILL. IF COMPROMISE NOT 
ACCEPTED ASSOCIATION REQUEST IMPERIAL INTERVENTION ON BEHALF 
BRITISH INDIANS WHO REPRESENT WEAK VOTELESS MINORITY. 
immediately ON PASSAGE BILL WHICH WAS RUSHED THROUGH 
PARLIAMENT TWENTYFOUR HOURS ASSOCIATION REQUESTED 
GOVERNMENT FORWARD CABLE TO YOU BUT LATTER REFUSED 
ADDING NO OBJECTION ASSOCIATION GABUNO DIRECTLY. HENCE 

I A similar cable was sent to Reuter for release to neynpapers. 
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THIS GABLE. FURTHER REPRESENTATION FOLLOWS AFTER RESULT 
NEGOTIATIONS LOCAL GOVERNMENT. > 

British Indian Association 

Colonial Office Records; C.O. 291/122 


420. CABLE TO S. A. B. /. COMMITTEE^ 

• Johannesburg, 

April 6, im 

TO 

South Africa British Indian Committee 
London 

report* registrar ASIATICS PUBLISHED COMPLETE VINDICATION INDIAN 
POSITION. NO EVIDENCE WHOLESALE SURREPTITIOUS ENTRY. 
ALTOGETHER ALLEGED ENTRY 800 ASIATICS WITHOUT PERMTTS OR 
[with] STOLEN PERMITS, NO ANALYSIS GIVEN. PROBABLY REPORT 
MEANS THESE ENTRIES DURING FIVE YEARS. SHOWS ALLEGATIONS 
ANTI-ASIATICS BASELESS. ALSO COMMUNITY GENERALLY NOT 
INVOLVED. AS FIGURES GIVEN MANY CONVICTED BANISHED. RAND 
DAILY MAIL COMMENTING sAyS REPORT DOES NOT PROVE NECESSITY 
NEW BILL. IT PROVES CLEARLY PRESENT MACHINERY QUITE GOOD. 
INDIAN DEPUTATION WAITED COLONIAL SECRETARY PLACED COMPROMISE 
BEFORE HIM. REPLY INDECISIVE. SYMPATHETIC INFLUENCES WORKING. 

British Indian Association 

Colonial Office Records: C.O. '291/122 


421. MEETING OF NATAL INDIAN CONGRESS 

[April 8, 1907] 

Resolution of Sympathy for Transvaal Indians 

A largely attended meeting of the Natal Indian Congress was held 
on Monday the 8th at about 8.30 p.m. under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Dawad Mahomed. Many members were present. After the minutes 
of the last meeting and the accounts, etc., had been passed, a resolution, 
moved by Mr. Motilal Dewan and seconded by Mr. Peeran Mahomed, 
was passed expressing the sympathy of the Natal Indian Congress for 
the Transvaal Indians in their campaign against the Asiatic [Regis- 
tration] Bill and appealing to the Imperial Government to accord 

* This was forwarded to the Uader-Secretary of State for the Colonies by 
L. W. Ritch on A|ml 9. 

* '‘Chainney*s Report**, 413-4. 
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adequate protecdon to the Indian conununity. The Secretaries were 
ask^ to cable the resoludon to the Imperial Government. 

. Omar Haji Amod Zaveri’s Resignation 

After this, the resignation of Mr. Omar Haji Amod Zaveri, who 
intends to go to India, was placed before the Congress for consideration. 
Mr. Gandhi, who was present at the meeting, said that the Congress 
had no alternative but to accept Mr. Zaveri’s resignation, and added 
that^ though there *was no other Indian who could fill the void, the 
best solution was to appoint Mr. Dada Osman .as Joint Secretary. 

Mr. Abdul Kadir was of the opinion that Mr. Zaveri’s resignation 
should be accepted with effect from the date of his departure and that 
it would be only right to hold another meeting to consider his resignation 
and the appointment of another Secretary. 

Mr. Peeran Mahomed also supported Mr. Abdul Kadir’s view 
and the subject of the resignation and appointment [of a successor] 
was postponed till the next meeting. 

Mr. Lawrence’s letter suggesting the admission of young persons [to 
membership of the Congress] at reduced rates of subscription was then 
taken up for consideration. After some deliberation, a resolution moved 
by Mr. Gandhi and seconded by Mr. Abdul Kadir was unanimously 
passed, appointing a committee consisting of Mr. Dawad Mahomed, 
the two Secretaries, Mr. Peeran Mahomed, Mr. Abdul Kadir, Mr. Abdul 
Haji Adam, Mr. Ismail Gora Mahomed and Mr. Gandhi to meet 
Mr. Lawrence and his friends [in this connection]. The committee 
was asked to suggest the necessary changes in the rules, regulations and 
the constitution of the Congress. The meeting then dispersed. 

After the scheduled meeting was over, Mr. Gandhi made a short 
speech. He pointed out that malaria appeared to have broken out 
in epidemic form among the Indians on the east coast of Umgeni,> and 
it was necessary for the community to help them to the utmost. Young 
men who could spare the time should attend to the poor patients. 
Dr. Nanji had offered all possible help, and if volunteers came forward 
to tend the sick, much useful work could be done. It would redound 
to the fair name of the community and the volunteers would earn the 
gratitude of poor patients. Even a single individual could do much. 
The main thing to do was to go to the river bank, find the patients, 
inquire about their condition and report to the Congress Secretaries and 
to Dr. Nanji. Many young men had already come forward to do this 
work with zeal. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 13-4-1907 

^ Viii **Malaria and Duty of Indians’** pp. 373-4* 



422. LETTER TO ''THE NATAL ADVERTISER'^^ 


Maritzburo, 
April 9, 1907 

[to 

The Editor 

THE NATAL ADVERTISER 

Durban] 

sir. 

You, as well as your contemporary The Natal Mercury^ have 
commented adversely upon Reuter’s telegram regarding the report of 
the Registrar of Asiatics, published in the Transvaal, on the working 
of the permit system. If the facts as you state were true, every word 
stated by you would be justified, and in order to deserve the credit for 
honesty, which you have been good enough to give me, I should 
undoubtedly have to recall all I have said in public in opposition to the 
allegations as to illegal Asiatic influx into the Transvaal on a wholesale 
basis. Happily for the cause I have the privilege of serving, it is not 
necessary for me to withdraw anything I have hitherto said, for the 
simple reason that Reuter’s agency has been instrumental— quite 
unwittingly — in telegraphing an utter mis-statement. It will now be 
difficult to entirely undo the mischief created. Reuter’s telegram stated 
that out of 12,543 registrations only 4,144 were accepted as valid. This 
is a condensation of a statement in the report which I have before me, 
and the condensation gives a meaning opposite to the one intended 
by the writer of the report. Allow me to state the position as briefly 
as I can. Registration is not to be mixed up with the taking out of 
permits. In 1903 there were 12,543 Asiatics at least in the Transvaal 
with lawful authority. Lord Milner some time during the year issued 
instructions to enforce Law 3 of 1885 and to exact from those Asiatics 
who had not paid the amount to the late Boer Government, and in 
order to establish a uniform system of registration, he advised the Indian 
community to take out new certificates, both for those who had taken 
out certificates before and those who had not. 

This position the Indian community voluntarily accepted in order 
to please His Lordship. What Mr. Chamney says in his report is that 
out of 12,543 men who presented themselves for registration, 4,144 

1 The Editor, The NeUal Adaertuer, rcfdied as fotlows: . .At we are not in 
posieisioD as yet of the report itself, we are unable to decide between hir. Gandhi’s 
interpretation of it and Reuter’s. ...” 
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were able to make good their claim for exemption from payment of 
How many claimants were rgected is not stated, but the point is 
perfectly clear that this registration did not affect the validity of the 
permits already issued. As a matter of fact, registration was granted 
only in favour of those who were in possession of permits. The statement 
wired by Reuter, therefore, means that all but 4,144 had to pay the 
sum of ^3 in order to take out registration certificates, which did not 
in any way replace the permits already issued, so that your inference 
that 8,000 have managed to enter the Colony illegally is quite wide of 
the mark. The fact that 144 Asiatics died, and only four of their permits 
were recovered proves nothing except that the dead men forgot to return 
their permits in anticipation. There is no law with reference to the 
return of these documents, and it should be remembered that the men 
died not in the Transvaal, but in India. The only paragraph, therefore, 
in the report under discussion, dealing with illegal influx, is that wherein 
876 men are alleged to have been found without permits or with stolen 
permits. Assuming the accuracy of the figures given by Mr. Chamney, 
all that has been proved is that about fifty stragglers per month entered 
the Transvaal on false permits or without any. I will not trespass on 
your courtesy by entering into further discussion beyond stating, without 
meaning any disparagement to Mr. Chamney, that he, lacking the 
judicial spirit, has not been able to distinguish between suspicion and 
proof, and has made statements which do not bear a judicial scrutiny. 
They are no more than assertions unsupported by facts, though, as 1 
have already stated, even the one assertion made in support of an illegal 
influx is capable of being very much boiled down. There is, however, 
nothing in that report to prove that there has been any encouragement 
on the part of the Indian community as a whole to an illegal entry nor 
of illegal influx on a wholesale basis. No one has ever denied the existence 
altogether of illegal entries, but it is the wholesale basis that has been 
challenged, and Mr. Chamney’s report, even taken as it is, without 
considering the natural defects I have drawn attention to, furnishes a 
complete vindication of the British Indian position. Incidentally, 1 
might mention that your Johannesburg contemporary, The Rand Daily 
Mail, who had the opportunity of reading the report itself, has come to 
the conclusion opposite to yours, and it now asks whether, after all, 
the new Bill is any cure for the evil of illegal entries so far as they have 
been proved. 


TAs Jfatal Advertiser, 11-4-1907 


Tows^ tie,, 

M. K. Gandhi 



423. CHAMNEY'S REPORT 

Our Johannesburg correspondent’s summary of Mr. Ghamney’s 
Report is well worth the reading. It bears out three things : Mr. Chamney’s 
hatred of the Indian community, his lack of a sense of justice and the 
validity of the facts stated by the Indian commumty. 

Mr. Chamney’s hatred is in evidence in every line he has written. 
He has made mountains out of molehills, and has at times made unfounded 
statements. He says that many people sell old registers for large sunts of 
money but has not been able to adduce any evidence. He has mentioned 
876 persons as having entered without permits, but docs not indicate 
how they did it. He does not have the rights of a magistrate and cannot 
therefore say of a particular person that he has entered unlawfully. 
He can only express his suspicion of people having entered without 
permits. However, when he asserts that some persons have come in 
without permits, it only shows his animus and lack of a sense of justice. 
Again, he says that the many Indians who were sent back from Durban 
and others who entered surrep^titiously and were arrested arc not included 
in the 876 mentioned earlier. Not one of these facts has any relevance 
to establishing the number of people who have entered unlawfully. He 
has brought in these facts only to magnify the issue. 

Despite this exaggerated statement of facts, it is not proved that 
the Indian community gets many persons to enter without permits or 
that many persons do in fact enter without them. Even if Mr. Chamney’s 
figure is correct, it will only mean that 50 pcrmitlcss Indians have entered 
the Transvaal each month; it will be quite improper to term this an 
invasion. Again, Mr. Chamney’s Report bears out the Indian community’s 
statement that the new Bill is absolutely unnecessary. He points out 
that there is nothing in the existing law to compel a person to give his 
thumb-impression. This is not true, for the Indian community has 
never been unwilling to give thumb-impressions. Besides, if anyone 
refuses, he can be charged with staying on [in the Colony] without a 
permit and brought before a court, where he will have to give his 
thumb-impression. The new Bill, then, is superfluous if it is only 
for taking a thumb-impression. Now Mr. Chamney also says that the 
law as it stands is inadequate to prevent children from entering the 
Colony. If that were really so, then [how is it that] we do not find any 
restrictions in the new Bill on the entry of children accompanying their 
parents[?] This means that the new law does not provide that remedy 
and that the new Bill is therefore altogether useless. Even The Rand 
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Daily Mail now admits this. Taking all this into consideration, we 
see that Mr. Ghamney’s Report cannot at all be taken seriously. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 13-4-1907 


424. OMAR HAJI AMOD ZAVERPS RESIGNATION 

Mr. Omar Haji Amod Zaveri has, owing 'to some other very im- 
portant work, resigned his office of Joint Secretary of the Natal Indian 
Congress. Mr. Omar Zaveri is unique and unrivalled not only in 
Natal, but in the whole of South Africa. It is, in our view, no exaggera- 
tion at all to say that there is no Indian who is his peer. He will be leav- 
ing [for India] very shortly. In honouring him we shall be honour- 
ing ourselves. The Congress will, of course, felicitate him. But we hope 
that other bodies also will honour him on their own to show their appre- 
ciation of his equal regard for all. It is not necessary to hold separate 
functions. Other bodies besides the Congress can honour him [sepa- 
rately] at the same place and time; and that will only be propwr. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 13-4-1907 


425. TALE OF WOE IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Many persons have suggested to us that we should publish an ac- 
count of the hardships we suffer in South Africa. The book should in- 
clude a translation of petitions, etc., up to date. There is no doubt that 
such a book*, if published, would be useful and give much food for 
thought. It may perhaps run to a thousand pages and cannot be 
brought out at a low price. A copy will cost five shillings. We cannot 
venture on such a publication unless a sale of 500 copies is assured in 
advance. We shall be in a position to consider the matter further, if the 
gentlemen who wish to see the book in print write to us further about it. 

[From Gujarati] 

' Indian Opinion, 13-4-1907 


* It was not; however, published. 



426. EX-SUPERINTENDENT ALEXANDER 


For a long time now, the discussion has gone on about presenting 
an address, on behalf of the Indian community, to Mr. Alexander, the 
retired Police Superintendent. Much time has elapsed since. The 
longer we take over it the more it reveals our fickleness. We therefore 
suggest to the leaders of the community that they fulfil without further 
delay the task undertaken by them. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 13-4-1907 

427. PROFESSOR GOKHALE'S GREAT ENDEAVOUR 

Prof. Gokhale is at present on a tour of ;India; [he is visiting] 
and making speeches at a number of places on the [political] situation 
in the country. The principal aim of this tour is to bring Hindus 
and Muslims together. Wherever he goes, both the communities 
heartily welcome him. They, entertain him at dinner parties — a thing 
which did not happen before. In the course of his tour he visited the 
Aligarh College, where the students welcomed him with great respect. 
In a speech on the occasion, he pointed out that, without self-help, 
we would not be rid of our miseries. He was the guest of Nawab 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk of the College. A magnificent banquet was given 
there in his honour. He also visited Allahabad, Lucknow, Lahore, 
Amritsar and other places, and through his speeches he has contributed 
towards awakening and unifying the people. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 13-4-1907 


428. EDUCATION IN AFGHANISTAN 

Dr. Abdul Gani, the Head of [the] Education [Department] in 
Afghanistan, is setting up schools in Kabul. He has divided Kabul into 
forty wards for that purpose. Besides, the work of translating good books 
for Habibia University is also going on. So is the task of imparting medi- 
cal education. A programme of industrial education is likely to start 
this month. They are also thinking of sending out students for educa- 
tion in Europe and Japan at state expense. 

[From Gujarati] 

InSan Opinion, 13-4-1907 



429. INDIAN LANDOWNERS IN DURBAN 


The following schedule gives the value of land [in pounds] in the 
possession of Indians during 1906-7. 


WARD 

INDIAN 1.AND 

OTHER 

TOTAL 

1 

14,480 

1 140,570 

1155,050 

2 

26,600 

1449,150 

1475,750 

3 

19,690 

1938,340 

1958,030 

4 

340,790 

1857,770 

2198,560 

5 

45,920 

1316,910 

1362,830 

6 

105,680 

907,530 

1014,210' 

7 

28,380 

932,620 

951,0002 


532,5403 

9542,890 

10125,4304 


One sees from the table that the value of land held by Indians 
is only 5 per cent, of the total value of the land in the country. In fact, 
it is likely that some of this land is mortgaged. The whites’ fears are 
therefore unwarranted. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 13-4-1907 

430. JOHANNESBURG LETTER 
Deputation to Smuts 

I wrote last week that a deputation would wait upon Mr. Smuts 
and place before him the resolution passed at the mass meeting.^ 
Mr. Smuts had fixed Thursday the 4th for the interview. Under a 
special arrangement with the General Manager of the Railways, 
Messrs Abdul Gani, Goovadia, Essop Mian, Haji Ojer Ally, Moon- 
light and Gandhi travelled from Johannesburg to Pretoria by the 
8.35 express train. At Pretoria they were joined by Messrs Mahomed 
Haji Joosab and Gaurishankar Vyas. They reached the Colonial 
Office exactly at 12, where Mr. Ghamney was also present. 

Mr. Gandhi narrated all the facts to Mr. Smuts. He reminded 
Mr. Smuts that the Indian community had had itself registered several 
times. He said that Mr. Chamney’s Report supported the Indian con- 
tention and showed in other ways also that the Indians were trust- 
worthy. It was with the help of the Indian co mm unity that officials of 

I, 3 ^ Clearly, these figures contain printing errors. 

* VkU “Johannesburg Letter”, p. 391. 
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the Asiatic Office who took bribes had been arrested. Taking all this 
into consideration, Mr. Gandhi said, the Government should, on. this 
occasion, agree to the proposal of voluntary registration made in the 
Second Resolution passed by the mass meeting. 

Then Mr. Haji Ojer Ally advanced further arguments to bear out 
what Mr. Gandhi had said and drew Mr. Smuts’s attention to the loyalty 
of the Indian community. Messrs Abdul Gani and Elssop Mian also used 
other arguments and pointed out the difficulties they had in bringing 
servants, etc. [from India]. 

Mr. Smuts listened to this carefully for more than three quarters 
of an hour. At the end he said that he had heard several things for the 
first time, and these he said he would inquire into and send a written 
reply*; but the deputation should not interpret this to mean that the 
Government would agree to the Second Resolution. 

This reply means that a situation has now arisen which is simi> 
lar to that which existed when the Deputation waited upon Lord Elgin, 
and that the Second Resolution might have some eflect if a third party 
could explain the matter to Mr. Smuts. Accordingly, Mr. Polak saw 
Mr. Gregorowski on Friday, and the latter expressed sympathy. Much 
appears to depend on Mr. Chamney. If he says that he can, according 
to the Indian proposal, regftter pwiople without legislation, Mr. Smuts 
will very probably accept it. Mr. Polak appears to have done very 
good work at Pretoria. He spent the whole of Friday meeting people. 
He saw the editors of the Pretoria News and The Transvaal Advertiser, and 
also Mr. De Vet. None of them had really understood the facts be- 
fore, but they have now begun to do so and have moreover promised 
to give all possible help. 

Chamney’s Report* 

Mr. Chamney’s Report for the year 1906 has been published. It 
says that 12,899 permits had been issued to Asiatics till December 31, 
1905. The Government’s decision was to issue permits to those Asiatics 
who had been resident in the Transvaal before the war. It was diffi- 
cult to ascertain who the old residents of the Transvaal were as the 
registers maintained before 1899 had been lost. Moreover, as receipts 
were issued [without names?] to those who paid the £3 tax, it was 
impossible to determine who had paid the amount [jiV]. Many pw- 
sons used to sell these certificates at high prices. Of the 12,343 permit- 
holders, 4,144 had earlier paid £3 each. On some registers it was 
found that something had been over-written in Hindustani which would 
suggest that the registers must have originally belonged to other per- 
sons. In the issue of permits the concurrence of two authorities is at 

» Vide ‘‘Johannesburg Letter”, pp. 42S-4. 

* Vide also p. 413. 
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present necessary. The first is that of the Coast Agent posted at Durban 
who investigates and the other of the Advisory Boards which have been 
set up at various places and include Europeans. At Johannesburg the 
investigation is made by the Police Commissioner, and no permit is 
issued to anyone who fails to produce satisfactory evidence. In all, 598 
permits were issued from 1905 to December 1906; 3,286 applications 
for permits were rejected. Of these, 1,240 were Indian and 1,238 
Chinese. In addition to these, there are many Asiatics in the 
Transvaal who have entered the Colony without a permit or with 
permits belonging to others. All these persons cannot be apprehended 
as they cannot all be forced to give their thumb-impressions. Such per- 
sons number 876. Of these, 215 have been prosecuted and sentenced. 
This figure does not include those who have infiltrated into the terri- 
tory undetected. Nothing can be done against them. Nor does this 
number include the 141 who were turned back from Durban. The 
greatest difficulty is met with in the case of Asiatic boys. It is not clear 
firom the Supreme Court’s decision for what [categories of] boys a per- 
mit is obligatory. Because of this many Indian boys have come in. It 
was for this reason that the Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance was 
introduced. According to the 1904 census, there were 1,774 Asiatic 
boys below the age of 15. It was found that 417 permits had been lost. 
The following is the classification of Asiatics according to occupations: 


General Dealers 

JUNE 1905 

1,054 

JUNE 1906 

1,105 

INCREASE 

51 

Hawkers 

3,086 

3,587 

501 

Itinerant Traders 

46 

229 

183 

Agents 

11 

8 

— 

Bakers 

6 

5 

— 

Butchers 

43 

40 

— 

[Keepers of] Eating-houses 

63 

8 

— 

Washermen 

32 

60 

28 

Grocers 

135 

131 

— 

Milkmen 

4 

3 

— 

Fruiterers 

19 

11 

— 


In addition to all this [information] a list of the places where 
Indian Locations have been established is also g;iven in the Report. 

Comments by “The Rand Daily Mail” 


The Rand DaUy Mail of Johannesburg has strongly criticized the 
Report. It says that Mr. Ghamney has given the reasons for restric- 
ting Asiatic immigration; but he has not been able to show that any- 
thing more than the existing Act is necessary. Mr. Ghamney’s Report 
conclusively shows that the present procedure has failed. If that is so, 
that procedure is not likely to change under the new law. There is no 
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reason to believe that any great change will be effected in the matter 
of taking ten fiiiger*prints instead of the thumb-impression. What is now 
needed is therefore not a new law but a new procedure. If a new proce- 
dure is evolved in consultation with the leaders of the Indian community, 
it will be very convenient and avoid friction — ^which at present 
appears probable— -with the Imperial Government. It would have been 
better if Mr. Chamney had, instead of merely pointing out the existing 
defects, shown the way for the future. ^ 

Cables to England 

After the Coloni.il Secretary had refused to forward the cable- 
gram about the Asiatic Bill, the President of- tlic [British Indian] 
Association inquired of Lord Selbornc what was to be done.* The latter 
replied that he could not interft?re with what the local Government had 
done. So last Saturday, the Association sent a long cablegram* directly 
to Lord Elgin. A brief cablegram* regarding the deputation was also 
sent to the South Afric.a British Indian Committee. These cablegrams 
cost 

For Hawkers 

The Chamber of Comnjerce has suggested the enactment of a 
special law for hawkers. One of the suggestions is that no hawker 
should be permitted to stop for business at the same spot for more than 
20 minutes, that no hawker should visit a place twice the same day and 
that hawkers should be allowed to sell their wares on the main 
thoroughfares only. These suggestions have not yet been accepted. 
If they are, the plight of the hawkers will become very sad indeed. 

Warning about Permits 

It came to my knowledge from several sources that some per- 
sons, especially a white among them, have been selling piermits to 
Indians. This is very likely true. Heavy sums are being paid for such per- 
mits by some Indians. I must tell them that such permits are of no 
use whatever. Those buying them would be committing an offence, 
which would be like paying for bringing trouble upon oneself. 
It should be easy to see that there will be no duplicates of false permits 
in the Permit Office and that permits of which no duplicates are 
available in the Permit Office will be considered faked. 

Clarification of March 31 Notice 

The Editor has forwarded to me a question raised by a corres- 
pondent from Johannesburg. The correspondent inquires whether 

* Vide "Johannesburg Letter”, p. 390. 

* Vide "Cable to Secretary of State for the Orfooies”, pp. 406-9. 

* Vide "CkUe to S. A. B. I. Cominittee”, p. 409. 
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the holder of a register who fails to get a permit before March 31 will 
be ’liable only to being served with a notice asking him to quit the 
Transvaal or if he will also be punished in some other way. The 
answer is that a person, charged with staying in the Transvaal with- 
out a permit, will only get a notice. 

Suggestion to Johannesburg Correspondents 

Immediate disposal of letters and other communications will be 
possible if correspdhdents in Johannesburg send them to the Johannes- 
burg Office of the Opinion. For some time is wasted in having such 
papers redirected from Phoenix to Johannesburg. Communications 
should be addressed to P. O. Box 6522. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 13-4-1907 

431. CABLE TO S. A. B. /. COMMITTEE^ 

[Johannesburg, 
Before April 19, 1907] 

[to 

South Africa British Indian Committee 
London] 

CHINESE HAVE WRITTEN GOVERNMENT ACCEPTING INDIAN 
PROPOSAL. RAND DAILY MAIL ADVISES GOVERNMENT ACCEPT.* 

[Bias] 

Colonial Office Records: C.O. 291/122 

432. BUTT OF TRANSVAAL INDIANS 

We invite the attention of the Transvaal Indians to a summary 
of Mr. Tilak’s speech printed elsewhere. On them rests a great responsi- 
bility; they have passed a resolution about going to gaol in case the 
new Bill becomes law. Whether or not we should take an oath or whe- 
ther or not the September oath still binds us is no longer a question to 
be decided. The important thing is that we have declared to the world 
our determination not to submit to the law. It is on this basis that 
Mr. Ritch is carrying on the struggle. On that basis too, the Deputa- 
tion went to England, and on that basis several whites have been help- 
ing us. The matter is so serious that it has set even Mr. Smuts think- 
ing. It was because the resolution about gaol-going was passed that 

• This was forwarded by L.W. Ritch to the Under-Secretary of Stote for the 
Colonies on April 19. 

* Vida “Johannesburg Letter”, p. 428. 
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the Kimberley people as also the Natal Congress have sent telegrams. 
This is no time for fear. The Transvaal Indians hjive to adhere stead- 
fastly to the g^ol-going Resolution for the sake of their own honbur 
and that of the entire Indian community. 

Mr. Tilak’s speech applies to us also. Our demand will not be 
accepted until we force them to do so. The unfailing remedy of gaol- 
going is our [method of] boycott*, our weapon. There can be no ques- 
tion of its failing. For how can there be defeat for one who has gone 
to gaol? • 

Once more we remind the Transvaal Indian community that it 
is because the Cape Coloureds opposed the Pass Act, refused to take 
out passes and went to gaol that the Cape Government docs not any 
longer compel them to take out passes. Though the Pass Act applies 
to them, the Government is unable to enforce it. We should under no 
circumstances prove ourselves more timid than the Coloured persons. 
All our efforts will be in vain if we do not act up to the assurance which 
Mr. Ritch has given to Ix>rd Ampthill. If the Indian community 
remains firm in its resolution about gaol-going, we may as well take 
it that the new law has not been passed at all. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 20-4-1907 * 


433. ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES 

Nowadays the British welcome ministers from the Colonies. 
Dr. Jameson who once thought of capturing the land of the Boers is be- 
ing greeted with loud acclamation. Wherever he and other ministers 
from the Colonics go, they arc profusely honoured. Nobody thinks of 
their faults; their virtues alone are taken into account. 

All this is as it should be. Only under such conditions can the 
p>eople rise. The Colonies are like the children of the British. It is 
nothing surprising if a father meets his children with warmth and 
enthusiasm, unmindful of their faults and perceptive only of their virtues. 
Where such a relationship obtains, the family prospers; a people, simi- 
larly, thrives on such relationships. This is one of the potent causes of 
the prosperity of the British. TTiey do not envy the rise of their kith 
and kin. 

Again the ministers who receive so much honour are brave per- 
sons. They are not the sort of persons to be overawed by others and 


Boycott had become an important feature of politics in India at this titne. 
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they will take any risks for their country. That is why the British wel- 
come them with acclamation. The Southampton Municipality presen- 
ted* an address to General Botha soon after he landed there. Though 
not, an Englishman, he possesses the virtues of one and is moreover 
a brave fighter. He said, “There was a time when during the war I was 
beleaguered by the British. Today I feel happy to be surrounded 
by them, yet have no misgivings. Rather, I shall feel the happier if 
more of you gather round me.” He made this speech in Dutch to show 
his patriotism. • 

Knowing all this as we do, we must not envy them; on the con- 
trary we should congratulate them. And, if we have any public spirit, 
we should, like them, engage in the work of public welfare and be pre- 
pared, like them, even to die for it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 20-4-1907 


434. LADYSMITH APPEALS 

The outcome of the eleven Ladysmith appeals that were preferred 
to the Supreme Court has confirmed our expectations. Since the licensing 
court' gave judgement without taking any evidence, these cases cannot 
really be called appeals. The Supreme Court has on this ground set 
aside the judgement of the appellate court and ordered a re-hearing 
of these cases. The eleven applicants who have been refused licences 
can appeal again. And if, after taking evidence, the appellate court 
still refuses obstinately to issue a licence, there is nothing the applicants 
can do. 

It is a bad thing that in this case the court has not allowed costs 
to the appellants, as it did in the Somnath Maharaj case. If cost's had 
been allowed, the appellate court would have been a little more careful. 
We cannot regard the [result of the] appeals as a complete victory. 
The Licensing Act remains what it has always been. But since we did 
not expect any sensational result, there is no cause for despair. The 
Natal Indian Gongp'ess must persevere with the struggle. If adequate 
efforts are made, the licensing act will be repealed. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 20-4-1907 


' Tribunal 



435. CHANGES IN EGTPT 

• 

Lord Cromer has relinquished the post of British Comptroller- 
General in Egypt, mentioning his ill-health as the reason. He introduced 
many reforms in Egypt. He gave the Egyptian people education, 
thus awakening in them a national consciou.sness. Now the same 
Egyptians have risen against Lord Cromer, because ihe wants to dispose 
of unlimited powers. Sir Eldon Gorst has been appointed in his place. 
It is said that Sir Eldon will adhere to the policy of Lord Cromer. 
However, the Liberal Press in England recognizes and desires that more 
power should be granted to the Egyptian people. The Egyptian Press 
also hopes that the change in the office will result in the devolution 
of more power to the people. In any case, it is clear that the members 
of the Liberal Party today desire that people all over the British Empire 
should enjoy a greater share of power [in government]. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 20-4-1907 


456. JOHANNESBURG LETTER 
Colonial Secretary’s Reply 

I have already reported on the deputation.' The following is the 
reply* received from Mr. Smuts. 

1. I am obliged to the Indian community for your letter of the 
30th and for the representation made to me during the Indian 
deputation’s interview with me on the Asiatic Registration Act 
and other subjects. Objecting to the new Act the deputation said 
that it would only serve to harass the Indian community, that 
it was unnecessary in view of the community’s willingness to 
take out new registers voluntarily, and that it was humiliating 
because it made registration compulsory. The deputation also 
pointed out that the [Indian] grievance regarding land rights under 
Law[3] of 1885 was not being redressed, and that the difficulties 
experienced by those coming to the Colony for a temporary stay 
should be remedied. 

* Vide **Johannetburg Letter”, pp. 416-7. 

* Smuts bad promised a written reply to tbe Indian depuUtion vdiich met 
bim in connection with the new Transvaal Asiatic Registration Act Vidt “JohaaneSburg 
Letter”, p. 417. 
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2. All tins has been carefully considered and I have to point 
out that Section 1 7 of the new Act provides for the issue of a temporary 
•permit. 

3. As for land rights, I regret to say that the Government 
can grant no more relief than the specific reference in Section 21 
to the land belonging to a particular person. > 

4. As for the other grounds on which objections have been 
raised against the Act, I have to assure you that the Government 
intends no insgilt to the Asiatic community. At the same time, 
•it cannot be denied that the question of marks which will make 
the identification of Asiatic people possible is full of difficulties. 
The main aim of the new Act is to adopt such means as will make 
it easy to identify persons of that community with a view to ascer- 
taining who are entitled to reside here. The new Act is necessary 
to achieve this object. I regret to have to say that the suggestion 
made by the deputation about fresh registration cannot be accepted. 
For doing so a proviso for compulsory registration is necessary. 
Moreover, I cannot see how you could say with certainty that 
your word would be binding on other Asiatic communities, and 
particularly on those residing without a permit. 

5. There is no doubt that many, whites hold that a number 
of Asiatics is infiltrating into this territory without permits. And 
they also find that people have been doing so because there is 
no adequate law in force to identify the [lawfully resident] Asiatics. 
It is not possible for the Government to ignore this feeling. Moreover, 
the Government has strong evidence of such unlawful infiltration. 
Considering this matter, I am sorry to find that, in your meeting 
and speeches, people have been advised to disobey the law by not 
registering themselves. In your own interests, I expect you will 
not advocate a course of action that will make it impossible for 
us to grant special concessions to your community. I sincerely 
hope therefore that your community, which has always had the 
privilege of being considered law-abiding, will maintain its reputation 
in the matter and that Indians will co-operate with the Government 
in every way by registering themselves lawfully, gracefully and 
expeditiously. The Act has been framed in the interests of both 
the Asiatics and the whites. If the Act were regarded as not binding, 
greater pressure would be brought on the Government as well as 
parliament to take more stringent measures to prevent Asiatics 
from entering without a permit. 

y 

* The reference is to the specific provision exempting the heirs of Abubakcr 
Amod 2^veri from Law 3 of 1885 and other laws relating to ownership of land by 

Indians. Vide enclosure to * **Lcttcr to J. D. Rees”, p.99. 
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Reflections on Reply 

The reply is at once^ good and bad, timorous and threatening. 
I call it good because it is courteous. If the Government Wanted to 
disregard the Indian community altogether, they could have disposed 
of the matter with a two-line reply, without giving reasons. The reason 
why I call it bad is that Mr. Smuts hesitates to accept even our most 
reasonable demands. It is timorous, because of the ideas [of Indians], 
[their] resolutions and speeches on the subject pf gaol-going, the 
C^vemment is afraid that the Indian community may [actually] 
display such strength, for then the Act may be proved ineffective. 
It is threatening, because the Government, being frightened as we have 
shown above, hold out the threat that, if we do not accept the law, 
more stringent measures will follow; they hope that they can avoid a 
difficult situation if, under the threat of severe consequences, wc can be 
made to give up the idea of going to gaol. 

Now what is to be done? The present is a crucial moment. If 
we are imbued with the right spirit and care for our honour, wc shall 
win. We should certainly not be cowed down by the Government’s 
threat, for what greater pain can they inflict on us than the law they 
have already passed? What, greater harm can be done to a man than 
to divest him of his honour ? On the one hand, we arc being persuaded 
to help in enforcing the law and, on the other, they pass an act which 
proclaims that, in the whole Indian community, there is not a single 
person trustworthy enough to be exempted from holding a registration 
certificate, that is, a “thief pass”. We are first made out to be thieves 
and our help is then sought in enforcing the law! 

Nowhere is it stated [in Mr. Smuts’s reply] that even a single right 
will be granted to us. The land right has been flatly denied. Locations 
still loom before our eyes. What further humiliation can be inflicted on 
those who have been degraded to the lowest depths? In the present age 
and according to European standards, there can be no love without fear. 
We have the example of Mr. Smuts’s own people with whom the British 
Government argued in a similar fashion. They told President Kruger 
that it would be better to concede certain rights to the British, else 
the Dutch would have to suffer. President Kruger paid no heed to such 
bland words. Nor was he afraid of the threat. He himself remained 
courageous and inspired bravery in his people, and thus immortalized 
them and himself. As a result, the people have today regained 
what was once theirs. Many Dutchmen died on the battle-field; their 
women and children were ruined. But the survivors rule today. Thus 
those who lost their lives are not dead, but have become immortal. Wc 
shall win only if we do the same, but somewhat differently. All the 
assurances that Mr. Smuts or others may offer are to be shunned like 
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sugar-coated pills of poison. If we turn back now, we may be sure 
that we shall for ever remain entrapped. It was thoughts such as 
th^ that impelled the meeting of the Association on Thursday the 
1 1th to send Mr. Smuts a letter over the signature of its Acting Chairman, 
Mr. Essop Mian. It is politely worded, but upholds our honour. A 
translation of it is given below: 

Association’s Reply 

I have received your letter of the 8th instant about the suggestion 
' of the Indian community regarding the Asiatic Bill. My Association 
is very grateful to the Government for its detailed and sympathetic 
reply. However, I approach them with a request to reconsider 
the matter in the light of the following. The objections raised 
by the Indian community are so important, and the suggestion 
it has made so just and proper that my Association finds it necessary 
to persuade the Government to accept it. 

May I take the liberty of reminding you that, under 
Lord Milner’s advice, the Indian community had agreed to 
registration on the same lines as now proposed, and that the 
Chinese community had also accepted it? My Association would 
humbly state that there is no need to make a promise, as the proposal 
is such that it could be immediately implemented. Moreover, it 
can be ascertained, without loss of time, how many Asiatics are 
agreeable to taking out the new registers in place of their present 
permits. 

Your Honour’s letter raises the question of permitless persons. 
But that question does not arise from our suggestion or from the 
new Act. For in neither case will such men be able to obtain permits. 
When fresh registration is completed, it will remain only to detect 
those without permits, and to serve them with ‘quit’ notices for 
unlawful residence in the Colony. 

My Association admits that European residents are excited 
about many Indians entering the Colony without permits and it 
is for that very reason that my community has made the foregoing 
suggestion which provides for adequate means of our identification. 
And when the existing documents are withdrawn [after the issue 
of new registers,] there will be no difficulty about identification. 
However, I must say that, whatever the means for establishing 
identity, those bent on entering surreptitiously will continue to 
do so anyhow. I must also add that not many p>ersons enter in this 
manner and that Mr. Chamney’s Report is enough proof of it. 

My Association therefore prays that the Government reconsider 
the matter, and hopes that, after doing so, they will come to enter- 
tain a better opinion of the Indian communi^’s proposal. 
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You refer to the Resolutions about defying the law. We 
must point out in reply that there can be no question of de^ng 
the law at all. However, if, for any reason, Indians’ respect for 
the law is put to a severe strain and if in that context the community 
seeks to vindicate its honour and prestige, the only way open to it 
will be to submit to the ultimate penalty prescribed by law, that 
is, to go to g^ol. Such action cannot be construed as a desire on 
the part of the Indian community to disobey the law. However, 
the community desires humbly to point out that*the new law gravely 
offends against its feelings. It implies that the Indian community 
wishes to defeat the objects of the law. On the contrary, through 
this suggestion, the community [seeks to] fulfil the intention of 
the law. My Association therefore humbly requests that the Indian 
proposal be given a trial before the law is enforced. It makes this 
suggestion in the conviction that all Asiatic communities will act 
according to it. 


Consequence of Reply 

It cannot be predicted how the Government will react to this reply. 
But it is certain that it will set the Government thinking. They have 
themselves raised the question of gaol-going. If we retract now, that 
will only serve to show up the abjcctncss of the community. The reply 
has in it neither bitterness nor threat. It is polite but firm, and reflects 
the courageous mood of the community. 

Chinese Move 

The Chinese leaders met last Saturday at Mr. Gandhi’s office and 
resolved to support the Indian community. The Chinese Consul has 
also given them similar advice. It is thus seen that we get support from 
all quarters. 

Asiatic Eating-houses 

Notwithstanding the Association’s struggle against the regulations 
concerning Asiatic eating-houses, they have been passed and already 
published in the Government Gazette. Those who run eating-houses 
therefore must take out licences. It should be remembered that, if 
their kitchens and dining-rooms are not found absolutely clean, they 
will not be issued a licence. 

Rumour of Assent to New Law 

A rumour was going the rounds here that Lord Elgin had approved 
the new law. On an enquiry by the Association it was learnt that no 
such thing had happened and that the rumour was unfounded. 
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. 

Warning 

.Great caution is necessary in this matter. In spite of the tremendous 
efforts being made, Lord Elgin may after all append his signature to 
the iRw. It is desirable therefore that those engaged in trade should 
take out a shopkeeper’s or hawker’s licence for the whole year. If they 
do that, their trade will not be affected at least this year even if the 
law should come into force. If in the meanwhile gaol-going is 
resorted to, the law cannot but be repealed ultimately. 

Chinese Approval 

The Chinese have sent a telegram to the Government saying that 
they are opposed to the law and «that they approve of the Indian 
community’s proposal.* 

Comment by “The Rand Daily Mail” 

On this. The Rand Daily Mail has made a good comment. It says 
that now that the Chinese have endorsed the Indian proposal, all Asiatic 
communities can be said to have turned against the Act. It 
behoved the Government, therefore, to accept the Indian proposal. It 
was legitimate for the Indian community to object to the law, and 
its feelings should not be hurt. 

Rejoinder to Chamney 

The Rand Daily Mail has published a long rejoinder by the English 
editor of this paper to Mr. Chamney’s Report*. It has been printed 
in the column next to the leader. It will be published in two instalments. 

Osman Latief’s Letter 

Mr. Osman Latief, under the pen-name of “British Indian”, has 
written a letter to the local Press, in which he has pointed out that the 
Indian community has taken out registers several times, that the objection 
based on competition in trade is untenable, and that justice must be 
done to the Indian community, keeping in view Queen Victoria’s 
assurances and those of others and the community’s own readiness to 
share in the defence of the British Empire. 

Cable to Committee 

A cable has been sent to the South Africa British Indian Committee 
communicating the Chinese approval [of the Indian proposal] and the 
support of The \Rand'\ Daily Mail, and inquiring about the state of 
the movement in England. 

' [From Gujarati] 

Ind&an Opinion, 20-4-1907 

* VUe also “Cable to S. A. B. I. Committee*’, p. 420. 

* Vide “C h a mn ey’a Report", p. 413 and “Johannesburg Letter”, pp. 417-8. 



437. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 


Johannesburg, 
April 20y 1907 

MY DEAR CHHAGANLAL, 

With reference to the ,(^10 withdrawn by Harifal from your father 
at Rajkot, I am crediting the Press with £\Q and debiting my private 
account, and, I take it, you will withdraw the £\0 from the Press, unless 
you have done so already. 

With reference to the entry of £4 re. Kaliandas, the book here seems 
to be in order. When the month wiis flnished, £Z was debited to the 
Press and credited to Kaliandas, £4 debited to the Office and credited 
to Kaliandas. Evidently, it should have been £4 against the Press and 
^3 against the Office, which will now be done. Further, what has to 
be done here is to pass a debit against the Press of ^^1. These entries 
will be correct, if, at the time, you did not make any entries there, that 
is to say, if you did not credit Kaliandas independently of entries sent 
from here. If you did, yoG will now have to make cross-entries. I 
assume also that no moneys passed from you to Kaliandas, liecause, in 
my ledger £1 has been credited to him. 

I have now received the household account. They seem to have 
spent money lavishly, and, yet, there is very little in detail I can take 
exception to. I notice also that the piano has not yet been debited to 
me, unless I have overlooked it in going through it hurriedly, so that 
the amount will be increased by another ;^10. Is that so? 

I am intensely dissatisfied with Gokaldas’ betrothal, for I understand 
that he has actually paid Rs. 2,000 in order to bring about the betrothal. 
I do not know whether I have understood the thing correctly. If it 
is in respect of jewellery, the matter is not so open to criticism. I have 
meagre details about it. If you know anything definite, I should like 
to know what has actually happened. 

Tmtrs sweenly, 

M. K. Gandri 

fPS.] 

I am sending you 3 numbers of The Times oj India. After you have 
seen and admired pictures I want you to cut out Gaekwar, the Jam, and 
the Cricket Team. We might one of these days want to reproduce these 
pictures as supplements, and it would be better for you also to file any 
other pictures you may come across and consider good enough for use. 

From a photostat of the typCMWitteo ongtnal: S. N. 4734 



438. LETTER TO LAKSHMIDAS GANDHI 

[About Aptil 20, 1907^ 

RESPECTED SIR, 

I have received your letter. I wish to answer it with the utmost 
calmness and as fully as possible. I shall first put my thoughts before 
you" as they come to my mind, and then answer your questions. 

I am afraid our outlooks differ widely and I see no possibility, for 
the present, of their being reconciled. You seek peace and happiness 
through money. I don’t depend on money for my peace; and for the 
moment at any rate my mind is quite calm and able to stand any amount 
of suffering. 

Like you, I too believe in the old traditions, but there is a difference 
in our beliefs. For you believe in age-old superstitions, while I not 
only do not but consider it sinful to believe in them. 

You desire to attain tnoksha\ so do I. Nevertheless, your 
notion of that state seems to be widely different from mine. Though 
I have the highest regard for you, untainted by any mean or selfish 
thought, you harbour hatred for me in your mind. The reason for 
this, as I see it, is that you are overcome by attachment and maintain 
relationships for selfish ends. Though you do this unconsciously, 
the result is practically the same as I have indicated. If you have really 
got to the stage of striving for moksha, you should remain calm 
and unperturbed and forget all about me, even if I am extremely sinful 
and may be deceiving you. But you are not able to do so because of 
your excessive attachment. This is what I believe; but if I am wrong 
in holding this belief, I prostrate myself at your feet and beg to be 
forgiven. 

But whether or not you are overcome by greed and attachment, 
I am not worried. It does not affect my love for you. My regard for 
you does not decrease in the least, and I am ready to render you any 
service that I can and look upon it as my duty. 

I fail to understand what you mean by the word “family”. To 
me, the family includes not only the two brothers but the sister as well. 
It also includes our cousins. Indeed, if I could say so without arrogance, 
I would say that my family comprises all living beings: the only difference 
being that those who are more dependent on me, because of blood 

I The original carries no date; however, vide the preceding item where Gandhiji 
refers to Gokuldas's betrothal, while in this letter (p. 431) he refers to the forth- 
coming marriage. 

3 Liberation as the goal of life 
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relationship or other circumstances, get more help from me. Hence 
it was that I took out an insurance policy in my wife’s favour. And |hi3 
I did because of your bitter letters to me when I was in Bombay and 
in order to escape your imprecations in case the responsibility^ for 
[supporting] my wife and children fell on you, as 1 was at that time 
engaged in helping the plague-stricken. Though I am myself against 
insurance, I took out an insurance policy for these and other reasons. 
If by any chance you die before me, you may be sure that 1 shall myself 
[serve as] an insurance policy for your wilb and children. I beseech 
you to feel secure on this account. I would cite the case of Raliatbehn 
in this context. 

If Raliatbehn does not stay with you, I do not consider that to 
be due to any fault of mine, but hold your nature responsible. I would 
humbly remind you that mother was not happy with you, nor at any 
time were any of the other relatives. 

If Gk>kuldas and Harilal have gone astray, I am not responsible. 
Gokuldas left me and was spoiled by the pernicious atmosphere there; 
the same thing happened with Harilal to some extent. Nevertheless, 
neither of them has become as corrupt as you think. They have better 
character than other boys. It is only when I judge them by a standard 
of my own that I find them lacking. Harilal has greatly profited by 
coming here and, if I mistake not, his character lias improved. Since 
Harilal is already betrothed, 1 have nothing to say against it. At the 
same time I cannot say that 1 am pleased about it. 

I consider it wrong too that Gokuldas is going to get married. That 
it has become necessary for the two brothers to get married is due to 
the sensual atmosphere there. It is not any dislike for the country but 
the grief I feel for its present sorry plight that prompts me to say this. 

Fortunately, Manio*, Ramo* and Devo* arc here, and arc growing 
up in a healthy atmosphere. I do not therefore worry about their 
betrothal. To my way of thinking, it is necessary for many Indians 
to observe brahtnacharjfa, even if they get married. If, therefore, all the 
three boys were to die unmarried, I shouldn’t be sorry but should rejoice 
instead. However, if when they come of age they wish to marry, I 
am sure that they will find suitable brides. It would cause you great sorrow 
^^^ere to give my answer to the question, “What is to be done if no 
girl is to be had from our caste?”; so 1 would, with your permission, 
rather not answer this question. I repeat that it is the divine law that 
one g;ets fruits according to one’s faith and therefore this problem does 
not arise in my mind at all. 

Ghhaganlal, Maganlal and Anandlal arc members of our family, 
hence service done to them is service done to the family. They have 


i 3 Manilal, Ramdas and Devdas, sons of Gandbiji 
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become better men alter coming to Phoenix and I see their moral sense 
developed. 

As to your demand for a himdred rupees a month, I must say that 
I see neither the means at present nor the need of meeting it. I run 
the Phoenix Press with borrowed money. Moreover, I may have to go 
to gaol in the course of the struggle here against the new Ordinance. 
In that case I may become poorer still. This will come about in a mrnith 
or two. I am therefore unable at present to do anything to satisfy you. 
If, however, the dbndition here improves during the next few months 
and I am free from trouble, I shall try to send you the money you have 
asked for by money order with the sole intention of pleasing you. 

1 do agree that you and Karsandas have [the right to] a share in 
my earnings. But I spend much less on my personal enjoyment than 
you do [on yours]. My earnings are what remains after meeting all the 
charges here. My object in staying here was not to make money but 
to serve the people; hence I deem it my duty to use for the benefit of 
the people whatever is left over after meeting the expenditure on the 
family here. So please don’t think that I am making money here. At 
this point I would remind you that between you two brothers I have 
already paid nearly Rs. 60,000. I cleared all the debts while I was 
there; and you told me that no more moftey was wanted. It was only 
after this that I began spending money here. I handed over all my 
savings in Natal to you; and I have not kept a penny for myself either 
from that amount or from my subsequent earnings. From this you will 
see that I have paid back much more than the Rs. 13,000 spent on me 
during my stay in England. In saying this I do not mean to suggest 
that I have done you a favour. I only state the bare facts to pacify 
your anger. 

What Mr. Fitzgerald told you about me only shows that he does 
not know the facts. 

I shall now answer your questions'. These I return herewith. 

1. The object of sending me to England was that we, all the three 
of us, might thereby maintain the status of our father more or less, be 
well off and enjoy the good things of life. 

2. The risk was indeed great as we had decided to stake whatever 
we had on my education. 

3. As those who had promised to help us did not keep their word, 
you worked hard, and even at the cost of your health, ungrudgingly 
gaye me as much money as I asked for. This shows your magnanimity 
&nd your affection for a younger brother. 

4. , When we were ' reduced to the condition described in this 
question, I did feel— I vaguely recollect — that I would cam enough 

t Lakshmidu's letter eontaining the quesdom is not available. 
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to satisfy you and make you forget the hardships you underwent for 
my sake. 

5. This I do not recollect, as father himself had started selling 
tfte jMToperty and we did the same after him. 

6. This is but natural. 

7. I must say with deep sorrow that, on account of your extravagant 
and thoughtless way of life, you have squandered a lot of money on 
pleasures and on pomp and show. You kept a horse and carriage, 
gave parties, and spent money on selfish friends; aqfl some money was 
spent in what I consider immoral ways. 

8. I remember to have sold {hem. I am not at all ashamed of 
it, neither 3o I regret it. 

9. I do not remember to have sold them secretly without your 
knowledge; even if I had done so, I do not mind it. 

10. Though I did not replace that jewellery, I have already 
paid its value in cash and much more besides. However, if 1 am required 
to do so [again], I shall certainly deposit the money in their names, 
that is, if 1 am able to save any. As for getting the jewellery made 
afresh, I will not do so, as I consider it a sin. When I refuse to get 
the jewellery made, it means that my ideas about such things have 
substantially changed. • 

11. I do not consider that I have obliged you by doing this. Even 
if nothing was done for me, whatever I have to do for my blood-brother 
I would do as a matter of duty. If then I do anything for one who 
spent a great deal on my account, it would be doubly my duty to do so. 

12. I am not the master of my earnings, since I have dedicated 
my all to the people. I do not suffer from the illusion that it is I who 
earn; I simply believe that God gives me the money for making good 
use of it. 

13. I do recognize your [right to a] share in all my earnings; 
but since there is no such thing as an income for me now, what can 
1 send you? 

14. I am not spending your share [on myself] ; but I use all the 
money that God gives, me for the public good. If anything is left over 
after what has been used for this purpose, I would like to send you all 
of it, not just your share of it. 

*15. I don’t have the faintest recollection of having robbed you 
or anyone else. If I regard all living beings as equal both from the 
practical and the moral points of view, it is in the fitness of things that 
those who arc more dependent on me have a greater claim on me. That 
is to say, I should help my wife and sons first and then those who are 
helpless and have therefore a claim on me. If, on the other hand,, my 
wife and sons find their means of living independently of me, they may 
be left alone and others who are helpless and depend on me will have 
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precedence. This means thatGoko^, if he were not earning, would have 
a prior claim to HariyoV if the latter were earning. If all of them are 
eaifning and you are not, yours will be the first claim. Moreover, if all 
of ypu were working, but Purshottam was not and he were still with us, 
his would be the first claim. This claim pertains only to maintenance 
and not to the illusory worldly pleasxires. Whatever other questions 
of a subsidiary nature arise out of the above, you will be able to answer 
for yourself. All this is written without any bad motive whatever. 

16. The answer to this question is contained in the previous one. 

• 17. I have no objection whatever to your showing this letter or 
any portion of it to anyone you like. I do not know who should judge 
as between us. I am at your command. I am in no way your equal and 
no one therefore can compare us and pronounce judgement. However, 
I shall hear what those to whom you show this letter have to say and 
shall reply to them according to my lights. 

I revere you as you are my elder brother. Our religion bids us 
treat our elders with veneration. I implicitly believe in that injunction. 
But I have greater regard for truth. This too is taught by our religion. 
If you find anything objectionable in what I say, please accept ray 
assurance that I have answered all your questions with the greatest 
regard for truth, and not in order to hunt you or be rude. Formerly, 
there was no difference of opinion or misunderstanding between us, 
hence you had affection for me. Now you have turned away from me 
because my views have changed, as I have said. Since you consider 
this change has been for the worse, I can quite understand that some 
of my answers will not be acceptable to you. But as the change in my 
ideas is due to my pursuit of truth, I am quite helpless. My devotion 
to you remains the same as before; it has simply assumed a new form. 
All this I shall explain to you most humbly and at length some day 
when we meet and if you want me to tell you about it. But I am 
unable to say when I can leave this country because of the peculiar 
circumstances and my several obligations here. 

Do please believe me when I say that I have written all this with 
the best of intentions. If you do that, your displeasure will cease. 
Wherever you think that I am erring, please bear with me. 

I have shared your letter with Hariyo, because, after all, whatever 
you may think, we both belong to the older generation, and though 
you write with extreme indignation . . .* it shows the true nature . . .♦ to 


^Goikuldas 

SHarOal, GandhijPs eldert son 

^ ^ These portions in the original, about half a line each, are undecipherable. 
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leave me. And I am getting him to copy this letter so that you may 
have no difficulty in reading it and he may know how I have answered 
your angry letter and may learn whatever he can from it according 
to his karmay. 

From a photostat of the original Gujarati draft in Gandhiji't hand: S. N. 9524 


439. LETTER TO CHHAGAJ4LAL GANDHI 

f J ohannesburg,] 
Sunday, [April 21, 1907]* 

CHI. chhaganlal, 

In her letter received here today your aunt writes that your wife 
has had another son and that both mother and child are well. I should 
like to know, if possible, how much each of your two sons weighs. I 
would particularly advise you to sec that the child’s bed and other linen 
are quite clean. Do not allow the useless and wicked superstitions 
about untouchability to come in your way. Use a cradle in preference 
to a hammock. I would like your son to be as healthy as Mrs. Polak’s. 

Please ask Thakkar to translate the speech read by Mr. Fitzgerald 
on the occasion of Ranjit Singh’s accession to the gadi and the latter’s 
reply which are [both] reported in The Times of India. Please reproduce 
these in English also if possible. Both arc good. There is an article 
about us in one of the issues of that paper; please get a cutting and send 
it to me. I forgot to take one myself. 

Please let me know how you arc faring there. How do you feel 
in your mind? How do you find yourself in relation to West? What 
do you think about your going [to England]? 

BUssinii from 
Mohandas 

[PS.] 

I am sending some Gujarati matter toda)’. There must be some 
overflow matter from last week. I sent some on Saturday, that is, 
yesterday* and hope to send more tomorrow. You did well to send me 
the Maratha, but according to our arrangement, you ought to have 
passed it on to Thakkar for translation. However, if that is what 
you are already doing but have sent this particular issue to me for 
translation, I have nothing to say. 

From a photostat of Gidarati origmal m Gandh^i’s hand. S. hi. 4737 

I Accumulated effect of all past actions 

*The date of receipt is mentioned as April 24, 1907. The preceding Sunday 
was April 21. 

* The ori ginal rcads, “. . .some on Saturday, scnne yesterday”, etc. 
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[Johannesburg,] 
April 23, 1907 

MY DEAR KALIANDA8, 

I have not heard from you at all for some time. Do wake up. I 
enclose herewith the Deed of Transfer No. 1287 of 1906 in favour of 
Foolmania'. There was a messenger from her yesterday saying that 
she was ill, and required the title deed. I am, therefore, sending it to 
you there, and, if there is a call for it, hand it over after taking a receipt. 
Inquire also why it is wanted. 

Yows faithfully, 

From the typewritten office copy: S. N. 4736 


441. COLONIAL CONFERENCE AND INDIANS 

Lord Milner has written an article aHbut the Colonial Conference 
from which we publish elsewhere an extract relating to Indians. It is 
clear from this that there is commotion everywhere over the hardships 
of Indians in South Africa. To Lord Milner’s way of thinking, India 
is more valuable than the Colonies, and if ever a question arose as to 
whether the British should lose the Colonies or India, they would decide 
to give up the Colonies rather than India. But it is in our hands to 
decide when such an eventuality should arise. If we could rid ourselves 
of all our shortcomings, then such a situation can be said already to 
exist. So long as the officials can persuade [the British people] that we 
shall put up with any amount of suffering, they will believe in the 
Colonies and the burden on the Indian people will increase. This is 
the way of the world. The rich grow richer, the poor poorer. The 
burden on those who carry it increases and those who do not carry any 
go unscathed. The moral is that we have to let the Government know 
that we in the Colony will not stand any more burden. 

Lord Milner also adds that India is vital to the entire English nation 
as well as the Colonies. Its value is immeasurable. Why should it not 
be so? Her revenues total million (a millions 10 lakhs). Out of this 
‘j^22 million are spent on the military department, that is, a major por- 
tion of this amount is spent in paying the salaries of the British soldiers 
and buying British goods. A third part of the 44 million, that is, about 

t Wife of Budrea, a client of GandUji 
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5 million, goes straight to England. Only the balance remains in India. 
This means that in the partnership between the British and the Inc(^ans 
83 per cent, of the profit goes to the British and 17 per cent, to the 
Indians; but the entire capital comes from the Indians. Such a part- 
nership is evidently advantageous to the British. Let us now turn to the 
Colonies. Here, all the capital is provided by the British but the profit 
is consumed by the Colonies. If anyone asks the reason of this one-sided 
justice, the only reply is that the Colonies being strong have the lion’s 
share. They can stand up to England. If we becoiAe as strong as they, 
we too shall get justice. A closed mouth catches no flies; that is the 
policy of the British. But speaking does not mean mere shouting. It 
must be accompanied by kicking. The way we can kick in South Africa 
or in India is to go to gaol. If we do not help in the oppression that is 
being perpetrated on us, we shall be free. It is only when the axe is fit- 
ted with a wooden handle that it can cut wood. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 27-4-1907 

442. MALARIA AROUND DURBAN^ 

Malaria is still raging among Indians. To deal with this, a 
committee has been formed with Dr. Nanji as Chairman and is being 
assisted by Indians. The daily average of patients is expected to be a 
hundred, and the daily expenditure ,^4, that is, less than a shilling per 
head. In view of the fact that, in addition to medicine, soup and other 
articles will have to be supplied to some of the patients, the expenditure 
of j{^4 a day cannot be considered excessive. It is necessary that the lea- 
ders help in this work sincerely. If requisite efforts arc made, we are 
sure the disease can be wiped out in a short time. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 27-4-1907 

443. PURITY OF THOUGHT 
What True Patriotism Is 

There is far too much of self-centredness or selfishness in India to- 
day. Instead we should have concern for the nation, that is to say, be 
patriotic. But since we are out to improve existing conditions, we 
should bear in mind that concern for national interest does not imply 
hatred of others. Before we can hate others, we should get to the stage 

* Vide “Malaria and Duty of Indians”, pp. 373-4 and ‘‘Meeting of Natal I ndi a n 
Congress”, p. 410. 
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of being able to safeguard our national interest. There is hardly any 
inin|ediate fear therefore of our hating foreign countries. However, 
what Sir William Wedderbum has written on the subject is worth 
reading and reflecting on. We give below a summary of his article in 
The Indian Rmtw. 

There are some people in India today who believe that they 
should not approach the British CJovemment for the redress of their 
grievances, for they fear that, if by any chance the British do redress 
their grievance^, it will tighten their hold over the country, which 
will endanger our patriotism. This is a mistaken idea. Those who 
offer such advice seek to take upon their heads the sins of the 
Englishmen, who, priding themselves upon the colour of their skin, 
oppress Indians. This [idea] is moreover opposed to the movement 
afoot all over the world for peace and amity among mankind. Even if 
one replaced self-interest by the national interest, one would violate 
the highest morality. If a man wants to become virtuous and remain 
so, he will keep the highest morality in mind. And though he may 
not be able to act up to it, he must always aim high. He whose aim 
is not true will never hit his target. We should always try to climb 
higher in spite of our shortcomings. And this applies as much to a 
group or a community as to an indivfdual. Again, it applies with 
added force to India for, at present, she is considering what policy, 
what standard of conduct, she should adopt. To serve one’s own 
interest is low indeed ; to serve the interest of the nation is to rise a step 
higher. He who gives up his life for his nation is considered a great 
man ; but when the interest of the world at large is made to suffer in 
the nation’s interest, then [serving] the latter must be considered 
mean and degrading. If we wish to see peace and goodwill established 
throughout the world, we should remember that our personal 
and national interests are served by the wellbeing of the whole world. 
The Indian people have suffered a lot during the last few years 
because Englishmen who pride themselves on their patriotism 
pursued only their self-interest. Do Indian leaders wish to imitate 
these selfish English people ? Do they hate the sinners but love the 
sin? They should not become the dupes of this temptation. The 
real enemies of freedom and prosperity are the autocratic and 
tyrannical powers; not the differences of race or colour. Though 
the Russians have their own government, it is oppressive and is as 
bad as that of India. The remedy for such a situation is the getting 
together of good and altruistic people, wherever they be in the world. 
It is therefore necessary to bring together the English reformers who 
are strong and Indian reformers who are weak. With the relations 
that prevail at present between England and India, such a meeting 
can easily be brought about. But the relations between the two 
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countries have to be placed on a foundation of justice. The idea that 
the British are the masters and the Indians the servants must go. If 
this happens, England and India can stay together, befriend *the 
world and work for the good of mankind. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 27-4-1907 


444. FRENCH imiA 

Our readers may be aware that at one time the French also tried 
to establish their rule in India. They have held three bases in India 
since then, [together] known as French India. They are Chandra- 
nagore, Pondicherry and Calicut*. It is often said that the French have 
a very sympathetic attitude towards Indians. An example of this was seen 
recently when the Governor of Pondicherry addressed the following 
letter to the Indians there: 

Citizens, I shall soon be there to see you and your country. I 
shall inspect your farms and bunds and hear your petitions. You 
may come to me with full confidence. A representative of the Re- 
public is bound to regard all [citizens] as equals and there is only 
one thing between us, viz., the laws. I will give you whatever 
[relief] I can under those laws; and I shall explain their limitatioiu 
to you quite clearly. Please do not ask me unnecessary or frivolous 
questions, for the time lost in answering them can be better used to 
solve more important problems. 

You are engaged in your agricultural work. I have also many 
jobs to attend to. So we have no time to meet in a grand hall and 
receive garlands of roses and jasmines. Believe me when I say that 
I shall come to see you without pomp or show. And I shall be glad 
if I meet you in simplicity. If I meet you while you arc at work, I 
shall get to know you the better and be able to see for myself and 
redress your grievances. 

How can a people which has such officials- be unhappy? 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 27-4-1907 


* Mahe is evidently meant 
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Chinesb Petition on Asiatic Bill 

In reply to the Chinese Association’s letter about the suggestions 
made by the Indian community, Mr. Smuts has written saying that 
the Government has not agreed, and cannot agree, to them. On receipt 
of fliis reply, it is learnt, the Chinese have sent a cable to their Ambas- 
sador in England. The Chinese too are quite determined. The Secre- 
tary of the Chinese Association told me that, if the law received Royal 
assent, they too would go to gaol. 

Committee’s Cable 

To the last cable sent by the Association to the British Committee, 
a reply has been received. It says that efforts are being made to see 
General Botha; a strong communication has been addressed to Lord 
Elgin; and a meeting of the Members of the House of Commons will 
take place on Wednesday. This reply was received on Thursday the 
18th. A cable in The Rand Daily Mail of* Saturday the 20th says that 
General Botha has agreed to meet the Committee. This is the news 
received to date. 


What Will Be Outcome? 

Because of the foregoing and the Committee’s letter, there is rea- 
son to believe that the Bill will receive assent. If this happens, it is clear 
that gaol-going will be the only remedy left. I hear, the gaol-going 
resolution was once being discussed in the presence of a white official, 
and he laughed and said, “I don’t at all believe, the Indian commu- 
nity will act up to such resolutions.” This remark should be taken very 
seriously. There is no doubt at all that the Indian community has no 
reputation for bravery and that is why the whites dare to pass any laws 
they like with impunity. If the Bill becomes law and we give up the 
idea of gaol-going, the Indian community, we may take it, is doomed for 
ever. 

The white official’s derisive laugh shows that, if the whites had 
taken our gaol-going resolution seriously, they would never have intro- 
duced the Bill again. Now is the time to prove that we mean what 
'We say. We have read about the boy who used to cry “wolf”. 
People would rush to his help and, finding no wolf, go back irritated. 
When a wolf did appear, however much the boy shouted, his neighbours 
took it for a joke, refused to go to his help, and the boy was killed. 
It is now absolutely necessary to show that our cries are genuine. 
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Some Doubts Clarified 

Though great efforts are being made to prevent the Bill beconjing 
law, we have to be prepared on the assumption that it will be passed. 
Questions have been asked from many quarters. I give below a clari- 
fication of the important questions raised. 

It has to be borne in mind that the whole struggle is on behalf of 
those who hold genuine permits, and those who arc not thus equipped 
should therefore certainly leave the Transvaal. The pre-war residents 
and others, who have come after the war but hold genuine permits, 
have to put up a fight. Nobody can do the boys any harm. This point 
clarified, the important thing to understand is how the struggle is to be 
waged. In this regard we would say [the following]: 

1. It is improbable that all the persons [who do not take out per- 
mits] will be sent to gaol or that they will all be taken to gaol at once. 

2. After the law is passed, an order will be published requiring per- 
mits to be renewed within a specified period. 

3. No Indian should get his permit renewed within that period. 

4. At the expiry of the period, the Government can arrest any person, 
if they choose, for residing in the Transvaal without a permit. 

5. It cannot be said for certain who will be arrested and where. 

6. Suppose, a poor Indian is arrested. If he holds a lawful permit, 
Mr. Gandhi, as he declared last September, will defend him in the 
court free of charge. 

7. At the time Mr. Gandhi himself will say that he had advised the 
entire community not to take out permits as required by the new law but 
instead to go to gaol in all humility, and that was why his client had not 
taken out a fresh permit. 

8. When the counsel himself says this, it is possible that the de- 
faulter may be set free and the counsel arrested. That is, Mr. Gandhi 
will be arrested and his client let off. At that time, a similar deposition 
will, if possible, be made on behalf of the Association also. 

9. However, it is possible that the arrested person may himself be 
sentenced. In that case, the first punishment may be that he will be 
asked to leave the Colony within a specified time. 

10. At the expiry of the time-limit, the person will be re-arrested 
and sentenced to fine or imprisonment for disobeying the court’s order. 

11. As the person concerned will refuse to pay the fine, he will have to 
go to gaol. 

12. If many persons are thus prosecuted and all of them go to gaol, 
the chances are that they will be soon released and the law amended 
suitably. 

13. It is possible that, if such a person does not leave the Colony after 
being released from gaol, he will be sent back to gaol. 
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14. The wife and children of a person so going togaol will, if necessary, 
be maintained on subscriptions from the public. 

‘This, in brief, is likely to be the position. In fact, the step [pro- 
posed] is not at all dangerous. As shopkeepers and hawkers will have 
taken out their licences for the whole year, they will have no difficulty 
in carrying on their business. A shopkeeper can entrust his shop to any 
other person and himself enjoy life in gaol. For hawkers there will be no 
difficulty at all. I know from experience that many of them have been 
living such a misesable life that they will be much better off in gaol. 
There is no disgrace attached to going to gaol on this occasion; on the 
contrary, it will positively add to one’s prestige. There is no need, 
therefore, for anyone to take fright or lose courage. As I said in an 
earlier letter^, if anyone has any questions to ask in this matter, he should 
address them directly to the Editor, P.O. Box No. 6522, Johannesburg, 
so that the replies can be published in these columns. Meanwhile, 1 
would appeal to all Indians to note that this gaol-going is a great adven- 
ture, and that no Indian must retract. Else it will be like losing a battle 
already won. 


“How Bad These Indians Are!’’ 

With reference to the strong criticisin of Mr. Chamney’s Report 
made by the editor of this paper in The Rand Daily Mail a white from 
Leydenburg, under the pen-name “Just”, has written an unjust letter, 
in which he says: 

All the seven days in the week are working days for the Indians 
and they work from sunrise to sunset. On Sundays they write up 
their account books and hawkers settle their accounts. Others either 
keep the shop open on holidays blatantly or station a man outside 
to smuggle customers in. Moreover, Indian merchants in rural areas 
examine samples brought by agents on Sundays so that the latter too 
can work all the days in the week. The Indians know nothing about 
making payments on time. It is the usual practice with them to 
turn a 90-day credit into one for 150 days. It is not unusual for 
them to settle a creditor’s account by paying him only a part of 
his dues. There are countless insolvent Indians carrying on business 
in their own names or in those of their relatives. The intelligence 
they show in the use of pleas while purchasing goods [on credit] 
is equalled only by the denseness they feign in explaining away their 
insolvency. Ninety-five per cent, of all Indian trade is corrupt. An 
' Indian will not lose a customer and will sell him goods even at a 
loss, for the loss is to be suffered not by him, but by his creditor. 
Traders who deal with such Indians are of course no less to blame. 


I Ftdr “Johannesburg Letter”, p. 420. 
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Only if, following the example of the Orange River Colony, th^ 

Tranasvaal too closes down Indian shops with or without compensa- 
tion, will clean trade be possible for European traders in towns 

such as Standerton, Heidelberg, Ermilom and Klerksdorp. 

Referring to this letter, the editor of The [Rand Dailji\ Mail says 
that, if what “Just” says is all true, one fails to see how so many 
Europeans trade with Inmans. 

Thus the letter by “Just” has already been answered. But while some 
of his criticism is unduly exaggerated, it will only be fitting that \v® 
admit the force of much of it. We work day and night, do not rest even 
on Sundays, fail to keep promises and settle accounts by making only 
part-payments to creditors. There is no doubt we should effect 
improvements in these four matters. We need an innate sense of 
honour, and, as His Majesty the Amir advised, it is essential for us to 
have western education.* There are nowadays any number of associa- 
tions. If a well-known merchant founds an “Association for the 
Reform of the Trading Class” and brings about the much-needed 
reforms, many of our disabilities will disappear and the stringent licence 
regulations will also go. 

• 

Divine Wrath 

These days the tram service in Johannesburg often becomes dis- 
located. Hardly a day passes without a break-down. There can be two 
reasons for this. The Indian community may persuade itself that it 
results from God’s wrath on the municipality which prohibits Coloured 
persons from travelling by these trams. Another reason may be that 
those entrusted with the installation of electric motors have, for the sake 
of money, cheated and not done their work according to the contract. 

Indian Issue at Colonial Conference 

According to a cable received from England today, Mr. Morley 
has said that the Indian issue will be raised at the Conference. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion^ 27-4-1907 


» Vide *‘His Majesty Amir HabibuHali at Aligarh CoUege**, pp. S5M. 
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The first issue oi Al Islam was published on the 19th. Its proprietor 
is Mr. Osman Ahmed Effendi of whom we have written often. The 
journal will be issued weekly on Fridays. Its annual subscription is 12s 
for Durban, 12s fid for other parts of the Colony and 17s fid for places 
outside the Colony. The first issue has two very good photographs, one 
of King-Emperor Edward and the other of His Majesty the Sultan 
[of Turkey]. We wish Al Islam a long life. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 27-4-1907 
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[April 28, 1907] 

Registration Law 

The Rand Daily Mail has — ^for the present at any rate — come to the 
rescue of Indians. Two leading articles appeared during the last week. 
Commenting upon Lord Milner’s article in the National Review, The Rand 
Daily Mail pointed out that the Colonies could not carry on without the 
other parts of the British Empire. For example, the trade of New 
South Wales in Australia with India is valued at ^1 million a year. Its 
trade with Ceylon is even larger. Its exports to India exceed her 
exports to New Zealand and her exports to Ceylon are larger than 
those to South Africa. The article shows that the Colonies cannot 
do without India. The liberation of India will come about as soon as 
Indians wake up and become conscious of their rights. As far as the 
Transvaal is concerned, the remedy lies in our own hands : it is to go to 
gaol if the registration law is passed. 

The second article in The Rand Daily Mail has greater relevance to 
the registration law than the first one. The writer says that the present 
Asiatic Office seems to serve no purpose. Its report shows that the 
Office has proved a failure. Though it has several clerks, inspectors 
and liveried peons, Indians can enter without permits. Though over 
4,000 are paid by it every year on account of salaries, it is said that all 
the power is concentrated in the hands of a single Eurasian clerk. If 
this is so, one cannot see the point of spending ^4,000 on the Asiatic 
Office; it would be better to entrust everything to that clerk. In fact, 
the permit problem is one of adequate police vigilance, not of enacting 
a new law. 
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The Rand Daily Mail has thus strongly criticized and roundly 
condemned the Asiatic Office. It would appear then that the Office 
is viewed with disfavour by others as well. * 

Meeting in England 

A cable received here states that the meeting* of the Members of the 
House of Commons took place on Wednesday, the- 24th. Sir Henry 
Cotton took the chair. Mr. Cox and other Members spoke. It was 
decided to have interviews with Mr. Moi'ley and GeBeral Botha. I am 
writing this on Sunday. More news is expected on Tuesday. 

Asiatic Bazaar 

The authority to control Asiatic Bazaars or Locations has been 
vested in the respective municipalities. For the present this has little 
significance, as there exists no law compelling Indians to go to Loca- 
tions. But it should be remembered that, if the Indian community 
submits to the new law, another law will be passed immediately forcing 
Indians to Locations, and then the municipal authority will prove very 
troublesome. 

Meeting of South African Chambers of Commerce 

The twelfth annual meeting of the Chambers of Commerce of 
South Africa took place on the 24th at Pretoria, when Mr. Mackin- 
tosh of Port Elizabeth presided. Mr. Prady of Germiston moved a 
resolution to the effect that Asiatics should be prevented from coming 
[into the Colony] and their trade stopped. He said in his speech that 
great harm was done by Indian trade as the whites could not compete 
with Indian traders. The whites had struggled hard in South Africa 
for a hundred years. How could Indians be allowed to oust them? 
Conditions in Standerton, Heidelberg, Potchefstroom and other places 
had deteriorated very much. If the influx of Indians could not be 
stopped forthwith, he said, they should be so heavily taxed that they 
could not afford to stay on. According to him, it would be better to 
drive out the existing traders, even after paying them compensation, 
if necessary. 

Mr. Hobson of Maseru, who supported him, said that Indian 
traders had penetrated far into Basutoland and had captured most of the 
trade. However, according to him, Mr. Prady’s resolution for winding 
up Indian business immediately was too drastic. 

Sir William Van Hulsteyn said that all South Africa was opposed 
to Indians. But it was not proper to drive them out all at once or to 
discontinue their trade; it would be better to insist on their carrying 
on business in Bazaars only. The question of immigration did not 

• Vide “Johannesburg Letter”, p. 440. 
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concern the Chambers of Commerce, and hence they could not interfere 
in the matter. He moved an amendment to the effect that it was neces- 
sary immediately to frame laws on Asiatic trade for the whole of South 
Africa. 

Mr. Quinn supported the amendment. Mr. Henderson of Natal 
said that the Indian merchants had brought ruin to Natal. In Lady- 
smith and other places the entire trade had passed into their hands. Like 
locusts they devoured Natal. They caused harm to the Kaffirs also for 
the latter were powerless against them. 

' Mr. Jagger of Cape Town said that he too was opposed to Indians, 
but that sudden and complete prohibition was a difficult task. The 
Imperial Government would never assent to such laws. He therefore 
moved that, since the presence of the Indian community was detrimental 
to [the interests ofj South Africa, immediate legislation was necessary 
to restrict their immigration and trade. 

Mr. Ireland of Zoutpansburg said that Mr. Prady’s resolution went 
too far. It was certainly necessary to adopt quick measures in the 
matter. The Asiatics were like the plague. Mr. Forest said that he 
shuddered to think of the number of Indians in Natal. Mr. Chappel of 
Pretoria supported the amendment. Mr. Burke suggested to Mr. Prady 
that he ought to withdraw his resolution so that the amendment, being 
unanimously passed, would carry due weight. Mr. Prady withdrew his 
resolution and the amended resolution was unanimously carried. 

Then a discussion took place on the subject of the Dealers’ Licenses 
Act. It was resolved that all Colonies should pass laws similar to that in 
force in the Cape, with local variations as necessary. 

“Akiko” of Hasanmian’s Son 

A son has been born to Sheth Hasanmian, a partner of the firm of 
Sheth Mahomed Cassim Camroodeen. The akiko ceremony took 
place on Sunday, when a grand feast was given. Guests came from far 
and near and a lavish dinner was cooked for nearly 500 persons. 
Mr. Abdul Kadir had specially come from Durban for the occasion; so 
had Mr. Haji Habib from Pretoria. The occasion was celebrated with 
great eelat. 

Some [of our readers] may not know what (Uiiko is. It is the cere- 
monial shaving of the head of the new-born child on the seventh day. 
According to their wealth and position, parents set aside gold, silver 
or copper equal in weight to the hair, and the value of the metal is spent 
^n the feast. 

Attack on New Clare Washermen 

A strong communication appears in The Sunday Times on the subject 
of washing places at New Clare. The writer says that the whole land 
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at New Clare stinks with putrid air. Indian washermen, according to 
him, have defiled the washing places; the water is dirty and stinks, 
so that clothes washed in it are as good as not washed at all. The winter 
is afraid that some day an epidemic is bound to break out because 
of clothes washed in that water. The Indian washermen have to be 
careful about this. The washing place should be drained each time 
and filled again with clean water. If this is not done, there is every 
fear of the washermen losing their livelihood, as the writer has suggested 
that the municipality should take effective measures. 

“Coolie Merchants'’ 

Under the above heading, a contributor has written bitterly for 
The Sunday Times. He alleges that it is only the Kaffirs and Indian 
hawkers who trade in gold pilfered from mines. It is only thus that they 
get rich. They melt the gold so stolen, make bracelets or armlets out of 
them and wear them on their persons. The detectives know this, but 
they do not, and sometimes cannot, arrest the offenders. The writer 
is certain of this, but good Indians and their English friends arc not 
aware of this. He has, however, no doubt that Indians are carrying 
on smuggling on a huge scale. 

No one knows how much of this is true. But it is necessary that 
those Indians who are in this business of smuggling should take the hint. 

Incitement by “The Star” 

The Star has reproduced in full Mr. Ritch’s letter published in 
The Morning Post with its own comments. It says that the Indian 
community is vigilant and its friends in England are very powerful. 
There are no dissensions among Indians and they work well. They 
are very influential and they do not pause for breath even for a moment. 
The Imperial Government is greatly afraid of them. In the circumstances, 
says The Star, it will not be surprising if the new Bill is refused assent. 
The whites are sitting back without being interested in the Ordinance. 
The Star, therefore, suggests that the whites should hold big meetings 
and take steps to see that the Ordinance was passed. Otherwise Indian 
infiltration would increase to the detriment of the whites. 

Clearly the whites are afraid that the law may not be approved. 
At this juncture it is necessary for us to exert all our strength. If this 
is done, a victory [for us] even now would be nothing surprising. But 
I am wrong. Those who have accepted the gaol-going resolution have 
already won. For them there is victory either way. 

Deputation to General Botha 

A cable in The Rand Daily Mail indicates that a deputation on 
the subject of the Asiatic Registration Act, led by Lord Ampthill, has 
already met General Botha. The deputation included Sir Munche^, 
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Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Harold Cox, Mr. Justice Ameer Ali, Mr. Ritch 
and others. Lord Ampthill said that no laws which humiliated the Indian 
coifimunity should be introduced. Indians, who are already in the 
Trai^vaal, should be enabled to live there honourably. In his reply 
General Botha said that there was no intention whatever of humiliating 
Indians, and that he would use his influence as practicable to preserve 
their honour. The members of the deputation told the Press repre* 
sentatives that General Botha’s reply was satisfactory. 

* Haji Ojer Ally 

Mr. Haji Ojer Ally writes from Cape Town to say that the Cape 
Immigration Officer will not henceforth insist on a photograph being 
affixed to the pass. Mr. Ally saw Mr. Powell, the editor of The Argus, 
who has promised to help. Mr. Ally is trying to obtain ,^50 from the 
Cape Association for the London Committee. 

Indians Going to Lobito Bay* 

The local agent of the employer informs me that all the Natal 
Indians have reached Lobito Bay safely. The climate in that part of 
Lobito Bay is very good. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 4-5-1907 

448. MR. GANDHPS PLEDGE 


Johannesburg, 
April 30, 1907 

TO 

The Editor 
INDIAN OPINION 

SIR, 

Many of our brethren have written to me to say that they will go 
to gaol in pursuance of the September Resolution, if the Registration 
Act of the Transvaal is passed. Every one of them deserves to be 
congratulated. From some of the letters, I find that a few are annoyed 
at the absence of such letters from leaders. Their not having written 
is, I am sure, no reason for doubting them. I do not think that they 
will come forward to take out the compulsory registers. 

However, lest I should be guilty of this sin of omission, I hereby 
declare my pledge that, should the new law come into force, I will 
never take out a permit or regfister under the law but will go to gaol; 


* VUe “Indian! Going to Lobito Bay”, p. 386. 
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and even if 1 am the only one left who has not taken a permit, my pledge 
shall stand for the following reasons: . 

1. I consider it a humiliation to submit to this law, and I prefer to 
go to gaol rather than submit to such humiliation; 

2. I believe that my country is dearer to me than my person; 

3. if, after having announced the September Resolution to the world, 
the Indian community submits to the law, it will lose everything; 

4. I believe that prominent men who have been helping our cause in 
England rely upon the Fourth Resolution; if we shAnk back, we shall 
not only bring dishonour on them but forfeit their help for ever; 

5. the remedy of gaol-going cannot be applied against other laws, 
but for this Act, it is an infallible remedy and it can be adopted by 
everyone, whether small or great; 

6. if I now retract, I shall be deemed unfit to serve the Indian 
community; 

7. I believe that Indians will rise in public esteem if all of them 
remain staunch in not submitting to the law, and that, moreover, it 
will evoke sympathy in India also for the cause of the Transvaal Indians. 

Many other reasons can be adduced. In the end I appeal to every 
Transvaal Indian not to miss this occasion and not to turn back. I 
beg the Indians of Natal, the’ Gape and Delagoa Bay to encourage us, 
the Transvaal people, and render help when the need arises. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 4-5-1907 


449. LETTER TO ''THE STAR"^ 


Box 6522, 

JOHANNESBURO, 

April 50, 1907 

TO 

The Editor 
the star 

[JOKANNESBURO] 

SIR, 

You have raised the bogey of the ‘^Indian Peril” and based it on 
Mr. Ritch’s able letter to The Morning Post. Fortunately for the country, 
you have evidently mis-read Mr. Ritch’s letter and ascribed to him a 
demand not made by him for political rights on behalf of British Indians. 

• This was in rQ>ly to an article in The Star, 29-4-1907. 

6-29 
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If you Mriil be good enough to re-read the letter, you will find that, instead 
of claiming any such rights, Mr. Ritch has repudiated the claim more 
than once. He says: 

In deference to the demand of the nvfaite colonist for protection against 
an unrestricted influx of Asiatics, the qualifications imposed by an Immigration 
Restriction Law, upon an educational basis, are assented to. He (the Indian) 
seeks no political power, and admits the right of municipalities to control 
the issuing of trading licences, with power of appeal to the judicial tribunals 
of the Golon> against inequitable administration. 

' If words have any meaning, you have, in the above sentences in 
the letter you have printed, a complete denial of the charge made against 
the community. 

The ground, therefore, being cleared as to the allegation of the 
British Indian wanting to have political power in South Africa, with 
your permission, I would venture to draw your attention to the fact 
that you are creating animosity between two communities living under 
the same flag without the slightest occasion, and, in support of my 
statement, I ask you to read the compromise offered by the British 
Indian Association, whereby everything that will be done by the Regis- 
tration Act can be done immediately and without Imperial sanction 
being necessary. Greater identification is the cry raised. British Indians 
have themselves offered to exchange their lawful documents for those 
bearing sufficient identification particulars as may be mutually agreed 
upon. Not that the present documents do not contain enough details 
to identify the holders. The compromise has been offered to soothe 
the agitated mind of the colonist. Moreover, the compromise, strange 
as it may appear, goes further than the Asiatic Act itself, in that the 
former includes the taking out of permits by minors who have reached 
the age of discretion, the same to be decided by the Colonial Secretary. 

You may ask why, if the offer is sincere, should there be any fuss 
about the Act. The answer is obvious. British Indians do not wish 
to be classed as criminals, as they undoubtedly are by the Act. They 
repudiate totally the suggestion that there is any illegal influx on a 
wholesale scale, or that there is any countenance of such influx on the 
part of the leaders of the community. Repressive legislation is required 
when those to whom it applies are not compliant and do not do voluntarily 
what is asked of them. British Indians have always claimed to be law- 
abiding, and, therefore, object to the class legislation which is a denial 
of the claim. You may call this sentiment, if you will. Still, it is one 
‘Which is very real for the community I have the honour to represent, 
and it is hardly necessary for me to give you illustrations of sentiment 
having ruled men’s actions from the time of Adam. 

The suggested compromise can cmt little. If there is any doubt 
as to its effectiveness, why not give it a trial while the Act is being 
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considered? Will it not be better and more Imperialistic for you to 
advocate the adoption of the compromise than unnecessarily to inflame 
the populace against harmless subjects of the Grown? 

/ am, tie., 

M. K. Gandhi 


The Star, 30-4-1907 


450. LETTER TO RAND PIONEERS* 

[JOHANNESBURO, 
Before May 2, 7907]* 

[sir,] 

In connection with the action proposed to be taken by the Rand 
Pioneers and the Transvaal Municipal Association regarding the Asiatic 
Registration Act, I venture, on behalf of my Association, to draw your 
Committee’s attention to the compromise offered by the British Indians, 
and to the fact that it completely meets every requirement of the 
Registration Act and hastens the fulfilment of the object your Committee 
has in view. 

My Association has always held the opinion that, as a matter of fact, 
there is very little difference between what is required by the white 
colonists and what has been accepted by British Indians. The latter 
ask for no political rights and, as against the repeal of Law 3 of 1885, 
they consent to municipal control, subject to review by the Supreme 
Court, over trading licences, and to restriction on immigration along 
the Natal or the Cape basis. 

My Association is firmly of opinion that much of the agitation 
is due entirely to a misunderstan^ng of the mutual position. My 
Association, therefore, ventures to suggest that, if your Committee will 
be prepared to meet a deputation of my Association, a great deal of 
firiction can be removed and a solution of the question can be locally 
arrived at without the weaker party having to seek Imperial protection. 

My Association has no doubt that your Committee is not actuated 
by any vindictive motives in its agitation agEinst Coloured people. It 
is, therefore, hoped that the suggestion made by my Association for 

iThis letter, presumably drafted by Gandhiji, was addressed to the Rand 
Pioneers and the Transvaal Municipal Association, who had announced their mtention 
of agitating in order to bring about the early enforcement of the Asiatic Registration Act. 

*The letter, undated and unsigned, was published in The Rand Daily Mail, 
2 - 5 - 1907 . 
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consultation will be accepted in the spirit in which it . is ofiered. If 
your. Committee accepts the proposal, any date after the 8th instant 
will suit my Association.! 

[Aotino CuAnuuN, 
British Indian Association] 

Indian Opinion, 4-5-1907 


45L LETTER TO '^THE STAR''^ 


(Johannesburg, 
After May 2, I907\ 

[to 

The Editor 
THE STAR 
Johannesburg 

SIR,] 

May I once more take the liberty of correcting you? I fear you 
have not yet understood the compromise. ^ The cry is not “Trust the 
Indians”, as you have put it. The cry is trust the Indians in the interim, 
and see whether the trust is not justified. Under the Registration Act, 
all Indians have to be compulsorily registered. Under the Indian offer, 
they can be voluntarily registered, and that now. But, supposing that 
the lowest class of Indians, as you have been pleased to classify some 
Indians, who enter the Colony, do not accept the proposal of the British 
Indian Association, the key to the situation is in the hands of the 
Government. A bill can then be passed cancelling all permits save 
those issued under the compromise, unless they are exchanged within a 
certain time. The law will then reach the culprits and leave the innocent 
free. The Act at present punishes the vast majority of the innocent, 
self-respecting people, for the sake of the guilty few. You dismiss the 
objections of the Indian community by describing them as super- 
sensitive. You dismiss Lord Ampthill and his friends equally uncere- 
moniously by ascribing to them what you, I suppose, would call the 
“Oriental taint”, and depriving them of the possession of a spirit of 
wider Imperialism. I can only remind you that Lord Milner, whom 
you will not classify with Lord Ampthill, in his article in The NaHonal 

.f 

iThii meetiiig, however, did not take place; md$ “Johannesburg Letter", 
p.468. 

2 After addresnng a letter to The Star, on April 30 (pp. 449-51), Gandhiji called 
on the editor of the paper and had a discussion with him. The Star commented again 
on the subject. The above was Gandhiji’s r^ly. Vide “Johannesburg Letter", pp. 468-9. 
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Review, in reminding the colonists of wider Imperialism, places before 
tiiem their responsibilities to British dependencies, and especially British 
India. 


Indian Opinion, 11-5-1907 


[/ am, NK., 

M. K. Gandhi] 


4J2. KLERKSDORP INDIANS AND SMUTS 

We publish elsewhere a sununary of the address presented to 
Mr. Smuts, Acting Prime Minister of the Transvaal, by the Klerksdorp 
Indians, and of his reply. It is clear from the reply that Mr. Smuts 
himself fears that his law, even if assented to, will be rendered ineffective 
if the Indian community sticks to the resolution on gaol-going. He 
therefore tries to persuade everyone that the Association’s agitation 
against the Act is pointless. This much even Mr. Smuts seems to admit, 
that the law punishes, as it were, the whole Indian community just 
because there have been a few fresh cases of infiltration into the Transvaal. 
He adds that it may 'happen for a time that the police will question 
people in every nook and corner. Only Mr. Smuts can tell what is 
meant by “for a time”. There is absolutely no doubt that the Indian 
community should under no circumstances submit to such a law. 
Mr. Smuts’s speech should be treated as a provocation to Indians. He 
seems to hold that the Indian community can be ill-treated with impunity. 
It looks as if it will now get a chance to open his eyes [to the truth]. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 4-5-1907 


453. CAPE INDIANS 

The Immigration Act of the Gape is so complicated that its 
implications cannot be realized just yet, but by and by the adverse effects 
will follow. One clause is especially mischievous: if any Indian leaves 
the Gape without a permit, his right to return will lapse. This means 
that, if a leading Indian businessman of the Gape leaves without the 
annual permit, he will not be able to return. Even if his business in 
the Gape continues and his family stays on there, that will not help 
him. We do not mean to sug;gest that the law will in fact hit the 
businessman so hard, but such are the implications of the Act. The 
result will be that all poor Indians will have to leave the Gape. And 
if a few Indiana stay behind, what influence can they have ? The Indian 
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businessmen in the Cape should heed this warning and see to it that 
no Indian leaves the Gape without a permit. We hope that those Gape 
Indians who happen to read this will bring it to the notice of the othm 
and explain it to them. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 4-5-1907 


'454. RIOTS IN THE PUNJAB 

Gables giving startling news have been published in The Rand Daily 
Mail and The of Johannesburg. We give their substance below: 

The people in the Punjab appear to be preparing for a revolt. 
This is the first upheaval of the kind seen in India after 1857. The 
Native Press has been inciting the people both openly and secretly. 
It was not right that [the editor of] the Punjabi should have been 
prosecuted. What only a few men knew is now known to the whole 
of India. The journal has become more powerful. People have 
ceased to be afraid of the repressive measures of the Government. 
Similar consequences followed the prosecution of the [editors of] 
Bombay papers. The officials have becbme panicky. In the Punjab, 
judges have enlisted themselves as volunteers and taken up arms. 
In the circumstances, the idea of staging a ‘siege of Delhi’ was 
abandoned. But people’s minds do not yet seem to have been 
set at rest. 

So go on the cables. It is our request that all of us should pray 
to Khuda or Ishwar for the good of India. The present is a critical 
time for India as indeed it is for us here in South Africa. We have to 
do our duty here. If ever manliness and courage were needed in the 
country’s cause, it is now. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 4-5-1907 


455. INTERVIEW TO '‘THE NATAL MERCURT' 

{May 7, 1907] 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi was yesterday interviewed by a Mercury representative 
^pnceming the suggestion put forward by Mr. Limel Curtis in The Times — a. reference 
to which was contained in our telegraphic ne%vs columns on Monday — that the tropical 
possessiona of Great Britain should be reserved for Indian colonization. Mr. Gandhi 
rgects tlm pn^Kisal. 

As long as Indians have domicile rij^ts in the Colonies, whether in South Africa 
or elsewhere, Mr. Gandhi dbjects, such a suggestion is not practicable, and %vould 
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certainly not be acceptable to the British Indians* As he has so often aaBerted» die 
entire motive v^ch is animating the cause he has taken up on behalf of the South 
African Asiatic is to protect what he designates the Indians* **vested rights'* ill this 
country; and to deprive them of the title of domidUe, which many of them now pomcn^ 
¥fould> of course, in his view, be to subvert those vested rights. Mr. Gandhi said that 
the rights of domicile were the main strength of the Indians* position, and he assented 
to the suggestion that they intended to make the most of it. 

It was pointed out to Mr. Gandhi that the proposal seemed to be that the 
tropical Colonies should be reserved for immigration of the future, not necessarily 
contemplating the removal of Indians already possessing domipile rights, and he was 
asked what hb view of that idea would be. 

Mr. Gandhi denied that there was any pressure of population in India leading 
to the necessity of emigration, and pointed to the fact that the Indians who were brought 
over as indentured labourers did not offer themselves, but had to be persuaded to come 
— that, moreover, recruiting was becoming increasingly difficult. The same applied 
to the recruiting for other places in which Indian labour was wanted, and he advanced 
this to show that India had no real surplus population, and needed no outlet. The 
idea of reserving any territory outside India at all for exclusive colonization by Indians 
was therefore a gratuitous and unnecessary one. He did not believe that the resources 
of India had become too exhausted to support its people or the natural increase of its 
population. There was room for what he called **intemar* emigration within India 
itself, but no need of any territorial provision outside. 

He had often been asked, Mr. Gandhi proceeded, why, if thb were so, Indians 
were found emigrating in such numbers to South Africa. The explanation was that 
South Africa had itself made the mbchief by adopting the practice of indentured 
immigration — a system which, Mr. Gandhi said, nearly every Indian in South Africa 
would sign a petition against, and ask that it should cease. 

[Reporter :] But the trouble arises, Mr. Gandhi, not so much from the indentured 
Indian as from the free merchant class, and from whom the demand for equal trading 
rights mostly comes. 

[Gandh^i:] The Indian merchant follows the other Indians, to whom 
he looks for his business. If the indentured man was not here, the 
merchant would not be here. As it is, many of the better-class Indian 
merchants, who have large interests, remain in their own country, where 
they have scope for their business, and where every Indian tradesman 
would have scope if he preferred to stay instead of coming to the Colonies. 
As long as there remain opportunities for business among his own 
countrymen, there the Indian merchant will be found. 

. . .Mr. Gandhi instanced the case of Zanzibar. There was, in fact, no need 
to reserve tropical Colonies for Indian occupation, for East Africa was already open. 

Mr. Gandhi went on to refer to the Regbtration Ordinance in the Transvaal, 
and refe r red in dbappointed terms to the decision of the Imperial Government to allow 
its sanction to the measure. Its effect was, he said, to place the Transvaal Indian in 
die position of a ticket-of-leave man. If they were to be dealt with along these hues 
it was better that the Indians should be undeceived at once. Mr. Gan^ said he 
foresaw the possibility of a position in which Great Britain would have to decide be^een 
losing the or losing India, for the people's self-respect was involved, a nd thetr 

®dstcnce under suidi conditions as in the Transvaal would beetle intolerable. TIm 
I ndian was perfectly capable of realizing both sides of the question, and, he thou^t, 
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it cost us £700. *In the presence of high officials, the Deputation told 
Lord Elgin: 

‘ We should also place before Your Lordship one more fact 
And that is the Fourth Resolution passed by the mass meeting. 
That Resolution, which was unanimously approved by the meeting 
in all humility and firmness and affirmed with an oath, said that, 
if ever the Imperial Government should approve the Act, the Indian 
community would go to gaol rafher than suffer the great indignity 
inflicted on it by the Act. So deep was the feeling of the community. 

* We have submitted to much suffering till now. But the disgrace 
of this Act is unbearable, and that is why we have travelled six 
thousand miles to make an appeal to you. With this Act we have 
reached the utmost limit. 

As though this were not enough, and as if there was the slightest 
doubt in anyone’s mind about the gaol-going resolution, the South 
Africa British Indian Committee was formed, and many prominent 
men joined it. Now if, under any pretext, the Indian community should 
cancel the gaol-going resolution, what would be the result? Only 
that the South Africa British Indian Committee would have become futile. 
The Deputation’s labours would have been in vain. .All the fame that 
the Indian community has now gained w6uld turn into disgrace. The 
Government would henceforth put no trust in the Indian community’s 
word. We would be classed with the lowest and meanest. If this should 
happen, the Imperial Grovernment would give ready assent to all the 
laws directed against the Indians in South Africa. And in the end 
those who are not content to live a dog’s life or that of a crow will have 
to leave South Africa. Moreover, if things should come to such a pass, 
there would be repercussions in India too, and the whole country might 
look down upon us with well-deserved contempt. Such are the force 
and the usefulness of the Fourth Resolution, and so serious its implications. 
It is therefore our earnest hope that the Indian community will not 
swerve from it. Whether or not all of us are agreed, those who realize 
how things stand must not fail in their duty. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 11-5-1907 
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A second appeal has been preferred in this case. The licensing 
court has decided not to issue the licence. Though this is regrettable, 
we congratulate the Indian community. For it is only when such blatant 
injustice is done that we wake up, and also rouse the Imperial Government. 
There is no need, however, for any Indian shopkeeper to close down 
his business. There is so much pressure on our space this time that 
we cannot consider this matter in detail just now. We intend to do so 
next week.* 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 11-5-1907 


459. INDENTURED INDIANS 

As a result of the Durban Corporation’s decision to reduce the rice 
ration, the indentured Indians employed by them have struck work, 
and have got ready to go to gaol. They did this earlier also. On that 
occasion, the Magistrate was kind. He observed that, even though 
it was legal to give them maize instead of rice, it would be cruel to insist 
on the [letter of the] law. He therefore let the men off and advised 
the Corporation to give them rice as usual, even if it was dearer. The 
same situation has arisen today, but the Magistrate is Mr. Beans. He 
has given judgement strictly according to the law and sentenced many 
workers to a fine of each. We hope Indian lawyers will look into 
the matter and do something about it. 

If we think of the Transvaal Ordinance in this context, we can 
see that, when laws are found to be harsher, even poor indentured workers 
can muster enough courage to rise against them and get ready to go 
to gaol. We have seen from the case of the indentured men that such 
remedies often secure justice. If indentured labourers can do so much 
in self-interest, who will deny that the Indian community in the 
Transvaal ought to do no less? 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 11-5-1907 


1 Yijg “Ladysmith Struggle”, p. 482. 



460. OMAR HAJI AMO D Z^VERI 
Biographical Sketch 

Elsewhere in this number we publish an account of a meeting^ 
held in honour of Mr. Omar Zaveri. Since our readers must be eager 
to learn about hi{| career, here is a biographical sketch. 

. Mr. Omar Zaveri was born at Porbunder in 1872. He set out 
for Africa at the early age of twelve with his brother, the late renowned 
Mr. Aboobaker Zaveri*. While on the ship he began his education, 
and learnt Gujarati. For four years he studied privately and at the 
Government School in Durban. His studies were cut short by the death 
of Aboobaker in 1887. In 1890 he joined the firm of his guardian, 
Mr. Abdulla Haji Adam, as an apprentice. Then he satisfied, to 
some extent, his keen desire to learn Arabic and Persian. In 1897 he 
took part in public activities for the first time and was made Joint 
Honorary Secretary of the Durban Anjuman [-e-] Islam. Omar was 
interested in horticulture, and as fruit was scarce in Porbunder, he 
experimented with fruit-growing as a result of which some fruits are 
now to be had there in plenty. For six months during 1904, he toured 
Egjypt, Italy, Switzerland, France, England and America and obtained 
valuable experience.* At this time, he had with him a barrister as a 
tutor-companion. It was meant to be an educational tour. 

While in London, he met Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir Muncheiji 
Bhownaggree and others, and returned to Durban the same year. He 
was then made Joint Honorary Secretary of the Natal Indian Congress, 
along with Mr. Adamji Mian^an. The work he has done since then 
is well known to the Indian community. His wealth, his servants, his 
house, his time and his education — all these have been entirely at the 
disposal of the community. During the Transvaal Deputation’s visit 
to England and again during the agitation against the Dealers’ Licenses 
Act, Mr. Omar Zaveri worked very hard along with Mr. Anglia. 
Mr. Zaveri also took a leading part in founding the Memon Committee. 
The Durban Libr 2 iry has received many gifts of books from him and 
he himself visited it almost daily. Impelled by a kind nature, he has 
always attempted to bring about private settlement of disputes among 
members of the Indian community. People hold such a high opinion 
,of his integrity that he has had with him a general power of attorney 

I VUt “Fareivdl to Ooutr H^ji Amod Zaveri”, pp. 462-8. 

*Abo<4)aker Amod 2^veri 

9 Fafr VoL IV. p. 271. 
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from a number of people. In the course of all this work, Mr. Omar 
realized the need for further education and intends to become a barrister 
after passing the Matriculation examination. As an instance of liis 
humility and simplicity, it may be mentioned that he himself teaches 
his servants and children at home whenever he has the leisure. Mr. Omar 
Haji Amod Zaveri possesses all the qualities denoted by his name*. 
He is still young in years. If his present ideas keep growing, he is sure 
to prove himself invaluable in India also. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indiem Opinion, 11>5>1907 


461. KALYANDAS JAOMOHANDAS [MEHTA] 

• Another gentleman who, by virtue of his qualities is a z<iveri — • 
although his name is Kalyandas — has sailed home by the same boat 
as Mr. Omar Haji Amod Zaveri. Mr. Zaveri’s function was to lead, 
that of Mr. Kalyandas to work silently for a good cause remaining in 
the background. In years he* is still a child, but in our experience we 
have seldom come across a youth so tender of heart, so scornful of money, 
so regardless of his own body but at the same time so solicitous of the 
welfare of others. Johannesburg Indians are aware of the work done 
by Kalyandas during the terrible outbreak of plague in that city. We 
do not ^now of anyone having had occasion to be displeased with him 
at any time. India’s chains would snap this day, if in that country 
captains like Mr. Omar Haji Amod Zaveri and soldiers like Kalyandas 
came forward in large numbers. Rarely docs one come across heroes 
who would ceaselessly, and always with a cheerful smile, quietly give 
themselves over to public service in pursuance of duty, that is, in 
the name of Khuda, seeking neither money nor honours, and never 
even dreaming of leadership. Kalyandases are rare indeed. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ind&an Opinion, 11-5-1907 


Zoom means ‘^Jewdler”. 
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Many gentlemen gave parties in honour of the well-known and 
popular Mr. Omar Haji Amod Zaveri, the Joint Honorary Secretary 
of the Natal Indian Congress, on the eve of his departure for India [last 
week]. Finally a meeting of the Natal Indian ingress was held on 
the. evening of the Sth at Dawad Mahomed’s Hall in Pyne Street. Those 
who gave parties to Mr. Zaveri include Mr. l)ada Osman, Mr. Ahmed 
Osman, Mr. Tayob Moosa, Mr. Peeran Mahomed, members of the 
staff of Indian Opinion, Mr. Dada Abdulla, Mr. G. H. Miankhan, 
Mr. M. G. Anglia, Mr. Mahomed Cassim Camroodeen and Mr. Parsee 
Rustomjee. At each of these parties the number of invitees ranged 
from 40 to 100, and to some of them gentlemen from all the Indian 
communities — -Hindu, Muslim, Parsi, Christian — were invited. At 
all these functions the qualities of Mr. Omar Haji Amod Zaveri were 
extolled in various ways. The hope was expressed that, during his 
absence [from the Transvaal], Mr. Zaveri might be able to go on the 
Haj pilgrimage and also realize his desire of becoming a barrister. At 
one of the functions Mr. Ismail Gk>ra expressed the hope that Mr. Zaveri 
would take advantage of his visit to Porbunder to resolve the dispute going 
on there about the Madressa. At the party given by Mr. Peeran Mahomed 
Mr. Gandhi was present, having come from the Transvaal for the 
occasion. As the news about the passing of the [Asiatic Registration] 
Act was received that day, the matter was also discussed at the party. 
Many speakers pointed out that Mr. Zaveri would be truly honoured 
if the spirit of patriotism he possessed could be inculcated in Indians, 
and if all of them supported the Transvaal Indians and exhorted them 
to adhere to the gaol-going resolution. Mr. Rustomjee had returned 
from Bombay on the same day on which a party was given at his place. 
He was much satisfied with the work of Mr. Zaveri who held his general 
power of attorney during his absence. He said that he felt happy and 
proud to be present on the occasion. A gold watch, a gold chain and 
a pencil case were then presented to Mr. Zaveri. 

The party by the members of the staff of Indian Opinion was given 
at Phoenix. Twelve gentlemen from Durban, who out of regard for 
Mr. Zaveri did not mind the inconvenience of a journey to Phoenix, 
had accepted the invitation. The following address was presented to 
Idr. Zaveri by members of the staff: 


i This was published as a “Special Report for Indian Opmon**, presumably by 
Gandhyi, who was present at some of the fitrewell parties. 
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We, the undersigned, representing the staff of Iniim OpimoH, 
beg to depress our thanks to you for the interest you have always 
taken in our Settlement, and in the political work which this journal 
is trying to do for the beneHt of British Indians in South Africa. 

We trust that you will have a pleasant and safe voyage to 
India and that, while there, you will not slacken your efforts in 
trying to alleviate the sufferings and disabilities of your countrymen 
in the South African Colonies. 

We appreciate the interest you have takeh in our work at 
Phoenix during your frequent visits, and we sincerely hope that 
you will soon return and be amongst us again. 

Meeting of Congress 

The hall was tightly packed for the Congress meeting on Monday. 
It was well decorated, the credit for which goes to Mr. Paul. At this 
meeting Mr. Dada Osman was elected Joint Secretary in place of 
Mr. Zaveri. 

Before the address was read out, the President, Mr. Dawad Mahomed, 
made the following speech: 

The primary reason for Mr. Omar Haji Amod Zaveri’s 
popularity is that he is not partial to any community. He regards 
Hindu, Muslim, Parsi as well as Christian as his brothers. He 
looks upon his wealth [as something] to be used for the benefit 
of the community. Wealth that is not put to good use is useless. 
Mr. Zaveri, having come to feel that the glory of learning is greater 
than that of riches, has decided to pursue his studies further. If 
anyone thinks that education is impossible at this age, I would 
point out that Shaikh Saadi started his studies after the age of forty. 
Mr. Zaveri has freely used his men for Congress work. [For instance] 
Mr. Chhabildas rendered very good help [for that body]. 

Asiatic Ordinance 

Speaking on the passing of the Asiatic Act Mr. Dawad Mahomed 
said: 

I am very sorry indeed about the Act that has been passed 
in the Transvaal. I shuddered when I read the telegram announcing 
the passing of the Act. It is very humiliating to us. Every Indian 
tian a stake in opposing it. I have felt very strongly indeed tlmt 
we should not submit to the law even if we have to lose our entire 
fortune [by opposing it]. I therefore hope that the Indian community 
in the Transvaal will firmly oppose the measure ^d be prepared 
to go to gaol, if that becomes necessary. Gaol, if one is ^ sent to 
it for a cause like this, would be a garden. It adds to one s famej 
there is nothing humiliating about it. I also hope that no one Mnll 
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have any dealings with the Permit Office in Durban. If we do not 
muster adequate strength for opposing this law, the time for our 
departure will eventually come and bad laws will begin to be enacted 
in all parts of South Africa. 

Congress Address 

We, the undersigned, on behalf of the Natal Indian Congress, 
wish to record our appreciation of the great and noble work you 
have performed for the Indian community during your term of 
' office as [Joint Honorary] Secretary of the Natal Indian Congress, 
for which office your recent travels in Europe and America excellently 
fitted you. 

By your unremitting zeal, great patience, and patriotism, you 
have kept your Indian work ever in the forefront and have rendered 
invaluable assistance to the public cause. Your sweet, sympathetic 
disposition, and your unswerving rectitude have endeared you 
to all, and it will be difficult to fill the gap [created] by your absence. 
You have lived up to the traditions handed down by your late 
lamented brother, Aboobaker. Your hospitality has become 
proverbial. Your house has been open to rich and poor alike. 

Your efforts in the cause of 'education, of which your 
encouragement of the Indian Public Library is only an instance 
among others, have been characterized by the same unflagging 
zeal that has pervaded all your public work. We know that it is 
your intention, in order that you may better serve your country, 
to improve your educational qualifications, and we sincerely trust 
that your desire will be fulfilled by the grace of the Almighty. 

We wish you a pleasant voyage, a happy time in your home 
country, and a safe return. 

Presenting the address, Mr. Anglia said that, if he himself had 
been able to do any public work, it was thanks to Mr. Zaveri for it was 
his zeal and patriotism that had inspired the speaker. Mr. Zaveri used 
to do a great deal of work himself. Besides, he made his men also work 
for the Congress, prominent among whom was Mr. Ghhabildas Mehta. 
He helped a great deal. It was impossible to fill the gap caused by 
Mr. Zaveri’s departure, but it was hoped that Mr. Dada Osman 
would more or less make up the loss. It was a matter of pleasure that 
Mr. Rustomjee should have arrived at the right moment. The Secretaries 
were sure to get much assistance from him. Mr. Anglia expressed the 
wish that Mr. Zaveri would become a barrister. Speaking about the 
Asiatic Registration Act, Mr. Anglia said that he had thought of going 
[to India] on a temporary permit but, as the law had now been passed, 
he had decided not to apply for a permit in order to show his disapproval 
of the measure. He hoped that the Transvaal Indians would stick to 
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the gaol-going resolution and that no Indian would have any relations 
with the Permit OflBce. 

Address by Memon [Fund] Ck>MMirrEE 

Mr. Peeran Mahomed, the Joint Secretary of the Memon Committee, 
read an address on behalf of that organization. Here is a translation 
of it: 

We the members of the Memon Committee — which was 
formed to raise funds for helping poor Memons in every possible 
manner — wish to thank you most heartily for your exertions. Indeed, 
you are the founder of the fund, the organizer [of this Committee]. 
We can say without the slightest exaggeration that it owes its 
competence entirely to your devotion to the community, of which 
you are such an ornament. We can hope that, during your temporary 
absence, we shall be able to keep up the vitality of the Committee 
and hand it over to your charge when you return. 

Address by Indian Library 

Mr. Osman Ahmed Effendi read an address on behalf of the Indian 
Library. The following is a translation: 

We the undersigned^ representing the Committee of the Indian 
Public Library and the visitors to that Library, hereby place on 
record our deep sense of obligation to you for the very great and 
tangible help rendered by you to the Library. Your love of know- 
ledge is well known, and it was in keeping with it that you 
rendered so much assistance to this humble institution. 

We trust that you will continue to show goodwill for the 
Library, and we hope that you will soon return to resume your 
multifarious activities in Natal for public causes. 

Address by Hindu Community 

Mr. R. R. Moodley read the address of the Hindu community. 
Here is a summary of it: 

We consider it to be our duty to thank you especially on the 
eve of your departure for India. Though a thoroughly religious 
person, you have never made any distinction between Hindus 
and Muslims and have thereby won the hearts of both the 
communities. You have endeared yourself to all by your 
compassionate nature, truthfulness and regard for all. You have 
left us deeply obliged to you by your actions and have created an 
example worth following. We hope that you may reach India 
safely and, after your safe return, take up your work here ^ain. 
Mr. Paul then garlanded Mr. Zaveri on behalf of the Literary Society 
and Mr. Ambaram Maharaj on behalf of the Sanatan Dharma Sabha. 


6-30 
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Mr. Gandhi’s Speech 

, Mr. Gandhi, who then spoke, said: 

It is only right that we should present addresses to Mr. Zaveri. But 
Mr. Zaveri will accept our compliments as sincere only if we imitate him 
in his good qualities which we have praised in the course of our addresses. 
Mr. Zaveri has, however, done nothing for the sake of praise. He does 
not hunger for it and has rendered services to the community out of a sense 
of duty. He has shown by example what true wealth and education 
consist in. By usiifg his wealth mostly in the service of the community, 
he lias shown us the right use for it. He thinks that all the education 
he has acquired is for the sake of the country and uses it for that purpose. 
This is real education. Mr. Omar Zaveri believes that the most important 
means of overcoming India’s misfortunes is unity among Hindus and 
Muslims. Even in India one will rarely find a person who has done 
as much as Mr. Zaveri to bring about this unity. Moreover, Mr. Zaveri 
possesses the quality of truthfulness, which, besides strengthening each 
of these three qualities, makes them more attractive and weaves them 
into a harmonious whole. It is only for this reason that we regard 
him as a true helmsman. We can be said truly to have honoured him 
only if we follow his example. It will be difficult for the new Secretary, 
Mr. Dada Osman, to fill the gap, but he^is Mr. Zaveri’s partner and 
Mr. Zaveri has unhesitatingly recommended his name to the Congress. 
There is thus reason to believe that Mr. Dada Osman will bring credit 
to his office. Mr. Anglia’s and Mr. Dada Osman’s is thus an exacting 
burden. He can be no ordinary person who can take Mr. Zaveri’s 
place. We hope that these two gentlemen will faithfully follow Mr. Zaveri 
in his good qualities. 

Mr. Parsee Rustomjee, who returned that day from India, compared 
Mr. Omar Zaveri with Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. 

Mr. Abdulla Haji Adam Zaveri said that, as Omar was a close 
relative of his, he could not but observe that Omar had brought honour 
to their family. He hoped that the Transvaal Indians would never 
submit to the Transvaal Ordinance. He was followed by Dr* Nanji. 

Peeran Mahomed’s Speech 
Mr. Peeran Mahomed said: 

I was Mr. Omar Zaveri’s neighbour. No amount of praise will 
be enough [to express our gratitude towards him]. I regard the 
Transvaal Ordinance as very oppressive. If a similar Ordinance 
# comes into force here [in Natal], 1 say on oath with God as witness 
that I will never submit to it but go to gaol instead. I hope that the 
Transvaal Indians will do likewise. I agree with Mr. Anglia about 
Mr. Ghhabildas Mehta. He has served the Congress very ably 
indeed^ 
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VASXWSLL TO OMAR HAJl AMOO ZAVERl 
IsMAn. Gora’s Spebcr 
Mr. Ismail Gora said: 

I endorse everything that has been said about Mr. Omsur 
Haji Amod Zaveri. He has served the community very welt As 
Mr. Rustomjee has returned from India, the work of the Congress 
will now go on smoothly. We have to put up a stiff fight against 
the Asiatic [Registration] Act. The Transvaal Indians can never 
go back on the Fourth Resolution of September. If they do, it 
will do us much harm. The funds of the Natal Indian ^n^^ess 
are exhausted. We are in debt to the Bank. I therefore hope 
that the Secretaries will make adequate efforts and collect funds. 
Mr. Ghhabildas Mehta said that he could serve the community 
only because he had an employer such as Mr. Omar Haji Amod Zaveri. 
He had done no more than his duty. 

Dada Osman’s Speech 
Mr. Dada Osman said: 

Omar is to me a brother and I cannot say much about him. 
But I do wish that many more persons like Omar were born in the 
Indian community. I am thankful to the Congress for the honour 
they have done me by appK>inting me [a Joint Secretary]. Of 
course, the Congress has yet to sec — as I have yet to see — ^how well 
I serve. I shall do my best. I am heartened by Mr. Rustomjee’s 
arrival and 1 shall be proud of working with Mr. Anglia. 

Zaveri’s Reply 

Mr. Zaveri gave a brief but impressive reply to all the addresses. 
He said: 

The Indian community has overwhelmed me today by giving me a 
number of parties and presenting me addi esses. I have not served 
so well that I deserve all this. I did all that I could, as a matter 
of duty. I thank the community for the address presented by the 
Congress and say that I shall constantly think of [public] service. 
Many gentlemen have expressed their good wishes that I may return 
from my Haj pilgrimage soon. God willing, I shall perform that 
duty soon indeed. I thank the Memon Committee for their address. 
I have done nothing much for them. 1 do not deserve an address 
from the Library at all. It really functions owing to Mr. Motilal 
Dewan’s efforts. A man following a straight path never loses his 
way. I have endeavoured to serve my community in this manner 
and hope to do so in the future. 

[From Gujarati] 

Ini&an Opimmt 11-5-1907 



463. JOHANNESBURG LETTER 
“The Plaoub” 

A calamity as great as plague has now befallen the Indian 
co mmuni ty. On Friday — after my last letter was sent — a cable was 
received saying that the Imperial Government had assented to the Act, 
which will mean slavery for Indians. Every one is asking: what can 
avail us now? But patriotic Indians, as they put the question, immediately 
realize that this is not an Act designed for our enslavement, but for the 
loosening of our chains. For we must not submit to it, but go to gaol 
instead. Looking at things this way, we should treat it as a blessing 
that the Act has been passed. 

Encounter with “The Star” 

Just as a dying flame burns the brighter, there ensued a duel with 
The Star when the Act was about to be passed. The Star published an 
article inciting the people against Indians, which was replied to by 
Mr. Gandhi.i Afterwards he met the editor of the paper and had a 
long talk with him. The Star then wrote another article which can be 
considered very polite, but the paper did not drop the quarrel. It said 
that Indians wanted the Goveriunent to trust them, and this could 
not be done. Mr. Gandhi wrote once again in reply*, saying that there 
was no question of trusting the Indian community for all time. It 
asked to trusted only this once, and that for a brief period. He made 
many other points besides. But there may not be enough space in 
Indian Opinion this week to publish translations of all of them. I would, 
therefore, recommend the interested reader to read them in full in the 
English section; the entire letter is good and worth the reading. A 
vivid picture can be had from it of the kind of struggle going on between 
the whites and Indians, and of its significance. It clearly shows that, 
while the Indian community wants to preserve its self-respect, the British 
say that we wish to kick them down. The Star's campaign was obviously 
on behalf of the local Government and at its instance. Though we 
had very politely asked for interviews with the Rand Pioneers and the 
Transvaal [Municipal] Association,* they were refused. What does 
this signify? Only that they treat us like dogs and care little for what 
Ve say, which they treat as mere barking. No one can now say that 

I Vide “Letter to The Star”, pp. 449-51. 

* Vidt “Letter to The Star”, pp. 452-3. 

* Vidt “Letter to Rand Pioneers**, pp. 451-2. 
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the Indians have not done all that was necessary for fulfilling the purpose 
bdiind the permit [legislation]. It is like pretending to be asleep while 
being wide awake. They Imow very well that the British Indian 
Association’s proposal of voluntary registration docs fulfil the objective 
of the Act in relation to permits. In fact, that objective is no longer 
there, but the thought now uppermost in their mind is how to humiliate 
the Indian community. The story of the wolf and the lamb fits this 
Act. When the strong wolf resolved to eat up the poor lamb, he began 
looking for a pretext for doing so. He blamed the [^b for muddying 
the water which he, the wolf, was to drink. When the lamb poiiUed 
out that he had really been drinking the water down stream, the wolf 
replied, “If it is not you, then it must have been your father who did 
that.” So saying, he ate up the lamb. There is not the slightest difference 
between our plight and that of the lamb in the fable. They wish somehow 
to show that, even outside the field of politics, we are not their equals. 
That is why they have got this law passed. Lord Elgin’s fear has proved 
a stronger motive than his inclination to do justice. Out of fear of the 
whites, he has done injustice to the Indians. But who can harm one 
whom Rama protects? I see sig^s that the Indian community will 
adhere to its gaol-going resolution, and the sight fills my heart with 
joy. For the present, at any,rate, I feel that the passing of the law has 
been for us a stroke of luck. On all sides people appear filled with 
enthusiasm at the thought of going to gaol and making themselves happy 
there as in a palace. 

Curtis 

Something else has transpired which lends much support to these 
views. Mr. Curtis, a sitting member of the local Legislative Assembly, 
is said to be the sole author of this law. He has written to The Times to 
say that the law should be regarded as having been passed to establish 
the doctrine that there can be no equality between the whites and the 
Indians. All British subjects should not be regarded as equal. In other 
words, they want to demonstrate our slavery by means of this law. 
They want to prove by it that they have the authority and the right to 
deal with us in any way they choose, without caring to think whether we 
like it or not. In the measure in which they have obtained self-government 
and become free, they want to make slaves of us. The difference bet- 
ween slavery and freedom consists in the manner in which others deal with 
us. If, for the sake of a friend, master or father, I willingly p^mm the 
meanest job, I shall win greater respect, my master will think of me 
as a very loyal servant, and my father will regard me with affection. 
But if I do the aa-me thing under compulsion, men will spit at me, think 
me a coward and ask why I did not kill myself in stea d of submitting 
to such slavery. The difference between our condition as it is without 
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the law and what it would be under the law is of comparable magnitude. 
We may put up with being unable to enjoy any rights in regard to 
land, with having our trade restricted, and with the denial of certain 
other rights, for there is no use of actual force against us in these mat- 
ters. 'But the law in question seeks physically to bring compulsion to 
bear on our persons. Just as in India some of us oppress the bhangis and 
force them to dress in some particular fashion and use obsequious 
language lest we be polluted by their proximity [jtc], it has fallen to 
our lot to be treated like bkangis here in the Transvaal. To remind us 
perpetually of this status, we are to be obliged to carry permits on our 
persons. When the Pope sent a similar order to the great Luther of 
Germany through an envoy, he consigned it to the flames in the presence 
of the envoy and said, “Go, tell the Pope that Luther is free from 
now on. Tell him of the fate of his bull.” Since that day Luther has 
remained immortal. Millions may want to do what Luther did, but 
not every one can succeed. 

Remedy 

Afrer reading this news-letter, many readers will want to know 
what we are to do now. The answer has already been supplied by 
Luther. We have now earned the freedom tp bum old permits, together 
with the new ones. Not a single person must enter the Permit Office, for 
the situation is really all that hopeless. Anyone asking for a permit can 
do so only under the new law. But if the new law is not acceptable to 
us, we simply cannot apply for a permit. The first thing to do therefore 
is to see that no Indian goes to or communicates with the Permit Ofiice. 
For the rest, we are only to watch and see what measures the Permit Office 
adopts to force us to take out new permits. They will not give Indians 
as yet the privilege of going to gaol. The permit regulations are yet to 
be framed. Then a final date will be fixed for taking out new permits. 
Only afrer that date can the doors of the prison-palace open for us. For 
the present, therefore, we should stay away from the Permit Office to 
show that we arc firm and fearless and determined to implement our 
Resolution. Refugee Indians who are outside [the Colony] and do not 
hold permits should give up the idea of entering the Transvaal for the 
present. For the necessary permit can only be had under the new law 
and that no Indian should now ask for. I expect all Indians to have 
faith that the Almighty who rules over the earth has the power to grant 
us a living even outside the Transvaal. Further clarification can be had 
referring to Indian Opinion, No. 17,'Vp. 216. 

Lord Elgin’s Ointment 

After having inflicted a crael wound on us. Lord Elgin now seeks 
to heal it with an ointment of his own make. Reuter has cabled that. 
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while replying to a question concerning the Act, it was stated by 
Mr. Churchill that, during his discussions with General Botha, the 
latter had. mentioned that the r^;ulations under the new Act would 
be very liberal and would not hurt anyone’s feelings. Reuter also adds 
that the Members of the House of Commons received the information 
with applause. Only a woman in labour knows the pangs of child- 
birth. The Members of the House of Commons doubtless play the mid- 
wife to us. Their applause shows that they were touched because our 
feelings had earlier been hurt. But they applauded without realizing the 
significance of Mr. Churchill’s reply. Lord Elgin seems to be trying to 
win over children by humouring them. After the Act is passed, how- 
ever liberal the regulations, our condition of slavery will remain 
unchanged. If we are yoked to a cart and the driver holds the reins loose, 
we do not for that reason cease to be cattle. What does it matter if, 
instead of impressions of all the ten fingers, only one finger-print were 
required, or even if only a signature were required instead of a finger- 
print? Even so, for reasons which I have explained, we cannot submit 
to the Act. Though we may be given good food and comfort as slaves, 
these things ought not to turn our heads and make us forget our true 
state of slavery. We have in all humility to inform His Lordship that, as 
long as compulsory registratipn is to remain in force, we will not submit 
to the Act, no matter what relief is granted. 

Sympathy from Durban 

Letters of sympathy from Indian leaders in Durban have been 
received at all places in the Transvaal. Our brethren in Natal have 
advised us to adhere to the gaol-going resolution. We should be grate- 
ful to them for this expression of sympathy. Accordingly, a telegram 
th anking them has already been sent in the name of the Association. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 11-5-1907 

464. HEJAZ RAILWAT: SOME INTERESTING 
INFORMATION 

The special correspondent of The Times of India at Istanbul has 
reported some interesting facts about the Hejaz Railway. Here is a sum- 
mary of his report. The correspondent has passed severe strictures on 
the railway officials, and he advises all those who wish to give money not 
to pay so long as the extreme corruption in the railway is not ended. He 
has also sent the photographs of Mr. K.idwai and Mr. Abdul Kadir, 
the students who had gone to Istanbul with money. We have written to 
the two gentlemen in order to ascertain their views and shall publish 
their replies when received. We cannot say how much trqth there is ip 
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this report, but fhe Times of India has given it wide publicity — ^which 
would suggest that there is an element of truth in it. 

Origin of Railway 

The man who first mooted the idea of the Hejaz Railway was the 
notorious Izzet Pasha, who was responsible for the slaughter of Arme- 
nians. He is one of the self-seekers who surround His Majesty the Sultan. 
He hails from Damascus. Few people outside Istanbul know that the 
Sultan lives as a prisoner of the Syrian Pashas at Yildiz Kiosk*. Being 
a true Muslim, the Sultan readily approved the Hejaz Railway proposal 
when it was put before him. With a view to suiting everyone’s conve- 
nience, he suggested that the proposed line should connect the harbours 
at Jidda and Yenbo with Medina and Mecca. But his suggestion was 
not accepted. Izzet Pasha persuaded the Sultan to believe that, if the 
line were started from Jidda, the British were sure to take advantage of 
it. They would set up their own man as Caliph. Izzet Pasha had made 
his own arrangements. He had even bought some land. He was being 
helped by Shaikh Abu Handa. It was accordingly decided to lay the 
track between Damascus and Medina. 

From Damascus to Medina 

The proposed track is to extend over 'about 1600 miles, of which 
450 miles have been covered by now. Last year the profits from this 
venture amounted to only ,^^6 1,900. Strenuous efforts are being made 
to raise subscriptions, but the people of Istanbul do not trust Izzet Pasha. 
No one therefore contributes any money. And though all the officials 
are required to contribute ten days’ pay towards the expenditure on the 
railway, and 2d are collected on every official document also for this 
purpose, the result will depend entirely on collections made through 
appeals to the general public. It is said that Izzet Pasha has amassed 
much wealth. The Pasha exacts a private commission on all stores pur- 
chased. An American firm had to pay ;^3,000 as commission. 

Though the laying of the first section of the line was started in 
1901, even a fifth part of the track is not yet complete. Even where the 
line is already in use, no attention is paid to repairs, and, thanks to the 
inferior quality of the rails, things appear already to have fallen into a 
bad state. The line is altogether useless to Muslims coming from India 
and China. Even among the others very few use the Hejaz Railway, since 
no one wants to risk travelling on that line. 

Indian Deputation 

Some time ago, a deputation of Indian students in Britain went 
[to Istanbul] with collections. They were well received by the Sultan. 


I Palace of the Turiddi Sultan 
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But they were not allowed to visit Damascus, although* they wanted to. 
Their movements were watched by the secret police. And though they 
were awarded the Osmania medals and were otherwise well treated, the 
Pashas were all afraid [of them]. There are a few Indian Muslims who 
are in attendance on the Sultan, but they are not fully trusted. For the 
Pashas play upon the religious sentiments of the people for their own 
profit and do not want their fraud exposed. 

Workers 

• 

All the work of laying the railway is done by soldiers, and yet the 
cost per mile [of track] has amounted to ,^3,720. Again, for want of 
sufficient equipment, the trains cannot run faster than twelve miles an 
hour. A former minister of the Sultan told me in the course of a conver- 
sation that no one believes that the railway will be useful. By the time 
the southern section is completed, the northern section will have gone 
out of repair; and one can reach Jidda by sea from Istanbul taking the 
same time as by train. 

What Should Indian Muslims Do? 

The same minister told me further that my Indian friends should 
not pay a pie unless they caq exercise the right of supervision through 
their men and unless they are assured about the laying of a line from Jidda 
to Mecca. Just now there is so much corruption that there is little likeli- 
hood of the railway being completed. Many of the powerful Viceroys 
have told the Sultan that, in the name of the railway, regular embezzle- 
ment is going on. But the agents of Izzet Pasha do not allow anybody to 
[function] effectively. Of the hundreds of thousands of pounds received, 
nearly 25 per cent, have gone into the pockets of corrupt officials. Letters 
are received from the travelling public, in which they complain of 
scarcity of water, of dearth of other amenities [on the train] and of acute 
discomfort. Fares are also excessively high. The third-class fare from 
Damascus to Tebuk is which works out to an anna per mile. At pre- 
sent Izzet Pasha is planning to build a new office for the railway in 
Istanbul at a cost of ;^50,000. This expenditure is quite unnecessary 
since there already exist many vacant buildings, but no one gives thought 
to this chaos. 


Conclusion 

The collections have already amounted to g(^25,00,000. Soldiers 
are being made to work at nominal wages. In five years, only 432 mila 
of track have been laid. The train does not run faster than twelve 
miles an hour. There are 16 engines, two first-class and 24 third-class 
carriages only. For the rest, passengers are carried in open wagons. 
The passengers travelling in these experience much hardship. "Hie 
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railway has got into the hands of cheats and swindlers. The Viceroy of 
Hgaz had sent a telegram to the Sultan, saying that nothing could be 
done as long as the railway remained in the hands of predatory offi- 
cials. This has proved to be true. “Hence,” says the minister, “my 
request to the Muslims is that they should not send any contributions 
so long as the robbers remain at their posts and unless a guarantee is 
given about their removal”. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion,’ 11-5-1907 

465. LETTER TO '^THE STAR"' 


Johannesburg, 
Map 11, 1907 

TO 

The Editor 
TUB STAR 
[Johannesburg] 

SIR, 

In your leaderette on Mr. Polak’s letter regarding the Asiatic 
Registration Act, you state that **the most* bitter opponents of the Asia- 
tic trader would, probably, not be sorry if the proposed passive resistance 
movement resulted in the deportation of the most aggressive agita- 
tors”. Unfortunately for the “bitter opponents”, so far I have been able 
to see, there exists no such provision for compulsory deportation, as you 
seem to think there is. If, therefore, their wish is to be satisfied, a new 
act will be necessary to drive out of the Colony by physical compulsion 
those Indians who, in their own opinion, are doing a service to their 
country and the Empire in their struggle to retain for their countrymen 
some degree of self-respect and manliness. You proceed to add : 

Freed from the domination of the latter, we believe the great bulk of British 
Indians lawfully domiciled in the Transvaal would soon learn to appreciate 
the greater security which the Act confers uptm them, and to recognize how 
much they have been misled as to the real effect of the new legisliuion. 

One can quite understand your inability to enter into the feelings 
of British Indians. You have mis-read them entirely if you think that 
there is a single Indian who is likely, after the withdraw^ of the domi- 
nation (which does not exist), to appreciate the “greater security” 
conferred by the Act. In spite of my efforts to detect it, I have failed to 
trace any greater security. There can be no question of misleading the 
mass of the Indians as to the real effect of the new leg^lation. The issue 
is simple. Compulsory registration involves a special restriction on the 

> This was rqpndoced in Mm Opimm, 18-5-1907. 
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personal liberty of the subject because of the colour of his*skin. It has been 
put before the Indians in the Transvaal that such legislation amounts to 
a deep humiliation and a kind of slavery. They have, therefore, been 
advised that they ought not to barter away their present comparative 
state of fireedom for the state prescribed for them by the new legislation, 
no matter how tempting it may otherwise appear to be. The above is 
the position they will be reduced to, according to my view, under the 
new legislation. 

In order to avert the degrading blow, I have ventured, also, to 
tell them, first, that it is their duty firmly and respectfully to decline to 
submit themselves to re-registration under the Act; secondly, that, seeing 
that the Transvaal is their adopted home and that they are without 
any voice in the choice of their legislators, the only effective way in 
which they can make themselves heard is to submit to the ultimate 
result of a breach of the conditions of the law, namely, to prefer gaol to 
either re-registration or leaving the country or paying the fine; and, 
thirdly, that, consistently with the above attitude, they should cease to 
have any conununication with the Permit Department, and should ask 
their friends and other Indians who may wish to re-enter the Trans- 
vaal not to apply for permits, either temporary or permanent, under the 
new law. . 

If it be said that both the last-mentioned points distinctly advance 
the anti-Asiatic purpose, so be it. It merely proves what I have often said 
— that the struggle, on the Indian side, is not to grasp as much of the 
Transvaal trade as possible, but to remain in the country with dignity 
and self-respect, and not to sell their birthright for a mess of pottage. 

I admit, and many English friends have told me, that my advice 
may not be widely followed. I shall still be content if the misgivings of 
such friends prove to be well-founded. And, if British Indians choose to 
submit to the serfdom which the legislation seeks to impose on them, 
I can only say that we shall have deserved the Registration Act. We are 
undoubtedly put upon our mettle, and it remains to be seen whether, 
as a body, we shall rise to the occasion. I consider that the attitude 
above sketched is unexceptionable, and I claim for it from the brave 
colonists not derision but praise. But derision or praise, it will be chur- 
lish and sinful for myself and my fellow-workers to turn aside from a 
course which has been dictated by a conscientious purpose. 

/ am, «R., 

M. K. Oandki 


The Star, 14-5-1907 



466. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 


[Johannesburg,] 
Sunday, May 12, 1907 


CHI. GHHAGANLAE, 

I had intended to write to you a very long letter, but was unable 
to do so owing to *a very severe headache during the train journey. The 
condition continued yesterday, and today it is no better. My health 
seems to have been seriously affected by my exertions in Durban this time. 
However, I feel confident of regaining my health through sufficient rest, 
earth treatment, etc. 

I have sent some matter today. I expect to write or dictate more to- 
night. When I heard about the balance-sheet, it immediately occurred 
to me that it was desirable — ^indeed it was our duty — to give Thakkar 
an increment without his asking for it. I believe he is very useful to us. 
Despite some of his bad habits, he is strong on two points: his deter- 
mined patriotism and his celibacy. His work is on the whole satisfactory. 
I would therefore specially advise you to give him an increment imme- 
diately. When I discussed this with Maganlal, I had thought of giving 
him one pound, but now I think it would be enough if you gave him half 
a pound for the present. Maganlal had suggested to me that Miss West 
should also be paid something. I much appreciate that idea also and 
feel it better that the rest of you should think of doing so before the idea 
occurs to Mr. West. I would advise immediate action in regard to both 
these things. Do please read Ruskin’s book*. Always think about your 
teaching method, while giving lessons to Anandlal and Harilal and 
make constant improvements in it. Please give Dada Sheth the boards 
that he has asked for. I hope you have sent the additional copies I wrote 
to you about yesterday.* Ghi. Hemchand will probably leave by the end 
of June at the latest. He is thinking of passing through Delagoa Bay. 
Please send me the name and address of the person who is working for 
us in Delagoa Bay. The list of Hindi and Tamil books has not yet been 
received. I hope you have sent 25 copies to Omar Sheth. Send three 
copies to Jagmohandas* after marking them. Ask Omar Sheth if he 
wants more copies. Please write to him a courteous letter saying that the 
25 copies are a present from the Press. Do always send a complimentary 


* Unto Das Last 

* This letter is not available. 

* Father of Kalyandas. The copies were (nesumably rf the Indian O^iaun issue 
of May 11> 1907 which carried the article on Kalyandas by Gandhiji. 
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copy to the Volksrust Public Reading-Room. I am writing to 
Ghi. Jayashankef asking him to have our name included in the Indian 
Directory. • 

Bltssmgsjim 

Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati original in OandhiJi’s hand: S. N. 4743 


467. CABLE TO S. A. B. I. COMMITTEE^ 


Johannesburg, 
M(^ 14, 1907 
[to 

South Africa British Indian Committee 
London] 

digits req,uired some cases, act not yet gazetted, digits 

ONLY INGIDENT[al]. ROOT OBJECTION COMPULSORY RE-REGISTRATION 
CLASS DIFFERENTIATION. SOFTER REGULATIONS NO REMEDY REPEAL 
ACT REQ,UIR£D. STRUGGLE DEEPER THAN MERE REGISTRATION. 
VOLUNTARY RE-REGISTRATION STILL OFFERED. OVERWUELMINO 
MAJORITY READY GAOL TlfAN SUBMIT COMPULSION. 

[Bias] 


Colonial Office Records: C. O. 291/122 


468. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

Johannesburg, 
May 16, 1907 

MY DEAR CHHAGANLAL, 

I enclose herewith order for the Germistoii Sanatan Dharma Sabha. 
Please give the equivalent of the Hindi in English, and Gujarati also. 
In order to make the letter-heads appear artistic, you will have to use 
your judgement as to how they should be printed. What I think is 
that you could have the English in the form of an arch, and under- 
neath the arch you could have the Hindi and Gujarati equivalcnt[s] 
in parallel columns. This is with reference to the title of the Sabha. 
The address will follow in the three languages, one after the other. 
The top with the mystic syllable “Om” may appear only in Hindi. 
It should be on ruled paper, 500 foolscap and 500 Banks, j have told 

> A copy of the was forwarded by Ritch to the Colonial Office on May 21. 
s Bank note paper 
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them that it wifi be about 25/- for the whole order, but, if it is more, 
let it be more. Send your bill to the Sabha, Box 33, €lermiston, at the 
salne time that you send the letter-heads. In printii^; the addresses, 
yovi are not to give the Box. 

1 have wrritten to Osman Ahmed. I have not by me the extract 
from The Times of India, as I have sent it to London. The Malays of 
Johannesburg do speak Dutch, the same as of* Gachalia’s order, but very 
few of them are capable of reading the language. Why do you want 
to know it? 

Tom smeenfy, 
M. K. Gandhi 


[Enclosure] 

[PS.] 

Please pay up the money due to Kalyandas and take a receipt. 
The £46 have been correctly credited to his account. It was no trouble 
bringing the parcels as the guard was known to me. He was no doubt 
critical. 

Please continue the arrangement with Bhikhubhai for some time. 
I hope you have attended to Mr. Polak’s telegram. 

From a photostat of the typewritten original with a Gujarati postscript in 
Gandhiji’s hand: S. N. 4748 


469. LETTER TO CHHAGANLAL GANDHI 

[Johannesburg,] 
May 18, 1907 

MY DEAR CHHAOANLAL, 

I have your letter. I think I threw off the headache on Thursday, 
but, though I am feeling much better, I do not want to give myself 
overmuch work yet. The treatment I gave myself was two local earth 
bandages and two abdominal bandages, and rest up to seven o’clock 
in the morning, instead of six. The real thing was as much rest at night 
as possible. 

I am glad you have decided to adopt my suggestion with regard 
to increase in extra copies. I shall ask Hemchand to send you a list 
of the number of copies sold this week. Many, I know, are still left, 
but that does not matter. How many extra copies did you sell on your 
side? 

Hemchand must go home, because I do not want to apply for an 
extension of his permit as it would fall under the new law; and as I 

1 **Oii*' in the origmal 
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have advised o te^ to do likewise, to be omsistent, I must not get an 
extension for HefSt^tond. Hemchand thinks he will save a little money 
by going through D^agoa Bay, and see the place also. At the saftie 
time, if there is any reason why he should go through Durban, he y^ill 
do so. 

With reference to the block, I propose to charge the Association 
for it. That being so, 1 have told you that copies of the supplement 
should not be sold by themselves, nor should you advertise them for 
sale, as you advertise other supplements. If we sell those supplements, 
we can only credit the Association with the amount, which is hardly 
worth while. The Advertiser article is simply contemptible. 

You know how to treat the vaccination marks. If not, you should 
look up Dr. Tribhowan’s book, which is, I believe, with you. 

I shall try to secure names for the Directory here. You may take 
out the advertisement of £. Ebrahim of Standerton. I do not despair 
of collecting the amount. I am glad you have written to Mr. Omar 
for his contributions. You may write again, offering more copies if 
he needs them. 

“ Terns siiuenfy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

[PS.] 

I am sending very little matter today. 

From a photostat of the typewritten original with a Gtgarati postscript in 
OandhyFt hand: S.N. 4751 


470. ANOTHER SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN BARRISTER 

We had occasion to congratulate Mr. Joseph Royeppen. and his 
relatives on the former’s having graduated at Cambridge. We have 
now the pleasure of congratulating them on Mr. Royeppen’s having 
passed his Bar Final examination. He may now be in our midst any 
day. That would bring up the total of Indian barristers practising 
here to four. In our opinion, the usefulness of the liberal education 
received by them can be measured only in so far as they use it for the 
advancement of their countrymen. Of all the countries in the wwld, 
perhaps India today, whether within her own borders or outside, has 
the greatest need of the talents possessed by her sons, and we hold that, 
bef(»c Indians who have received a liberal education can make sudh 
public use thereof, they will have to adopt voluntary poverty. Indeed, 
we are not sure that it is not the duty oS every man to limit ^ personal 
pecuniary ambition. Whether, however, the larger proportion can 
be sufficiently proved or not, the smaller one we have already hdd 
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down is mdis{>ut{J>le. Apart from the work of aecuringt ctfdinary civil 
rights for their countrymen in South Africa, Indiaa/hl^ Mr. Royeppen 
cah do a vast amount of useful and quiet work fr; the way of internal 
wnd social reform. We place before them the self-sacrificing example 
of the late Mr. Manomohan Ghose and the late Mr. Kalicharan 
Baneiji’, both of them brilliant lawyers, who not only placed their 
legal ability at the disposal of their countrymen, but also their riches. 

Indian Opinion, 18-5-1907 


471. THE TRANSVAAL STRUGGLE 

Forward ye all to battle, the bugles sound 

Raise the cry and take the plunge, for victory’s around. 

There are deeds that may not be tarried, 

Doubts, fears ever abound, and courage is harried; 

They waste the days saying the time is not yet — 

No such excuse ever did bring profit. 

By plunging in and savouring success is strength found. 

Raise the cry and take the plunge, for victory’s around. 

Through adventure did Columbus to ‘the New World make his trip; 

Through adventure did Napoleon have enemies in his grip; 

Through adventure Martin Luther did the Pope defy; 

Through adventure did Scott his debts re-pay; 

Through adventure did Alexander have his name resound. 

Raise the cry and take the plunge, for victory’s around. 

Thus sang the poet*. The song deserves to be learnt off by heart 
by every Indian, especially in the Transvaal. Let him grasp its meaning 
in full, and then plunge into the fight, regardless of consequences. The 
more we think about the Transvaal Act, the more we feel that it is to 
be shunned like a viper. The spirit of enterprise is essential for this. 
As the poet puts it, this matter brooks no delay, and fear is likely to 
sap our courage. Let us, then, have no fear. As the Gujarati saying 
has it, doubt is like a ghost and selfishness like a witch. Accordingly, if 
we go on having doubts, there will be no end to them. Once free from 
doubt, we shall win resounding success in the end. Whatever the excuse 
offered by anyone, believe it to arise from fear. Let every Indian expel 
the witch of fear and resolve that, whatever others might do, he for 
part would go to gaol rather than submit to the new Act. If that 
happens, we shall see in the end that no Indian will be cowardly enough 

t One of die pioaeen of the Indian national maivenient 
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to take out a new permit. Columbus kept up his courage even when 
his sailors, one and all, threatened his life. That is how he discovered 
America and became famous throughout the world. Napoleon, a yotfth 
from the island of Corsica, shook ail Europe. Hundreds of thousands 
of men did his bidding. When the Pope sent Luther the bull of 
excommunication, he tore it up and became free. The great poet SCott 
proved himself a man of his word, despite old age, and went on writing, 
earning enough to pay off his debts. Everyone has heard of Alexander’s 
Empire. With such examples before them, how can the Transvaal Indians 
lose heart even in the smallest degree? Letters have continued to 
pour in, which show that the writers would never go back on the pledge 
4:aken in September. However, if the Indian community brealu that 
pledge and retracts, this is what we think the future holds for us. 

If the Indian community takes out the permits which are 
compulsory under the new Act, then in a short time 

1. the trade licences in the Transvaal will be discontinued; 

2. almost all the Indians will be required to live and carry on their 
trade in Locations; 

ie Malay Location will be lost to us and its present residents will 
be required to go to Klipspruit; 

4. all hope of getting land rights will have to be given up; 

5. the foot-path regulation will be applied to Indians; 

6. many more of the trade licences in Natal will be cancelled next 
year; and 

7. a Registration Act like the one in the Transvaal will be introduced 
throughout South Africa. 

What Indian would care to live in South Africa under these 
circumstances ? 

We do not guarantee that all the rights referred to above will be 
secured if the new Act is opposed. There is, however, a possibility of 
at least some of them being granted. But whether we get them or not, 
the world will certainly recognize that the Indian community has 
vindicated its honour and the Transvaal Government will realize that 
the Indian community cannot be insulted with impunity. One’s good 
name must not be sacrificed, whatever the cost. The good name of 
the Indian community will then have been saved. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 18-5-1907 
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472. LADYSMITH STRUGGLE 


There has been a fresh defeat for Indians in the matter of licences, 
and this calls for second thoughts. The Ladysmith struggle is to be 
treated as part of the struggle all over the Transvaal. We hope that 
no Indian will wind up his business. In the Transvaal an Indian not 
taking out a permit will go to gaol; but it is not so in Natal. For, 
acbording to the [Dealers’] Licenses Act, one can only be fined for 
carrying on business without a licence. There is no provision for 
imprisonment in default of fine. This appears confusing at first sight;- 
in fact there is no confusion here. If the fine imposed under the Act 
for trading without a licence is not paid, the Government will have 
the right to recover it by attaching and selling the shopkeeper’s stocks. 
This is not the time for people to be afraid of such things. Only when 
we allow our goods to be sold in this manner will the eyes of the 
Government be opened to the mag;nitude of the oppression inflictcd^pn 
us. As for the situation in Ladysmith, we know that the Government 
itself is displeased with the Ladysmith regulation. Very likely no one 
will be prosecuted. But things will become difficult if what happened 
at Ladysmith today happens elsewhere. Just as we must show courage 
[at the prospect] of going to gaol, so must we show courage and face 
[a possible] confiscation of our goods. Here too we can point to the 
example of Englishmen themselves. When two years ago the Education 
Act was enforced in England, many people were reluctant to pay the 
Education Cess. There was only one way of collecting the tax from 
those who refused to pay it : that was to attach and sell their goods. Those 
who were displeased by the tax refused to pay it and allowed their goods 
to be sold, with the result that the Act is about to be repealed. In our 
opinion, the same course has to be taken if the licence menace becomes 
serious and no redress can be had by other means. While adopting this 
course, we should ensure that the shops and houses of Indian traders 
and their account books are all kept in order. We also hold that, if 
the Indian community in the Transvaal makes good its pledge, it will 
have good results in Natal too. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 18-5'1907 



473. GAME OF CHESS 


When the news of the passing of the new Act was received, The 
Star published a forceful cartoon'. It shows the whites and the Indians 
playing a game of chess. With the permission of The Star, we reproduce 
the cartoon elsewhere with our own cartoon* in reply. According to 
The Star, the black king has mounted an attack on the Transvaal rook. 
The white knight, if it can enter the Ordinance square, will be in h 
position to check the black king. Now that the Bill has become law, 
the white knight can move into the Ordinance square and force the 
black king into the Indian square. The white knight is pleased. 

In the cartoon which we publish in reply, it is shown that the squtwe 
of the gaol-going resolution is occupied by a black pawn. The white 
knight in its hurry has overlooked the black pawn which guards the 
Ordinance square and the fact that it cannot move into the Ordinance 
square as long as the black pawn is on the gaol-square. It is further 
suggested that what in its blind hurry the white knight takes to be the 
black king is really not a king; it can only be a poor pawn. 

The Star has attached so tnuch importance to the Ordinance. It 
has charged the Indians with overrunning the Transvaal. All this 
shows that the new Act is not a trivial matter. We commend this 
drawing to every Indian for careful study. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 18-5-1907 


474. BOYCOTTING PERMIT OFFICE 

The boycott was first started by the Chinese last year. We have 
seen the effects it has had. The Transvaal Indians, and other Indians 
wishing to enter the Transvaal, need not go to such lengths as the Chinese, 
but they should support the resolution on gaol-going, for implementing 
which it is necessary to suspend all business with the Permit Office. 
In Durban, no Indian should go to Mr. Burgess’s office. In Pretoria 
likewise, no Indian should go to the Permit Office, or enter into any 
correspondence with it. It can be readily seen that, if we do not accept 
the new Ordinance, we cannot now g;o anywhere near the Permit Office, 
since all applications to the Permit Office made now will be treated 


t & * Vide illustratioo fiMang {>. 401. 
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as having been made under the new Act. We must not remain inactive 
on the ground that the new Act is not yet published in the Gazette. We 
were glad to learn that Mr. Mahomed Gassim Anglia, who had applied 
for ,a permit, intends to withdraw his application. Mr. Osman Ahmed 
intends to do the same. This news should fill us with enthusiasm. Every 
Indian should do the same. Now, considering the matter carefully, 
what can we gain by having anything to do with the Permit Office? 
What difference will it make [to our situation] if three or four Indians 
are able to enter, the Transvaal [as a result of our dealings with the 
Permit Office] ? And what harm will be done if they cannot ? We 
hope that in view of the damage that is likely to be done to [the interests 
of the] entire Indian community if any business is done with that Office^ 
every Indian will boycott it, as suggested by the British Indian Association. 

On reflection, we think that young Indians, and others who liave 
anything to do with the Permit Office, should break off all relations 
with it, and persuade others to do likewise. A couple of men can stand 
near the Office entrance by turns and if anyone wishes to go in, dissuade 
him from doing so. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 18-5-1907 


475. WHA T IS ED UCA TIOJ^? 

In Western countries education is so highly valued that senior tea- 
chers are treated with much respect. There are at present in England 
schools that have been running for hundreds of years and have turned 
out many renowned men. One of these famous schools is Eton. A few 
months ago the Old Boys of Eton presented an address to the Head 
Master, Dr. Weir, who is well known throughout the British Empire. 
Writing about the occasion. The Pall Mall Gazette, a well-known journal 
in England, has explained the nature of real education. Its comments 
deserve the attention of us all. The writer in The Pall Mall Gazette says: 

We hold that real education does not consist merely in acquaint- 
ing oneself with ancient or modem books. It consists in the habits 
which one knowingly or unknowingly imbibes from the atmosphere, 
one’s surroundings and the company one keeps and above all in 
work. It is all very well to acquire a stock of knowledge from 
good books or from other sources. But the more important thing 
is to leam humanity. The primary function of teachers is, there- 
fore, not to teach the alphabet, but to inculcate humanity. Aristotle 
said that virtue is not learnt by reading big volumes. It is by 
doing good deeds that we leam virtue. Another great writer also 
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says that it is well for one to know what is good, but one will 

be considered a happy person only if one acts upon that knowled{|e. 

Judged by these standards, English schools will not be found wanting. 
If we think of English schools as places for turning out human beiiigs, 
we shall see that they give us statesmen and administrators. Those 
educated in German schools may have greater knowledge, but if they 
become also men of action like the pupils of Eton, it is not by virtue 
of their training in the schools. Despite the defects that may exist in 
English schools, it is these that produce true men. THey arc men who 
are ever ready to meet an enemy threatening at the gates of England. 

We can readily realize how a country that invests education with 
such a noble purpose becomes prosperous. India’s star will shine bright 
when Indian children receive such education. Parents, teachers and 
pupils ought to ponder over the passage quoted above. It would not do 
merely to know it, it is necessary to act upon it. That is to say, parents 
should provide for excellent education, teachers should discharge their 
responsibility and pupils should recognize that mere literacy is not 
education. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 18 - 5-1907 • 


476. JOHANNESBURG LETTER 
Miracle of Gaol-ooino 

In the Transvaal and, if I am not mistaken, all over South Africa, 
Indians are discussing the gaol-going resolution. They feel certain that 
the Transvaal Indians will court imprisonment. Some say that gaol is a 
palace; others look upon it as a beautiful garden. Yet others consider 
it paradise. Again there are some who think that gaol will prove to be a 
key which will unshackle the Indians. Some others hold that, through 
the gaol gates, we shall pass from our present bondage to freedom. Thus 
in their several ways, people have shown enthusiasm about going to gaol. 
There are also some who, when the enthusiasm wanes, start worrying 
about what will happen to this person or that, and get into a panic. I have 
received a few letters of this kind and the questions they raise do deserve 
not to be rqected out of hand. For if we are to achieve success in the end, 
we should provide for the difficulties that are being felt. Indian Opinion 
as well as the Association has received some letters to this effect. 1 reply 
to them all in this letter and, on behalf of the Association, 1 apologize 
to the writers for its inability to answer them individually. I do not refer 
to the writers by name as this is unnecessary. 
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What Should Traders Do? 

. An Indian writes that his shop is run by him and his son, and that 
he has debts to pay. What should they do if they are both arrested? To 
this question there can be many answers. First, let me give the one that 
comes readily to mind. 

Reply 1. Gk>ing to gaol is a great adventure, which will benefit 
not only the person concerned, but all the Transvaal Indians and, in 
fact, the Indian community as a whole. To win such great benefits, one 
must put up with whatever loss may occur. I believe that going to gaol 
mil please Khuda or Ishwar. The Creator always helps us in anything wc 
do in fear of Him. We reap the fruit of our labour in proportion to our 
faith in Him. The Prophet Mahomed and his disciples were once in a 
cave. A whole army was marching towards them. The disciples cried 
out in fear: “O Prophet! We are only three, and the army consists of 
hundreds of men. How shall we save ourselves?” The Prophet replied, 
“We are not just three. God, Who is a match for all, is also with us.” It 
was owing to such superhuman faith that the Prophet succeeded in all 
that he attempted. The enemy could not do him the least harm. They 
passed the cave by; it did not occur to them even to look in. Likewise, 
if we turn to the Hindu scriptures, we find Prahlad, a steadfast devotee 
of God, who remained unharmed even when made to embrace a red-hot 
pillar, because he too had unshakable faith in God’s help. In the same 
way, for an Indian who undertakes this adventure with Khuda as wit- 
ness, there is nothing more to think about. The great God, the protector 
of the faithful and the preserver of their honour, is present everywhere 
and at all times. This reply implies reliance on fate. But, as we know, fate 
without human effort is of no avail. Hence, we need to think of other 
things too. 

Reply 2. While thinking of human effort, we have always to bear 
the first reply in mind. For those who cannot fully and sincerely trust 
in God, there is a remedy indicated by Mr. Coovadia: that is, even if 
all the men working in a shop are arrested simultaneously, they should 
go to gaol. After returning from gaol, someone — not the proprietor of 
the shop — might take out a permit (not with the intention of obeying 
the law, but with that of getting it repealed) and run the shop. Every 
person will thus come out of gaol well trained. 

Reply 3. If anyone finds it difficult to act up to Reply 2, permits 
for all persons other than the proprietor of the shop may be taken out on 
the last day fixed in the Gazette for the purpose. 

Reply 4. The reader will remember what I said earlier; before 
it becomes necessary for an Indian to go to gaol, he will receive a notice 
to quit the Transvaal.* He will be arrested after the expiry of the noticc- 

• VHt “Johaimesburg Letter”, pp. 419-20 and pp. 44U2. 
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period, then sentenced to pay a fine and to imprisonment in case of 
default. One must then go to gaol instead of paying the fine. It will 
thus be possible for the trader, during the notice*period, to make ovefhis 
goods to his creditors. For the small trader this will be the best remedy. 
He is unlikely to find any difficulty in earning his daily bread after 
release fi:om gaol. 

What of Women and Children? 

The Act gives [the Government] no power to arrest women, and 
children under sixteen. They will thus have to suffer nothing more than 
separation from husband or father. As for their maintenance, the answer 
has already been given that the Indian community will look after them. 
It is to be remembered that all the thirteen thousand Indians will not 
have to go to gaol at the same time. If, however, this should happen, our 
deliverance would be immediate. Since all the Indians will not be going 
to gaol at the same time, there will always be a few people outside to look 
after one another. 

What Is a Valid Permit? 

A correspondent has raised a further query. Anyone who has ob- 
tained a permit after making a true affidavit and whose permit bears his 
signature or thumb-impressidh is the holder of a valid permit, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not he is a refugee. Only these [that is, holders of valid 
permits] are to live on in the Transvaal and court imprisonment. 

What Will Happen to Men in Small Villages? 

This question has been asked by a correspondent from Belfast. The 
answer to this is contained for the most part in the foregoing replies. If, 
however, the villages come in for attack first, Mr. Gandhi will very pro- 
bably rush there. Even if he happens to be busy in another part of the 
Transvaal, the people need not at all be afraid. When an officer comes 
to investigate, whatever permit one holds should be shown to him. 
He should be told that taking out a new permit is humiliating to us and 
that it would never happen. If he asks for any finger-prints other than the 
thumb-impression, these should be flatly refused. If a notice is served 
on anyone, information should be immediately sent to the Association 
with particulars, such as name, address, etc. On the expiry of the notice- 
period, he should appear before the court and accept whatever gaol 
sentence is awarded. If a fine is imposed, it should not be paid. It is 
necessary that every Indian everywhere should communicate these 
instructions to those who may not know about them. 

Boys over Sixteen 

Questions on this subject have been arited fix>m Pietersbiirg. No 
boy, as long as he is under sixteen, will be arrested. Boys who are over 
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sixteen, whether'or not they hold permits or other documents, are in the 
same situation as the holders of valid permits. 

What Will Happen to Existing Permits? 

‘A correspondent from Lindleyspoort seeks to know what will 
happen to those who hold permits now, but go to India on business 
while the struggle is on, and then wish to return. He asks whether their 
permits will hold good then. For those who are preparing to go to gaol, 
this question will not arise. For no one can tell what the end of the 
struggle will be. However, generally speaking, the reply to this question 
is that such a permit-holder will probably find no difficulty in returning. 

How TO Act during Police Investigation 

A correspondent from Volkstroom asks: what are the police to be 
told when they come to investigate? What is to be done if the police 
forcibly take away the permits? The answer to these questions is only 
this: produce the permit when they come. If required, give one thumb- 
impression only. If asked to take out new permits, refuse to do so, and say 
that you have no intention at all of taking out one, and that, if, for not 
doing so, the Government sends you to gaol, you will be ready for it. The 
police do not have the authority to take away permits by force. Therefore, 
if they threaten you in any way, reply boldly that you will not give up 
the permit. If any such thing happens, report it to the Association. 

The same person also inquires what arrangements will be made 
for the dependants of those who go to gaol according to the Fourth 
Resolution, and whether the Association will pay the counsel’s fees, etc. 
Answers to these questions have already been given above. 

Curtis’s Letter 

Mr. Curtis has addressed a letter to The Times of London. A com- 
ment on it has already appeared in this journal.* The whole letter is re- 
produced in The Star. It is not necessary to offer a translation of it, as 
most of the facts in it are a matter of history. There are, however, some 
points in the letter that deserve to be noted. For Mr. Curtis is a member 
of the Council, and importance will always be attached to his state- 
ments. Every Indian will therefore have to think about the matter. 

Mr. Curtis says: 

(1) that Englishmen and Indians ought never to have equal rights; 

(2) that the law which has been enacted lays down quite properly that 
their rights are not equal; 

(3) that this law is only the beginning of a series of many similar laws 
to come; and 

• Viie “Interview to The /fatal Mercury'*, p. 454 -and “Johannesburg Letter , 
p. 469^70. 
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(4) that Lord Selbome’s promise that no new Indian would be allowed 
into the Transvaal should be honoured. 

Mr. Curtis goes on to make other points, but those mentioned above 
are sufficient to put the Indian community on its guard. The letter shows 
that the Transvaal Act is intended not merely to provide for registration, 
but to humiliate us also, to show that we are not their [the whites’] 
equals in any way, and to brand us as slaves. From the letter one thing 
at least becomes certain: if the Act comes into force, and if we submit 
to it, instead of fresh rights being granted to us, wa shall be deprived 
of what little remains to us, not merely in the Transvaal, but all over 
South Africa. We shall, therefore, do well to remember wljat kind of law 
this is. It will be better for every worthy son of India to leave the Colony 
or commit suicide than to submit to a law with such dire consequences. 
Mr. Polak, the editor of this journal, has given Mr. Curtis a biting and 
powerful reply. There is no time for translating it here. But it may be 
read in the English section. 

Well Done, Standerton! 

The Indian community in Standerton has been carrying on a 
vigorous campaign against the new Act. A correspondent of The Star 
went there to interview the local leaders. They told him plainly that 
Indians thought nothing of tlic hardships of imprisonment as compared 
to those that would result from submission to the new Act. They were 
well prepared to resist it, and had even raised funds for the purpose; but 
they would never submit to it. I hope that, following the example of 
Standerton, every Indian everywhere will boldly give the same reply. 
Now that we are on the battle-field, we have nothing to fear and 
nothing to hide. 

Threat by “The Star” 

The editor of The Star was somewhat piqued that the Klerksdorp 
Indians should have held a meeting about gaol-going. Mr. Polak there- 
fore replied to him that not only in Klerksdorp but in Germiston and 
other places also such meetings had been held and that news was 
coming in from all over concerning the gaol-going resolution. This has 
enraged the editor all the more. He has said in his comment that there 
were only a few leaders who were inciting the Indian community, and 
that, if they were deported, the other Indians would not utter a word 
but would cheerfully accept the new Act.' Mr. Gandhi has replied to 
him as follows: 

Gandhi’s Reply^ 

You say in your leaderette that those who oppose the Indians 

would not be sorry if their leaders were deported. But I ought to 

> Vide "Letter to The Stn**, pp. 474-5. 
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point out to such opponents that there is no law authorizing the 
Government forcibly to deport anyone. If that is to be done, another 
‘ law will have to be passed. Then the Transvaal Government 
will be able to deport those Indians who are ready to serve their 
country and even the Government. You say that, if the leaders 
are deported, the remaining Indians will obey the Act. They will 
then realize how the Act protects them and how they had been 
misled about it. It is readily seen that, in saying this, you cannot 
appreciate th^ feelings of Indians. You are mistaken if you think 
, that there is a single Indian who takes the Act as being meant for 
his protection. I have repeatedly gone through the Act without 
coming across any section which might protect Indians. Moreover, 
there can be no question of misleading any Indians in this regard 
for what has been placed before them is a very simple matter: the 
new Act only insults Indians by branding them as slaves. In several 
ways the Act reduces Indians to the position of slaves since it is 
an attack on them as a community. 

They have therefore been advised not to forego in any circum- 
stances the existing rights by submitting to the new Act. If the new 
Act comes into force, I believe that the Indian community will 
be reduced to that position. « 

To ward off this deadly blow, I have advised people to do three 
things as under: 

(1) They should not take out new registers. 

(2) As the Indians residing in the Transvaal have no right to vote, 
the resolution about going to gaol is the only means they have to 
oppose any particular law. They should not take out a permit, nor 
leave the country, nor pay a fine; the only straightforward and 
effective course for them is to go to gaol. 

(3) If they do this, they should have nothing to do with the Permit 
Office, and should also write to their friends to persuade them not to 
ask for new permits, whether temporary or permanent. 

If anyone should say that, by doing so, they would be doing 
just what the whites wanted, let the whites think so. This will prove 
what I have always said, viz., that the Indian community is not 
out to save its trade in the Transvaal, but to stay here with honour. 
The Indian community will not sacrifice its good name just for the 
sake of a living. 

Many English friends have told me — and I myself believe that 
-—that not all Indians will perhaps accept this advice. Even so, I 
have no fear. I can only say that in that case we deserve the Act. 
It is certain that we are now being put to the test. It remains to 
be seen whether we stand it well or not. 
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I assert that no one can have anything to say against the posi- 
tion as set 'out above. Instead of looking down upon it, the brave 
colonists should admire our stand. But I think it to be a degrading 
and sinful thing to turn away from the path that we have chosen 
with true sincerity without caring whether others admire or 
condemn. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opiniony 18-5-1907 


477. GAOL-SEEKERS OF GERMISTON 

We have had many letters from Germiston stating that the corres- 
pondents are prepared to go to gaol. Everyone has used his own ai*gu- 
ments to support the decision to court imprisonment. As there is not 
space enough to print all the letters, we give below only the names of the 
correspondents: Babu Lai Bahadur Singh, Sukharam, Gangadin Sardar, 
Soni Kanji, Hirachand, Soni Gordhan Kanji, Babu Gangadin, Kalyan 
Gopal Thakorc, Babu Hazura Singh, and R. S. Pandit. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 18-5-1907 


478. MEETING OF BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

A meeting of the [executive Committee of the] British Indian 
Association was held on Saturday the 11th. It was presided over by 
Mr. Essop Mian, and was attended by Mr. Coovadia, Mr. Kazi of 
Krugersdorp, Mr. Nagadi of Warmbaths, Mr. Suleman Ahmed, 
Imam Abdul Kadir, Mr. A. A. Pillay, Mr. Bhikha Ratanji, 
Mr. A. M. Bhayat, Mr. A. M. Aswat, Mr. Amecruddin, Mr. Suleman 
Ibrahim Bhayat of Rustenburg, Mr. Naidu, Mr. Cachalia of Pretoria, 
Mr. A. M. Gatu, Mr. Alibhai Akuji, Mr. Omaiji Saleji, Mr. Thomas, 
Mr. Bomanshah and others. 

Mr. Gandhi told the meeting of the ' help received from Durban 
and answered many questions. He then added: *‘The present time 
is so critical that every Indian, without depending on What others do and 
irrespective of it, must act upon the resolution on gaol-going for the 
sake of his honour and for the sake of his country. In both Durban 
and Pretoria, no one should have anything to do with the Permit OflBice. 
No one should enter [the Colony] with a new permit. 
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Mr. Coovadia made a powerful speech and moved the follownng 
resolution : 

The Honorary Secretary should write to people everywhere, 
asking them to stop having any dealings with the Permit Office. 
Telegrams should sent to Bombay and other places to say that 
those intending to go to the Transvaal should give up their plans 
for the time being. No one should give all the ten finger-impressions. 
Meetings should be held at all the places and people should be 
asked to refuse to submit to the new Ordinance. 

• The resolution was supported by Mr. Aswat and passed unanimously. 
Concluding the deliberations, Mr. Essop Mian said: 

No one should be afraid of acting upon the resolution on gaol- 
going. Going to gaol is for us like receiving an honour. We should 
not become dupes of our temptation that, if we submit to the new 
Ordinance, we shall get a few rights in return. Lord Milner and 
other officials made many promises, none of which was kept. That 
shows that we can win nothing unless we exert ourselves and give 
proof of our courage. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 18-5-1907 


479. THE TRANSVAAL STRUGGLE 

Why should you sufifer taunts, my brother ? 

To be cowardly is a disgrace. 

Suffer not insult; death is far better. 

The pain of death comes only once; 

Disgrace brings unending pain, 

And every finger will point at you. 

Early death with fame is gain. 

And this the noble soul doth love. 

A base thing it is to live for long 
A lingering life of pain and shame. 

Wealth may return that once has gone; 

Forever gone are honour and name. 

The loss of honour brings in its train 
hGseries untold and threefold pain. 

Letters received by us prove that today the Indian community in 
the Transvaal can think of nothing to talk about but the new Act. This is 
a matter for rejoicing. True to this spirit, we too will continue our discus- 
sion of the subject. Last week we quoted a poem by the great heroic 
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poet* of Gujarat. Another poem by him charged with the heroic 'spirit 
is printed above. The poet has shown vividly how it is a disgraceful 
thing to suffer taunts. Honour once lost cannot be recovered, as wciRlth 
or other things, if lost, can be. Moreover, the poet asserts that the loss ' 
of honour results in threefold suffering — of mind, of body, and poVerty. 

His Majesty Amir Habibullah has set an example of how respect 
can be won and maintained. His Majesty visited Lady Minto’s fair, 
where he bought a few things. The person in charge of the sales was the 
daughter of a nobleman. In making the bill, she wrote “His Highness 
the Amir” against the buyer’s name. The Amir returned it to the lady, 
saying that there was a mistake in it. The poor lady wondered what it 
could be. She checked up the total and politely said that there was no 
mistake. The Amir shook his head and handed back the bill. Nervously, 
she went over the bill again and, finding nothing wrong, requested him 
to point out the mistake. The Amir informed her through his attendants, 
“The Amir is now not just ‘His Highness’, but ‘His Majesty’.” 

This incident has an important lesson. It shows how the Amir had 
become conscious of his dignity and we can say that from that day 
the Afghan people came into light. To be sure, even in maintaining 
one’s honour, one has to be careful. If a conceited upstart should seek 
undeserved honour, we would ignore him as an impertinent person. 
His Majesty seized the right occasion. It was at a function like Lady 
Minto’s fair that he reminded the lady of his title. Thus all the world 
knew about it. The lady had styled him “His Highness” out of ignorance 
but now no person or nation can show disrespect to him, intentionally 
or un'mtentionaUy. 

Simvlarly, the Indian community in the Transvaal is novr faced 
with the question of its dignity. If it shows courage now, all it has 
suffered till today will be put down to its good sense. If it submits to the 
Act this time, it will no longer be taken as good manners, but as base- 
ness and cowardice. For every nation, as for every individual, there are 
occasions when honour has to be fought for. The Transvaal Indians 
are now faced with such a situation. The whites were caught unawsurei 
but now wonder whether Indians have enough courage to face imprison- 
ment. It is our repeated appeal to the Indian community that all the 
thirteen thousand Indians should with one voice proclaim the answer, 
“Yes, yes and yes.” Cowards die many times, the valiant only once. 
A cable from India says that, within six weeks, the plague took a toll of 
4,51,892 lives. Instead of dying in such agony, what would it matter if 
an equal number had to die for the sake of their country? Is there any- 
thing that India could not achieve if Indians came forward in such large 


I Nannadashaakar; vU$ "The Transvaal Struggle”, p. 480. 
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numbers to die fot* their country? But in the Transvaal, we are not faced 
with a comparable situation. All that needs to be done is to have courage 
to go to gaol and suffer a minor hardship. Is there any Indian who will 
shrink from this? 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 25-5-1907 


480. STRUGGLE FOR FRANCHISE IN ESTCOURT 

Indians in Estcourt had claimed the right to vote at municipal 
elections, and the claim has been rejected by the Magistrate on the 
ground that, under the new [Natal] Municipal Act, an Indian who does 
not enjoy the right to vote at political elections cannot have the muni- 
cipal franchise either, that is, the rights of citizenship. This judge- 
ment is altogether wrong. The Municipal Act has not yet been passed, 
and our flght against it is still going on. It is obvious that the Magistrate 
at Estcourt does not read this journal, although he gets it free. Other- 
wise he would not have given such a wrong judgement under an Act 
which has not yet received the approval of the Imperial Government. 
It is now essential that Estcourt Indians make an appeal. 

Having considered the matter carefully, we want to say that 
Estcourt Indians ought not to have taken this step without the approval 
of the Natal Indian Congress. This is not the time when any one section 
of the Indian community can act independently of the others. There are 
many grievances [Indians have] in Natal. It is imperative to put up a fight. 
If in the course of this struggle, a mistake is made even in one town, it 
may prove detrimental to the interests of the whole community. We 
believe that there was no need of such precipitate action in the matter 
of the municipal franchise. Efforts are being made to have the Bill — ^now 
being discussed in Britain — disallowed. The Estcourt case is likely to have 
an adverse effect [on our efforts]. We are now in a dilemma. If the case 
is dropped, we shall be disgraced; if on the other hand we go on with 
it and the final judgement is adverse, the Act may receive [Imperial] 
assent. What difference does it make whether a few Indians get the vote 
or not? The right [to municipal franchise] must not be lost, because the 
loss of that right will degrade us. On the other hand, there is no indignity 
in desbting from the exercise of a right which we have. We hope that the 
*fndian conununity, at all places in Natal, will profit from this incident 
and not take any steps without consulting the Congress. At the same 
time, we repeat that the appeal in the Estcourt case should be proceeded 
with. Natal Indians should remember that, if they wish to assert their 
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claim to the municipal franchise, they should pay up*the rates before 
the month is out. 

[From Gujarati] , 

fndian Opinion, 25-5-1907 


481. CHURCHILVS SPEECH 

Speaking on the Colonial Conference, Mr. Churchill has declared 
that the people of South Africa have the freedom to make whatever 
laws they wish relating to Kaffirs and Asiatic immigration. Tliat means 
that the Colonies in South Africa have complete powers to regulate 
Asiatic immigration. All that will remain for the Imperial Government 
to do is occasionally to take a look at laws relating to Indians now 
residing in South Africa. But the new Transvaal Ordinance docs not 
relate to immigration. And though it applies to the Indians already 
living there, the Imperial Government has given its as.sent to it. It fol- 
lows from this that the local governments in South Africa will be able 
to attack the Indian community with impunity. The only weapon with 
which to ward off the attack is our resolution on gaol-going. As in the 
saying, ‘there is no help like |elf-help, no water like that of rain’, every- 
thing depends on our own strength and courage. Even by the road that 
we have taken we shall in the end arrive at the resolution on gaol-going; 
so far-sighted is the resolution and so obvious arc its advantages. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 25-5-1907 


482. JOHANNESBURG LETTER 
New- Act 

Last week I replied to a number of questions.* But more questions 
are being received. Most of these have been answered earlier. However, 
let me here answer them again, and I may be excused any repetition 
by those who have clearly followed earlier replies. The reader is requested 
to keep the previous number handy for reference. 

What Does Free Defence by Gandhi Mean? 

There have been many inquiries in this regard. Let me clarify the 
matter further. If anyone is prosecuted under the new Act, and if the 
person concerned holds a valid permit or is otherwise entitled to reside 

1 Vido “Jdiannesbuig Letter”, pp. 486*8. 
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in the Tramva&l, Mr. Gandhi will defend him in the court free of 
charge. If the case is to be heard outside Johannesburg, the Association 
will pay Mr. Gandhi’s railway fare; but if the place he is required to visit 
has made no contribution to the British Indian Association [funds] al- 
ready, the Association will collect the dues. The defence will be in respect 
of the permit and the Government’s refusal to issue a licence* when a 
new permit has not been taken out. That is, if a person does not hold a 
licence and is therefore arrested, he will not be defended free of charge. 
But a person who has been refused a licence for having failed to take 
out a new permit will be defended free of charge. The result of it will 
be that the person will ultimately have to go to gaol. Mr. Gandhi will 
not, with or without fees, defend those who do not desire a gaol sentence. 
A reference to the last number of Indian Opinion^ will show in what man- 
ner the defence will be put forward. We recently heard that permits were 
being examined. If this is true, it is not being done under the new Act. 
If therefore anyone is arrested following such examination, he will not 
be defended free of charge. It has to be remembered that the case 
should fall under the new Act. 

What Should Be Done by Persons GtOing 
TO Delagoa Bay? 

An Indian going to Delagoa Bay is required to obtain a pass from 
the Portuguese Consul and has often to visit even the Permit Office. The 
question has arisen whether such a person should seek the aid of the 
Permit Office. It is obvious that, even in this case, no one should do so. 
But no one can prevent a person from travelling to Delagoa Bay. If at 
all the Portuguese Government should do so, he can always go via 
Durban, but he should not approach the Permit Office. However, 
the matter is being enquired into and I shall give more information 
later. Going to the Permit Office, however, is out of the question what- 
ever happens. 

What Should Be Done by Persons Returning 
FROM Delagoa Bay? 

It is reported that, at Delagoa Bay, an Indian has to produce a pass 
from the British Consul before a railway ticket can be sold to him. I 
believe that this practice is illegal. The remedy lies in the hands of the 
Delagoa Bay Indians themselves. But what applies to Durban applies to 
Delagoa Bay also. That is to say, no one is at present to take out new per- 
mits. Holders of old permits may come in only if they are prepared to 

I The trader would naturally need to have a permit before his licence could 
be renewed. 

3 KUr “Jdiannesbuig Letter", pp. 486-8. 
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go to gaol. Otherwise the best course will be not to enter the Transvaal 
for the present.. 

Can One Leave the Transvaae? 

A correspondent has asked whether an Indian who now leave.s the 
Transvaal can return later, say, in June. According to the new Act, an 
Indian will, in this situation, have to take out a new permit. If he does 
not, he will have to go to gaol. Those, therefore, who have overcome 
the fear of imprisonment can boldly return. Those who are afraid had 
better stay out. If you are brave, you may come and go without fear. 

When Are Shops to Be Closed for the Day? 

This question docs not arise out of the Act. A letter from 
Machadodorp says that the police in the town require the Indian traders 
to close their shops early. If the police are doing this, it is illegal. But 
my advice to all Indian traders is that they should everywhere close 
their shops at the same time as the whites. We need not wait for legal 
compulsion. There is no doubt though that the necessary law will 
be passed in a few months. Municipalities have already been empowered 
to frame such bye-laws. Grace lies in doing a thing before we arc forced 
to do it. 

What Should Be Done about Temporary Permits? 

This question and a few others arising from it have been raised 
by a correspondent. I know that some temporary permits expire at the 
end of June. My advice is that the holders of temporary permits should 
leave the Transvaal before the expiry of the permit period. To the 
very end, it is essential to show that our struggle rests on truth alone. 
Those who are in the Transvaal by right ought to defend their honour 
stubbornly. I can think only of two exceptions in relation to this reply 
— the Imam of a mosque and the Hindu Shastri. These two have come 
in for imparting religious instruction. Had the new Act not come into 
force, they would have had no difficulty in getting permits for a 
further period. Now they cannot take out new permits, but they 
can prolong their stay after duly informing the Government — but only 
with the intention of going to gaol. They can argue that they neither 
carry on a trade nor have they a share in anyone’s income and that 
their sole function is to impart religious instruction to their people. 
They cannot, therefore, leave. This argument does not, however, apply 
to private persons who are here for business reasons. They may well 
be prepared to prove their courage by going to gaol, but I have to tell 
them respectfully that they may not enjoy the privilege of imprisonment. 

Holders of temporary permits do not have the rights of refugees. 
They had come here for a temporary period and, at the end of it, are 
bound honestly to leave. If such temporary permit-holders desire to 
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serve the cotmtty, they can remain outside the Transvaal, dedicate 
themselves to the service of the coimtry, and go about telling other 
Indians of the miseries of the Transvaal Indians. They can thus render 
much service to the community as and when the occasion arises. He 
who' wants to be of use will always have the opportunity, wherever he 
may be at the moment and in whatever condition. 

And of Others Who Entered without Permits 
AND Obtained Them Later 

Some Indians entered without permits when in the beginning they 
were free to do so. Later, such persons were granted Resident passes, 
in exchange for which they eventually obtained permits. A correspondent 
inquires about the validity of these permits. The reply is that all such 
permits are valid. He also wants to know what orders will be passed 
in such cases. This question results from ignorance. How can anyone 
order those who are determined to have nothing to do with the Permit 
Office ? They are free and they will go to gaol to defend their freedom. 

“Go TO Gaol” 

I have received some letters containing exhortations to Indians 
to go to gaol. I am not sending these for publication. Today we need 
men who are themselves prepared to go ,to gaol. If they go to gaol 
themselves, there will be no need to advise others to do so; if one is not 
prepared to go to gaol, one’s advice can have no effect on others. To 
those who have made this appeal my plea is that they should write and 
tell us what they propose to do themselves, so that their names can be 
published in the English and Gujarati sections of this journal. 

Warning to Hawkers 

Regulations have been framed for hawkers all over the Transvaal, 
of which the following is a summary; 

A person carrying his goods in a wagon will be treated as a 
hawker, one who goes about on foot will be regarded as a pedlar. 
The pedlar may have a wheelbarrow. The licence fee for a hawker 
is 10s and for a pedlar £ 5 . In his application, every hawker 
should state his residential address and inform the authorities 
of any subsequent change in it. On his barrow or on his pack, 
the hawker or the pedlar, as the case may be, should display 
the words ‘Licensed Hawker for Johannesburg Municipal Area’. 
Likewise, the room where the hawker’s or pedlar’s wares are 
stored should also display his name and the words [of the notice]. 
If he issues any hand-bills, these too should bear these particulars. 
No person can make over his licence to another, except when a 
servant who has been employed for hawking wares is relieved and 
another person engaged in his stead, the original licence may, with 
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the permission of the municipality, be made over to* the new servant. 
A hawker may not stay at the same place for more than 20 minutes 
fcR purposes of his business, and he may not visit the same place 
more than once in the course of a day. 

Hawking is prohibited on mining ground. A hawker cannot 
take his wares out of his barrow for display as in a shop. Garden- 
produce can be sold by the grower or his servant without a licence, 
and in such a case the said regulations do not apply. 
Regulations to this effect have been framed for the Johannesburg 
municipal area, and they will probably receive the Governor’s sanction 
in a week or two. These regulations mean that no person with a hawking 
. licence can stay at the same place. The President Street Market will 
henceforth be closed [to hawkers], that is, persons doing business there 
will need to have a shopkeeper’s licence. 

The regulations are of course harsh, but as they apply equally to 
whites and non-whites, nothing can be done about them. Similar 
regulations have been framed by the Krugersdorp municipality also. 
In effect, the municipality frankly says that, since most of the licence- 
holders arc Indians, there is no harm in making the regulations as 
stringent as possible. 

TRAKfWAY Regulations 

At last, the tramway matter has been decided. The regulations 
which were opposed by the British Indian Association have now been 
passed and published in the Gazette. There arc some good points about 
them. For example, the phrase “Coloured person’’ docs not include 
an Asiatic. The regulations cover other points besides, some of which 
arc dealt with below: 

The Town Council has the right to reserve any tram-car or any 
part of it for Europeans or Asiatics or Coloured persons. The Council 
has the authority to grant special permission to any person to travel 
by any tram-car. The servants accompanying white children can travel 
by all tram-cars. A servant is allowed to travel with his master by any 
tram-car that the master is authorized to use. The Council is bound 
to provide reasonable facilities for travellers of all classes. 

Two points in these regulations deserve to be noted. One is that 
the servants of whites, however dark, can travel by the same car as their 
masters. The other is that, according to Section 20, dogs can be carried 
in the car meant for the whites, provided the conductor does not object. 
In other words, unlike dogs and black servants, a free Indian will not 
be free to travel by a tram-car of his choice unless a special permit has 
been obtained by him for that purpose. In reply to this, one may point 
out that the whites cannot travel in cars meant for the blacks either. 
The only difference, however is that, while the whites are ranked With 
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the Queen Mother, Coloured persons and Indians are treated nice the 
youngest housewife in the village. My advice is that, under such 
humiliating conditions, no one should ask for a permit. It all depends 
on us whether or not we continue to be treated as the youngest 
hous^ife in the village. 

Locations 

From the current issue of the Gazette, I find that the Locations 
at Christiana, Heidelberg, Potgietersrust, Rustenburg and Volkstroom 
have been made over to their respective municipalities. Locations at 
Rodssenekal, Leysdorp, Amersfoort and other places have been closed 
down. 

Washermen at New Clare 

The editor of this journal has sent to The Sunday Times a reply 
to its attack on the New Clare washermen.* The reply shows that the 
accusations made in The Sunday Times by “Mr. Volture” were all false. 
The editor claims that the water flowing from the spring is not dirty. 
The water used for washing is changed twice a day. Indian washermen 
do not get their work done on a contract basis. Their houses are clean, 
and everything in them has been inspected by the municipality. Indian 
washermen hold certificates of efficiency from well-known Europeans. 
The editor has accordingly asked for an apology from the correspondent 
who wrote in The Sunday Times. In reply to this, the editor of The Sunday 
Times writes that the arguments of the editor of Indian Opinion are weighty 
and convincing. He wishes to publish a reply, but that “Mr. Volture” 
is ill and his reply may take a week or two. This shows that, for the 
present at any rate, The Sunday Times has suffered a defeat. For the 
information of those who may not know it, I should say that “Mr. Volture” 
is a pseudonym. It means vulture, the bird of prey. This human vulture 
had meant to eat up the Indian washermen, but it will not be wrong 
to say that for the present they have been rescued from its clutches 
by the editor of Indian Opinion. 

Brave Rxtgh 

A cable has been published in the newspapers here to say that 
Mr. Ritch has addressed a letter to the well-known paper. The Times. 
Therein he has smashed Mr. Curtis’s argument^. He has put forward 
a strong argument in defence of the Indian community and shown 
how Mr. Chamney’s Report is really in our favour. Mr. Ritch has 
been doing invaluable work. Day and night his mind is engaged in 
the same thought. He misses no opportunity of pleading our cause. 

* VU* “JohannesburK Letter”, pp. 446-7. 

2 Vide "Johannesburs Letter”, pp. 488-9. 
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Well-educated Indians should follow his example. It might be said that 
no one else would do as much work even if we paid him four times as 
much as Mr. Ritch receives from the Committee. 

[From Gujarati] 

Indian Opinion, 25-5-1907 


m. SPEECH A T MEETING OF CHINESE^ 

[JOHANNESBUBO, 

Ma^ 26, 1907] 

The Chinese as Passive Resisters 

...On Sunday last, at the hall of the Transvaal Chinese Association, a large 
and representative meeting was held to consider the next step to be taken with regard 
to the new anti*Asiatic law. Mr. Quinn, Chairman of the Cantonese Club, presided, 
and the meeting was addressed by Mr. M. K. Gandhi, who had been specially invited 
to set forth the position. This he did, briefly and succinctly, pointing out that... the 
new law did not add to the security of those Asiatics [who were] rightly in the Transvaad, 
as had been so often alleged by the anti-Asiatic party and echoed by the uninformed 
general public, but really took away all their existing personal liberty, guaranteed 
under solemn Imperial pledges, substituting a restricted liberty, which no self-respecting 
subject of a civilized country could possibly accept. . . the only dignified defence of 
their rights that the Asiatics in the Transvaal could make was to ignore the compulsory 
clauses entailing re-registration, and submit themselves to the extreme penalty of the 
law, namely, liability to imprisonment; as also to boycott the Permit Office.... ^ 

Indian Opinion, 1-6-1907 

484. LETTER TO ''THE STAK' 


Johannesburg, 
May 30, 1907 
[to 

The Editor 
THE STAR 
Johannesburg] 

SIR, 

The arrival of General Botha and the fact that the Asiatic Registration 
Act, though it has received the Royal sanction, is still the subject-matter 

’ This is extracted from “Johannesburg Jottings”, which H. S. L. Polak, "Our 
Johannesburg Correqwndent”, contributed as a regular feature for Indim Opinim. 

^ The Chinese had pledged their support to the Fourth Resolution ^ the Indian 
mass meeting of September, 1906 and to the Second Resolution of the mass meeting 
of April, 1907 and also annoimced their intention of going to gaol if the Transvaal 
Asiatic Registration Act was enforced. Vide “Johannesburg Letter”,''p. 440. 
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of correspondence between the Imperial Government and the local 
Government, encourage me to appeal once more to your good sense 
and, through you, to that of the colonists. Now that the anti-Auatic 
party has obtained what it wanted, is it impossible to arrive at a reasonable 
compromise and to save British Indians from being considered untrust- 
worthy and feloniously inclined? The Act is not yet gazetted, and 
it need not be until the Government wishes to do so. I, therefore, suggest 
that, before it is gazetted, a form for new permits may be mutually 
agreed upon, and, in accordance with it, Indians and other Asiatics 
may be registered afresh in exchange for proper documents they may 
possess. If, then, all Asiatics thus voluntarily surrender their documents, 
there can be no occasion for submitting them to the degradation 
contemplated by the Act. If, however, there are Asiatics in the Colony 
who do not surrender their documents, the Act can be immediately 
gazetted, and be made applicable, by a short Bill, to them. Thus, those 
who are bona fide holders of permits and are honest will be automatically 
separated from those who are guilty. 

I do not know whether you can see any flaw in this proposal, unless 
you think that the object of the legislation is not that illicit traffic in 
permits may be stopped, but that it is to, openly and boldly, put an 
unwarranted affront upon British Indians and other Asiatics. Let 
me remind you, before any such declaration is made, of Lord Ampthill’s 
remarks: 

This is not a matter which only touches our honour. We are pledged 
to our fellow-citizens in India — ^pledged by the solemn declaration of the 
Sovereign, by the pronouncements of our statesmen, and by all that is implied 
in the whole method of our administration of that great dominion — to treat 
the people of India as fellow-citizens in every sense of the word. We invite 
them to be proud of their citizenship of the Empire. We tell them, again 
and again, that there is nothing to prevent their rising to the same positions 
as are held by Englishmen in India, and we imply, in all that we do for them 
and say to them, that, whenever they are under the British flag in any part 
of the world, they will be treated as British citizens. 

Lord Lansdowne feels so keenly the humiliation in which British 
statesmen are placed by this Act that he questions whether to wound 
the susceptibilities of the whole Indian nation is not more injurious 
and imprudent than to allow the surreptitious entry of a few Indians 
into the country. But the proposal I have ventured to sketch above 
is just as effective against surreptitious entry as may be by [nV] the 
Asiatic Act. 

/ Ml, tn., 

M. K. Gandhi 

Indian Opinion, 8-6-1907 
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APPENDIX 1 


REGISTRATION CERTIFICATE 

Copy of certificate: 

Cert. No. No. 


Asiatic Registration Certipicatb 


* Name 
Family 
Caste 

Father’s name 

Thumb Mark Height 

Occupation 
Address 

Place of issue Age 

Indian Opinion, 3-11-1906 
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Issuing Ofiicer 


APPENDIX 2 


Johannrsburo» 
Octohor 23, 1906 
to 

His Excellency the Earl op Selborne, P.C., G.C.M.G. 

Governor of the Transvaal Colony and the Oranoe River Colony, 
Johannesburg 

your excellency, 

I have the honour to enclose the original as well as a copy of signatures of 60 
British Indians of this town protesting against the cause of the Indians of this Colony 
being represented at the Colonial Office by Messrs M. K. Gandhi and H. O. Ally 
and to request that Your Excellency will be pleased to transmit same to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies on which subject a petition signed by many 
British Indians has already been sent by Dr. William Godfrey. 

I ham tha honour, $te., 

C. M. PlUAY 


Pmorla Archives: L.G. File; 1902-1906 
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Common Room, 
LtNCOLN’8 Inn, W.C., 
[London, 
November 15, 190S\ 
[to 

THE TIMES 
London] 

HR, 

We notice in your issue of yesterday's date a report to the effect that Mr. Churchill 
said that the names of the two Indians who petitioned Lord Elgin disclaiming Messrs 
Gandhi and Ally as their representatives in England to protest against the Asiatic Law 
Amendment Ordinance were Dr. William Godfrey and Mr. C. M. Pillay. As our 
names are already being confounded with that of our brother, we wish to state that 
we entirely disassociate ourselves from his views, his petition and the attitude he has 
taken up. 

We repeat again our strong protest against the Asiatic Law Amendment 
Ordinance of the Transvaal which petition was sent to the Right Hon’ble the Earl of 
Elgin, His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, on the 3rd November. 
We entirely agree with Messrs Gandhi and Ally’s protest in this connection and heartily 
co-operate with them in the work they are doing. 

The line of conduct adopted by our brother is inexplicable, as we always saw 
him to be an enthusiastic champion of our coiuitrymen’s cause in South AiHca. 

The petition misrepresents Mr. Gandhi as a political agitator. We have had 
the pleasure of being associated with him and the Indian work for at least 15 years 
and from this intimate knowledge of things, we can take the responsibility of saying 
that his is purely a labour of love and not a means to a selfish end. 

Yours, etc.. 

Geo. V. Godfrey 
Jas. W. Godfrey 


Pretoria Archives: L.G. File: 1902*1906 
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British Indian Association^ 
25/26, Court Ckambbrs, 
Rissuc Street, 
Johannesburg, 
Novmb^r 12^ 1906 

to 

The Private Secretary to 

His Excellency [the] High Commissioner 

Johannesburg 

sir, 

On behalf of my Association I have the honour to enclose herewith copies of 
Affidavits* now in possession of my Association which I have the honour to request 
you will transmit as soon as possible to the Right Hon*bIc the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. 

/ havey itc.y 

• H. Polak 

Acting Honorary Secretary, 
Britisli Indian Association 


Pretoria Archives: L,G. File: 1902-1906 


* These affidavits, duly executed before a Justice of the Peace and corroborating 
each other, were signed by Candasamy Pillay, Samuel Vincent Thomas, Siva Lingham 
and Vadival Naidoo who all testffied that Dr. William Godfrey had collected signatures 
on blank paper by the false use of the authority of the British Indian Association. 
The petition itself, which is summarized by Gandhiji in a statement on the subject 
addressed to Lord Elgin (pp. 196-202) and the real purpose of which Dr. Godfrey mis- 
represented to the signatories, was drafted later. When these facts became known^ 
many of the signatures to Godfrey’s petition were withdrawn. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
(1906- 1907) 

1906 

October 20: Gandhiji and H. O. Ally arrived at Southampton, England. 
Gandhiji interviewed by The Tribune and The Morning Leader. 

Met Dadabhai Naoroji. 

October 21: Deputation reached London. Accompanied by ProT. 

. Parmanand, Gandhiji visited J. H. Polsik and stayed with him 
for the (fay. 

Met Pandit Shyamji Krishnavarm.^. 

October 22: Gandhiji wrote to The Times answering charge of Asiatic 
influx into South Africa. 

Natal Indian Congress adopted resolution supporting Transvaal 
Indians’ struggle against Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance. 

Before October 25: Gandhiji met Sir Muncheiji Bhownaggree. 

October 25: Interviewed by South Africa. 

Called on Ally at Lady Margaret Hospital. 

October 25: Winston Churchill, Undcr-Secrctary of State for Colonics, 
stated in Commons that Natal Municipal Franchise Bill w.as under 
consideration of Secretary of State for Colonics. 

October 26: Gandhiji met Sir William Wedderburn and Dadabhai 
Naoroji. 

First anniversary of Bengal partition observed in India as day of 
mourning. 

October 27: Gandhiji interviewed by Reuter. 

Met Sir Muncherji Bhownaggree and Sir George Birdwood. 

October 30: Met Sir Muncheiji Bhownaggree. 

October 31: Drafted representation to Lord Elgin, Secretary of State 
for Colonies. 

Met Sir Richard Solomon at Hou.se of Commons. 

November 1 : Attended National Indian Ass<x:iation reception. 
Interviewed by South Africa. 

November 3: Attended London Indian Society and Pan-Islamic Society 
meetings. 

November 6: Met F. H. Brown, Sir Curzon Wyllie and Ameer AH, 
November 7: Addressed Members of Parliament. 

November 8: Deputation called on Lord Elgin. 
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November 9: (randhiji and Ally met Sir Lepel Griffin and Lord George 
Hamilton. 

November 10: Gandhiji saw Bernard Holland. 

November 11 : Met Mrs. W. C. Bonneijee. 

November 13: Called on Secretary, British Committee of Indian National 
Congress. 

November 14: In Commons, Churchill promised to make enquiries in 
regard to genuineness of petition by Dr. Godfrey and Pillay. 

November 15: Gandhiji met Mrs. Spencer Walton. 

Before November 16: Met W. T. Stead and Miss Winterbottom. 

November 16: Wrote to The Times and gave interview to South Africa 
regarding Godfrey-Pillay petition. 

Before November 17: Met Theodore Morison, Sir Richard Solomon 
and Miss Smith. 

November 20: Dadabhai Naoroji felicitated by British and Indian 
admirers in London on election as President of Indian National 
Congress. 

November 23: Deputation met John Morlty, Secretary of State for India. 
Churchill stated in Commons that Vrededorp Stands Ordinance 
of 1906 was still under consideration. 

November 23: Gandhiji and Ally met A. J. Balfour, A. Lyttelton, 
Sir Raymond West and Lord Reay. 

November 26: Gandhiji opened discussion on British Indians in South 
Africa at East India Association meeting. 

Liberal M.P’s. decided to ask Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, to receive deputation regarding Asiatic Law Amend- 
ment Ordinance. 

November 27: Gandhiji interviewed by The Daily News. 

A deputation of M.P’s. met the Prime Minister who said “that he 
did not approve of the Ordinance and that he would speak to 
Lord Elgin...” 

November 28: Met Winston Churchill. 

Questioned in Commons about the desirability of instituting limited 
Native franchise in new Constitution of Orange River Colony, 
Churchill expressed hope that Colonial parliament would show 
proper recognition of principle of “equal rights for all civilized men”. 

November 29: Gandhiji and Ally entertained friends and sympathizers 
at farewell breakfast in Hotel Cecil. 

December 1: Left England for South Africa. 
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December 3: Churchill informed Commons that Secretary of State* for 
Colonies was not able “without further consideration” to advise 
His Majesty that the Transvaal Ordinance should be brought in^o 
operation, and it would not “be further proceeded with at present”. 

December 6: Transvaal and Orange River Colony granted self- 
government. 

December 18: Transvaal Deputation arrived at Cape Town. 

December 20: Left Cape Town for Johannesburg. 

December 22: Reception to Deputation at Johannesburg. 

December 23: Gandhiji spoke at meeting of British Indian Association; 

* at Johannesburg, address was presented to him and Ally. 

December 25: Pretoria, Boksburg and Germiston Indians presented 
addresses to Gandhiji and Aliy. 

December 26: Reception in Durban; Gandhiji appealed for unity and 
continuation of struggle. In India, Dadabhai Naoroji declared 
Swaraj as goal of Congress; Bande Mataram sung for first time at 
Congress session. 

December 27: Indian National Congress by resolution expressed 
“grave apprehension” that the policies of the Ordinance were 
“almost certain to be enforced” as soon as Transvaal became self- 
governing, unless Imperial Government continued to extend firm 
protection. 

December 29 : Reception to Deputation by Indian community at Vcrulam. 

1907 

January 1: Natal Indian Congress reception at Durban; Gandhiji 
pleaded for concerted action. 

January 2: Visited Phoenix. Gandhiji and Ally gave account of 
Deputation’s work in England. 

January 3: Mahomedan Association meeting at Durban; Gandhiji 
appealed for unity and co-operation. 

Addressed meeting of Natal Indian Congress. 

January 5: Addresses presented to Gandhiji and Ally at meeting con- 
vened by Natal Indian Congress at Durban. 

Before January 12: Gandhiji wrote to The Outlook reiterating that 
Indians wanted civil rights and not political power. 

Imperial Government sanctioned Vrededorp Stands Ordinance. 

February 15: Gandhiji appeared in permit case on behalf of Coovadia’s 
minor son and secured acquittal. 
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Februaiy 18: Churchill informed Commons that Natal Government 
had been refused leave to introduce legislation excluding Asiatics 
• from trading licences, and that Colonial Office was in communica- 
tion with that Government regarding Act of 1897. 

February 19: Churchill announced in Parliament that compensation 
to Indians dispossessed under Vrededorp Stands Ordinance was 
subject of communication between Colonial Office and Transvaal 
Government. 

March 2: British Indian Association protested to Registrar of Asiatics 
' against taking of finger-impressions by police. 

Before March 8: Gandhiji visited Volksrust. 

March 10: Attended meeting of British Indian Association and Anti- 
Indian-Law Fund Committee. 

March 11: Attended British Indian mass meeting. 

March 19: Asiatic Registration Bill gazetted. 

March 22: Asiatic Registration Bill passed in Transvaal parliament. 

March 24: Gandhiji attended second meeting of British Indian 
Association and Anti-Indian-Law Fund Committee. 

March 29: Transvaal Indian mass meeting protested against Asiatic 
Registration Act and offered voluntary registration. 

April 4: Gandhiji called on Smuts at Pretoria and presented resolutions 
adopted at mass meeting of March 29. 

April 8: Spoke at meeting of Natal Indian Congress in Durban. 

April 9: Wrote to The Natal Advertiser correcting mis-statement 
regarding unauthorized immigration into Colony. 

April 21: Elected to committee for malaria relief at Springfield. 

April 24: Meeting of Members of Parliament decided that deputations 
should wait on General Botha and Morley in regard to problems of 
Transvaal Indians. 

April 29: Deputation led by Lord Ampthill waited on General Botha, 
who repudiated any intention of hurting British Indians’ feelings 
in the Colony by the new measure. 

April 30: Gandhiji in letter to Indian Opinion pledged that he would 
oppose Asiatic Registration Act and appealed to Indians to be 
steadfast in their stand. 

Deputation led by Sir Henry Cotton waited on Morley, who expressed 
willingness to address General Botha on modifications which it 
might be possible to introduce in regulations under Asiatic R<^s- 
tration Act. 
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May 4: Gandhiji spoke at meeting presenting addrei^ to Alexander, 
ex-Superintendent of Police, Durban. 

Mi^ 6: Addressed Natal Indian Congress meeting bidding farewell 
to Omar Haji Amod Zaveri. At another meeting advised boycott 
of Permit Office. 

May 7: Interviewed by The Natal Mercury. 

Attended farewell dinner to O. H. A. Zaveri. 

Churchill informed Commons of General Botha’s assurance that 
regulations under Asiatic Registration Act would be revised witli 
a view to removing, as far as possible, undesirable conditions. , 
Asiatic Registration Act received Royal assent. 

‘May 10: Gandhyi returned to Johannesburg from Durban. 

Before May 11: Met editor of The Star. 

May 11: Addressed Committee of British Indian Association on 
existing situation. 

Wrote to TTu Star criticizing its suggestion that Indians opposing 
Registration Act be deported. 

May 26: Addressed Chinese Association meeting on anti-Asiatic laws. 

May 30: Wrote to The Star appealing to colonists not to enforce 
Registration Act and to accept voluntary registration by Indians. 
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— (Transvaal) Government, 2, 4, 124, 
137, 201, 212, 277 £«. 

— Guiana; rights of mitish Indians in, 
256 

British Indian (s); accept control of new 
trade licences by Transvaal munici* 
palities subject to Supreme Court 
review, 53, 218, 450, 451 ; accept restric- 
tion on immigration into Transvaal, 1, 

, 3, 5, 9, 53,212,251,276, 396, —along 

Australian lines, 276, — based on 
education test, 450, — on Cape and 
Natal lines, 3, 5, 29, 53, 107, 108, 
211, 218, 451, — without accentuating 
class diflferences, 168; advised to con- 
form to all laws, “just or unjust", 266; 
and Kaflirs, distinction necessary be- 
tween, 168, 169, 193; asked to boycott 
Permit Office, 470, 483, 490 to 492, 
501; “assumed to be criminals'* by 
talao, 116; blamed for poverty of 
Transvaal whites, 407; book proposed 
on problems of, in South Africa, 414; 
charge of Colonial sentiment against, 
refuted, 211; children of, required to 
register under talao but not under 
Law 3 of 1885, 50; class legislation di- 
rected against, 212; classed with other 
Asiatics under talao, 105; commis- 
sion demanded to investigate charge 
of unauthorized influx of, into Trans- 
vaal, 53, 54, 119, 120, 122, 135, —to 
investigate status and grievances of, 
43, 112, 177, — ^willing to accept 
findings of, 214; compromise pro- 
posal of, offering voluntary rc-regis- 
tration as alternative to tara, 
401-2, 404, 405, 408, 502; 

compulsory registration of all, male 
adults under talao, 2, 50, 115, 146, 
— R restriction of their liberty, 475, 
— tbeir root objection to tara, 477; 


cfemaud civil rights, (i.e. fl%edam 
to hold land, to locomotion and to 
trade,) 6. 9-10, 251, 261, 276, 357; 
deny charge of unautliorized influx 
into Transvaal, 1, 3, 7, 52,* 119, 
148, 210, 365, 367, 379, 381, 398, 
404, 407, 409, 411-2, 450; deprived 
of their burgher rights under Law 3 
of 1835, 2, 46; desire of, to live in 
goodwill with whites, 401, 405, —in 
return for civil rights, 261 ; determihed 
to fight tara by constitutional means, 
404; difficulties and hardships of, 
feared under talao, 8-9, 111, 119, 
120, 383, 481; disabilities of, under 
Boer regime, a cause of Boer War, 
2; discriminated against in favour 
of aliens, 212, 256; dissension among, 
in Natal, 289-90, 291, 298; duty 
of, in matter of talao, 278; duty 
of educated, in South Africa, 288; 
education of, in Natal, 267-8; (Lord) 
Elgin and Indian Government object 
to, being bracketed with C*olourccl 
l>ersons in Natal Municipal Bill, 338; 
existing machinery complete and effec- 
tive to prevent unlawful immigra- 
tion of, into Transvaal, 7, 8, 48, 118, 
148, 210, 212, 220,278; extent of un- 
lawful immigration by, into Trans- 
vaal, 412, 413; failure of boycott 
of, in Krugersdorp, 211; failure of, 
to register punishable by expulsion 
under tara, but not under Law 3 
of 1885, 51; foot-path regulations in 
Transvaal regarding, 1 ; given notice 
to exchange old registration certificates 
for new under talao, 342; giving 
of ten finger- impressions on permits 
by, in Rustenburg, 351, 353, 356, 
358, 361, — shameful, 359; hardships 
of, on Transvaal Railways, 1, 376; 
identification of, stricter under talao 
than under Law 3 of 1885, 3, 50; 
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inufiigration of, not restricted under 
Boer rule, 2, 114 — under Law 3 of 
1^5, 2, 47, 1 14, — only under talao, 
9, 50; in Cape and Natal 

askbd to pass resolutions sympathizing 
with Transvaal Indians, 393; in Mday 
Location shifted to Klipspruit without 
compensation for loss of tenure, 370-1, 
378, 383; industrious, intelligent, 

, temperate and honest”, 115, 137, 208; 
ihOuence of, on white wages in South 
Africa, 208; lessons for, from British 
liberality, 358, — from British suffra- 
gettes, 30, 359, 369, — from direct 
action by soap dealers, 29, — from work 
of Roman Catholics for education, 
268; letter to Lord Elgin regarding 
status of, in Natal, 252-4; licences 
of, in Natal and Transvaal likely 
to be cancelled if tara passed, 
481; live and trade in Transvaal 
because tolerated by Europeans, 211; 
Lyttelton’s despatch on the rights of, 
in the Transvaal, 123; mass meeting 
of, in Natal passes resolutions about 
Natal Municipal Bill and Dealers’ 
Licenses Act, 364-5 ; mass meeting of, 
in Transvaal protests against tara 
and requests Imperial protection, 
381-2; meeting of leaders of, with 
editor of The Natal Advertiser^ 328; 
“more patient and successful than 
Natives”, 213; need for distinction 
between, and other Asiatics, 54, 
183; need for protection of voteless, 
by Imperial Government in South 
Africa, 212; need to win over Press 
in South Africa, 328 ; no division 
among Members of Parliament on 
treatment of, in South Africa, 35; 
not guilty of action against state or 
society in Transvaal, 399; number 
rf, in Transvaal, 1, 5, 46, 244, 246, 
403-4; number of, voters in Durban, 


60, — in Maritzburg, 60; object of 

Gandliiji’s public work reconciliation 
between Europeans and, 197; object 
of Indian Opinion bringing together 
Europeans and, and serving as 
educative medium for, 198; occupa- 
tions of, in Transvaal, 46; offer 
voluntarily to re-register in return 
for suspension of tara, 391, 392, 404, 
407, 417, 502, — declined by Smuts, 
424; Parliamentary franchise for, in 
Cape Colony, 213; Peace Preserva- 
tion Ordinance used to restrict 
immigration of, 47 ; permits for, 
introduced for first time under 
British Peace Preservation Ordinance, 
not Boer Law 3 of 1885, 48, 201; 
prefer gaol-going to talao, 3; pre- 
judice of white petty shopkeepers 
against, 211; problems of, in Natal, 
103-4; provisions relating to, in Cape 
Immigration Act, 348-9; reduced to 
level lower than that of Cape 
Boys, under talao, 384, — than 

that of Kaffirs, 87, 111, 384, 398, 
— than Malays, 384, 398; refusal by, 
to submit to registration under tara, 
475; registration of, only as traders 
under Law 3 of 1885, 3, 9; reliance 
of, on British for protection under 
Dutch regime, 9; required to carry 
passes in Transvaal like Kaffirs, 1, 
2; required to furnish thumb- impres- 
sions and photographs under Cape 
Immigration Act, 263, 346, 349, 
358; required to give ten finger- 
impressions on registration certificates 
for identification under talao, 1, 3, 
5, 9, 13, 49, 59, 62, 79, 115, —but 
asked not to give, 487; rights of, in 
British Guiana, 256; right of, 
hold land in Transvaal under Law 3 
of 1885, 1,4,53,61, 105,118,218, 383, 
— under talao confined to one 
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individual only, 29, 50, 481, — incase 
of Aboo Bilker Ahmed, 218, — taken 
away by Vrededorp Ordinance, 43; 
right of, to travel in tram-cars in 
Johannesburg, 1, 2, —in Pretoria, 1, 
2; Ritch’s paper on status of, in South 
Africa, 234, 255-7; rules of etiquette 
for, to weaken prejudice of wh iters, 
308-9; (Lord) Selbome accuses, of 
habit of offering bribes, 397; services 
of, during Boer War, 1 1 5, — in defence 
of Empire, 120; should go to gaol 
rather than carry passes KafFir-likc 
under talao, 307 ; Sir Richard 
Solomon on discontinuing immigra- 
tion of, into Transvaal, 309-1 1 ; South 
Africa British Indian Committee 
formed in London to secure fair 
treatment for, 163, 164, 228; squatters* 
rights of, in Vrededorp annulled by 
Vrededorp Ordinance, 225. 240; 

“stand neither to lose nor to gain” 
from Transvaal elections, 333; system 
of Locations will mean ruination of, 
225; TALAO designed to stop un- 
authorized influx of, into Transvaal, 
52, 111, 209-10; threefold contribution 
of, to the prosperity of Natal, 61-2; 
threefold relief to, claimed under 
TALAO, 11-2, — illusory, 117-8; trade 
comp>etition between, and white 
traders in Transvaal, 6, 9, 54, 428; 
The Transvaal Advertiser on firoblems 
allegedly created by unlawful 
immigrants for Permit Office, 335; 
value of land owned by, in Durban, 
416; value of property owned by, 
in Vrededorp Location, 343, 348; 
vested rights of domicile of, in British 
Colonies, 455; voluntary re-registra- 
tion by, in Transvaal, at Lord 
Milner’s instance, 47-8, 61, 119, 124, 
201, 401, 404, 407, 411, 423, 426; 
want no political rights or franchise in 
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Transvaal, 120, RS, 212, 2181 251, 
277, 396, 405, 450, 451; wUl 

have to live and trade in Loca- 
tions if they submit to tar a, 481 ; 
willing to adapt themselves to white 
i^cas in South Africa. 396; willing 
to afford Transvaal Government all 
facilities for inspection of their }>erinit8, 
353; wives and children of, going 
to gaol, to be maintained through 
public subscription, 442; worse off 
under t.\lao than under Law 3 of 
1885, 50, —under British rule than 
under Boers, 1, 3, 5, 87, 120, 121 
British Indian Association, 6, 7, 15, 
42, 43, 45 to 47, 54, 76, 111, 116, 
117, 132, 144, 145, 151, 165, 169, 
171, 172, 176, 178, 184, 197, 198, 
200, 207. 241, 260 /.n. to 262 
319, 320, 327, 328, 330, 333 to 335, 
342, 343, 351 to 353, 356, 357, 
359. 361 to 363, 365, 376, 381, 387, 
389, 391, 393, 397, 402, 404, 408, 
419, 420, 426, 427, 440, 441, 450 
to 453, 469, 471, 477, 484, 485, 
487, 488, 4%, 499; accused of intro- 
ducing large numbers of Indians 
into Colony 'without authority. 111; 
(its) compromise pro{XMals regarding 
re-registration as alternative to taka, 
390, 450-2, 469, 502; (its) contribution 
towards legal defence of passive re- 
gisters, 495-6; demands commission 
to inquire into charge of unauthorized 
influx of Indians into Transvaal, 
387 ; draft tai^ao amended in relation 
to Indian women following protest 
by, 117; (its) efforu to obtain com- 
pensation for evicted Vrededorp 
Indians, 335; executive Committee of, 
19, 45, 85, 402, 491; expresses alarm 
to Lord Elgin at re-enactment of 
talao, 387 ; gaol-going resolution 
re-adopted at meeting of, 389; 
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(iti) letter to Th$ Transvaal leader 
saying African Indians demand only 
civil, not political, rights, 357; (its) 
petition to Lord Elgin regarding the 
V/edcdorp Stands Ordinance, 42 ; 
Pretoria Committee of, 389; profcsts 
against passing of tara without vote- 
less Indians being consulted, 389; 
protests against taking finger-prints 
, on Indian permits, 353, 356, — in 
Hustcnburg, 351, 359; refutes allega- 
tion of unlawful influx of Indians 
into Transvaal, 387, 389; represents to 
Town Clerk against eviction notices 
served on Indians in Middelburg 
Location, 333; represents to Town 
Council against excessive licence-fee 
for Asiatic eating-houses, 327, 333-4, 
343; (its) role in detecting and ending 
corruption in Asiatic Offices, 47, 
397; Rustenburg Committee of, 377; 
seeks protection of Imperial Govern- 
ment against tara, 408; tells Indians 
not to give their finger-impressions 
on registration certificates under tara, 
359, 361 

British Liberals; accused of partisanship 
towards African Indians, 396 
— Museum, 118 
— ^Party, 199 

—rule, “essentially just,” 264; in India 
relies on disunity between Hindus and 
Muslims, 265; justice under, 265, 269 
Brown, F. H., 36, 37, 45, 81, 93, 100, 
137, 205, 220, 237, 242, 244 /.a., 256; 
letter to, regarding his joining depu- 
tation to Morlcy, 205 
Buxx, Sir William, 226, 244 /.a., 396 
Burgess, 483 


Cablegram; to Lord Elgin, alleging 
Transvaal Indian Deputation un- 


representative, 126, 135, 138, 145. 
See also couNTBa*PBTi*noN 
Cachalia, A.E.M., 354, 478, 491 
Calcutta Supreme (High) Court, II 
/.a., 190 /.a., 266 

California; diligence of resident Japanese 
in fighting against segregation in 
schools, 279 

Cama, Nadirshah, A., 381 /.a., 395, 405 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 257; 

TALAO not approved by, 257 
Camroodeen, Mahomed Cassim, 446, 
462 

Camroodeen & Co., Messrs M.C., 129, 
264 

Cantonese Club, 501 
Cape; Coloureds in, 421; duty of 
Indians in, 393; Government unable 
to enforce Pass Act, 421; Indians 
in, asked to contribute to funds of 
SABI Committee, 372; issue of permits 
to Asiatics under Immigration Act 
of, 263; laws in, to check evil habit 
of smoking, 78; Parliamentary fran- 
chise for Indians in, 213 
{The) Cape Argus; its suggestion that 
South African Governments should 
consult Indian leaders regarding 
TALAO, 273. See also argus 
Cape Association, 448 
— Boys, 384, 404 
— Dealers’ Act, 9 
Cape Government Gazette, 346, 348 
— ^Immigration Act, the New, 211, 
263, 337, 346, 348; clauses of, relating 
to Indians, 348-9; cducation/language 
test tmder, 348, — severe, 211; Indians 
leaving Cape bn temporary absence 
will be unable to return under, 
453-4; issue of temporary permits 
to Asiatics under, 263, 349; 

much worse than the Natal Act, 
346; no permits needed for wives 
and children under, 349; only old 
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Indian residents can re-enter Colony 
under, 337; photc^aphs of Indians 
required on permits issued under, 
346, 349; ‘‘prohibited immigrant*' 
under, 348; receives Royal assent, 
346; remissness of Indian leaders 
a cause of, 337; taking of thumb- 
impressions under, 263 
—(Indian) League, 330; advised to 
follow example of Natal Indian 
Congress in obtaining redress for 
. problems of Indians, 330 
— ^Licences Act ; problem of hawkers in 
obtaining licences under, 329 
—Supreme Court, 6 /.«. 

Carson, Sir Edward, 141 /.«. 
Cartwright, Sir Albert, 81, 82, 92, 
100, 101, 244 /./I. 

Cathoucism, 167 

Ceylon; value of trade between, and 
India, 444 ^ 

Chamber of Commerce of Johannes- 
burg, 3 1 1 

Chambers of Commerce of South 
Africa, 445, 446 

Chamberlain, 3, 53, 103, 105, 112, 121, 
210, 214, 215, 221, 253, 276, 271); 
class legislation vetoed by. 3; (his) 
despatch on British intentions in 
Transvaal after Boer War, 112; (his) 
despatch to Natal Government re- 
garding Dealers* Licenses Act, 103, 
253-4; on injustice of anti -Indian 
Transvaal legislation, 215, 221; on 
restriction on immigration of Trans- 
vaal Indians, 276; policy of Empire 
laid down by, at Colonial Conference, 
53; (his) ruling that legal status 
of Transvaal Coloured persons will 
be same as in Cape, 214 
Chamney, 333, 338, 362, 398, 403, 411 
to 414, 416 to 419, 426, 428, 442, 
500; alleges unlawful sale of r^;is- 
tration certificates by Transvaal 
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Indians, 413; (hisj Report on Astatic 
immigration into Transvaal, 413*4; 
(his) Report proof that tara .was 
unnecessary, 413, 416; unable “to 
distinguish between suspicion and 
proof** in his Report on Asiatic 
immigration, 412, 442 
Charter of 1857 (1858), 212 
Chhotabhai, 306 

Chicago Society for Ethical Cultumi, 
see SOCIETY for Ethical Culture 
Children; compiilsor>^ registration of 
.\siatic, under talao, 3, 5, 9, 50-1, 
97-8, 115, — under tara, 383; 

permits for, under Peace Preserva* 
tion Ordinance, 48, 49, —case of 
Mahomed Hafeji Moosa, 119 
Ciiinksk; accept Indian compromise pro- 
posal contained in Second Resolution 
of Transvaal mass meeting, 420, 426, 
501 ; demand reciprocal most- 

favoured-nation treatment in Trans- 
vaal, 59-60; first started boycott, 483; 
grievances of, in Transvaal, 247; 
licensing of, eating-houses in Trans- 
vaal, 327; |>ctition to Smuts by, 
regarding tara, 440; ready to go to 
gaol if tara received Royal assent, 
440; receive “utmost sympathy at the 
hands of 'Pransvaal Government**, 
115; representation of, community 
to Lord Elgin regarding talao and 
their grievances, 14, 27, 56, 58, 59; 
Sir Richard Solomon's views on, 
332 

— ^Association, 440 
— Labour, 215 

— League; Committee of, in London, 
86 

Choke-Burger, General, 388 
Christmas Eve^ 300 f.n, 

Churchill, Winston, 151 /.a., 161, 176 
182, 183, 192, 193, 203, 224, 
225 /.If., 237, 239, 257, 258, 342, 
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348, 471, 495; Transvaal Indian 
Deputation seeks interview with, 203, 
-•-regarding TATj^o, 161, 192-3; (his) 
view on right of South African 
Colonies to regulate immigration, 495 
Circular Letter; regarding a compli- 
mentary breakfast to Introducing 
Deputation and sympathizers of South 
African Indian cause, 233, 237 ; 
• regarding meeting at House of Com- 
mons, 73, 74, 76, 87 , 90 to 92, 96, 
101, 102, 108 

City of London College, 104 
Clarco, 343 

Class legislation, 9, 49, 51, 210; 
abuse of authority under, 53; “always 
harsh in practice and causes suffering’*, 
211; and colour prejudice in South 
Africa, 234; difficulty in securing 
relief under, 1 ; directed against 
British Indians under talao, 120; 
“hitherto vetoed by Home Gk)vern- 
ment,” 3; in Natal, 262; in Trans- 
vaal, 212, 450 
Clay, Henry, 287 

Cleanliness; essential for Natal Indian 
traders, 347; lack of, in shops and 
persons, reason for refusal of licences 
to Indian traders in Tongaat, 292, 
293-4, 295, 323, — ^in Verulam, 329; 
rules of etiquette for African Indians 
in order to weaken white prejudice, 309 
Clements Printing Works, 189 
COBDEN, 30, 86 
Codir, James, 338 
CoEL, Mary, 344 
Cohen, 15, 157 
CoiT, Dr., 313 
Collins, 343 
Collins, Ramsay, 360 
Colonial Conference, 53, 159, 216, 
222, 323, 363, 376, 436, 443, 495; 
Churchill’s speech at, affirming right 
of South African Colonies to regulate 


Asiatic immigration, 495; policy of 
Empire laid down by Chamberlain 
at, 53 

—Office, 57, 208, 215 to 217, 222, 262, 
306, 396, 477 /.«. 

Colonial Paper 528, 214 

Colonial Patriotic Union, 364 

Colour prejudice; in South Africa, 
234,— in Transvaal, 9, 222, 252, 277, 
370; Morley on, 217; refusal of licences 
to Indian traders because of, in 
Potchcfstroom, 329; talao accen- 
tuates, 111, 218 

Coloured person(s), 184, 421, 451; 
Chamberlain’s ruling that legal status 
of, in Transvaal be same as in 
Cape, 214; dehnition of, in Transvaal 
tramway regulations not to include 
Asiatics, 479; distinction necessary 
between British Indians and other, 
16b, 169; (Lord) Elgin objects to 
bracketing of Indians with, in Natal 
Municipal Bill, 338; in the Cape 
and the Pass Act, 42 1 ; representation 
of, in municipalities in Orange River 
Colony, 297 ; segregation of whites 
and, in Transvaal Locations, 225 

Columbus, 481 

Commission; demanded, to enquire into 
charges of unlawful influx into Trans- 
vaal, into Indian grievances and into 
talao, 1, 3, 5, 43, 53-4, 108, 112, 
120, 122, 125, 126, 129, 134, 138, 
143, 147, 148, 152, 158-9, 177, 202, 
210, 214 to 216, 221, 230, 339, 387 

Committee, see permanent Committee; 
SOUTH Africa British Indian Com- 
mittee; BRITISH Indian Association, 
executive Committee of; and intro- 
ducing Deputation 

CoNFmENTXAL CLERKS, and servants; 
Indian traders not allowed to import, 
under Natal Immigration Act, 253, 
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— ^into Transvaal * under Peace 

Preservation Ordinance, 53, 108 
Congress, sm Indian National Congress 
CoNSEiL, Mrs., 175 

Conservative Party, 137 191; in 

favour of objectives of Transvaal 
Indian Deputation, 18 
Coolies, 216, 403; Asiatics dclincd as, 97 
Cooper, Charles F., 155 
Cooper, Nusserwanjee, 256 
Coovadia, 333, 334, 343, 354 403, 
416, 486, 491, 492 

Coovadia, Amod Saleji, 338, 355, 362, 
363, 389 

Coovadia, Ebrahim Saleji, 338, 339 
Coovadia, M.S., 394 
Cotton, H.E.A., 28, 180, 207, 208, 
244 /.FI., 256 

Cotton, Sir Henry, 10, 11, 18, 22, 
23, 28, 31, 36, 39, 43 /.n., 63, 74, 
75, 85, 87, 95, 105, 107 to 109,^113, 
120, 122 to 125, 137, 140, 141* 145 
/.FI., 151, 152, 163, 164 /.fi., 171, 
180, 182 to 184, 186, 202 /.fi., 215, 
220, 224, 244 /.fi., 445, 448; (hi.s) 
question in Parliament regarding 
Dr. Godfrey’s petition, 184, — regard* 
ing Vrededorp Stands Ordinance, 224, 
225 /.FI, ; (his) speech at interview with 
Lord Elgin, 120-1, 137, — with 

Morley, 215, — at meeting in 

House of Commons, 105 /.n., 108, 122 
Counsel, Dr. E.P.S., 244 /.fi. 
Counter-petition; to Lord Elgin of 
some Transvaal Indians regarding 
talao, 126, 135, 138. See also 

petition, by Dr. Godfrey and an- 
other, etc. 

CourUmd, s.s., 85, 315 
Cox, Harold, 11, 28, 63, 68, 76, 85, 
87, 95, 105 /.FI., 113, 122, 123, 137, 
138, 141 /.B., 149, 164 /.fi., 186, 

202 /.FI., 213, 220, 221, 228, 244, 

/•«., 257, 445, 448; (his) speech at 
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deputation to Mbrley, 213-4, at 
interview with Lord Elgin, 122 
Craig, Martha, 175 
Crawford, H., 339 

Cromer, Earl of, 359, 423; his rdorma 
ih Egypt, 424 

Crown Colony, 262; compared to self- 
governing Colony, 296; {The) Natal 
Mercury on, 262; powers of Imperial 
Government in relation to, 262 « 

Curtis, Lionel, 3, 62, 339, 388, 356, 
398, 454, 469, 488, 489, 500; ihis) 
letter to The Times regarding tara, 
488; (his) proposal that Britain’s tropi- 
cal C*olonies be reserved for Indian 
colonization, 454; *‘solc author” of 
TARA, 469 ; 'IVansvaal Indian Deputa- 
tion protests against system of identi- 
fication under talao as stated by, 
62; (his) view that the British and 
Indians ought never to have equal 
rights, 469, 488 

CuRzoN, Ijord, 216, 222, 232; (his) des- 
patch to Natal Government regarding 
its treatment of British Indians, 216, 
222; his seventh budget s|>ecch, 216 


D 

Dadlani, K.N., 394, 404 
Daerymple, Col, W., 339 
{The) Daily Mail, 223 
(The) Daily News, 229, 237, 258 
Dalglish, 130 

Darwin, 299, 316 to 318; his views on 
ethics, 316-8; his views on relation 
between morals and environment, 
316-8 

Das, Dwarka, 1 74 

Dealers’ Licenses Act, see natal 
Dealers* Licenses Act 
De Erasmus, 343 
De Viluers, 362 
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De Wall, 343 * 

De Wet, 343 

DelcIOoa Bay; problems of Indians 
going to, 3 i 1 ; procedure for obtaining 
permits for Indians going to, 325; 
procedure under gaol-going resolution 
for Indians going to, 496-7 
— Railway, 376 

Delegates (of the Transvaal Indian 
* Deputation), 45, 46, 65, 68, 74, 87, 
*93, 95, 100, 107, 108, 113, 114, 132, 
138, 165, 172, 186, 191, 196, 197, 
199 to 201, 208, 214, 230, 233, 238, 
241, 243, 244, 250, 256 to 260, 264 
to 266, 395, 405; (their) election by 
the executive Committee of British 
Indian Association, 45, 197; petition 
by Dr. Godfrey and some others ques- 
tioning mandate of, 196, 200, 208. 
See also transvaal Indian Deputation 
Delhi Durbar, 212 

Deputation; London, to Gen. Botha 
regarding tara, 448; of the Chinese, 
58; sent by mass meeting of Trans- 
vaal Indians to Smuts regarding 
TARA, 416-7, 423. See also transvaal 
Indian Deputation 

— Committee, see introducing Deputation 
Derby, Earl of, 105, 275 
Dbsai, 271, 304 
Desai, a., 406 
Desai, Bapoo, 394, 407 
Desai, M. K., 355 
Devo, see oandhi, Devdas 
Dewan, Motilal, 409, 467 
Dhoribhai, 354, 355 
Diamond Jubilee Library, 290; opened 
for beneht of Colonial Indians with 
Natal Indian Congress funds, 290 
Digby, Sam, 110 

Duxb, Sir Charles Wentworth, 6 /.ii., 
$9, 43 /«., 82, 85, 87, 94, 95, 105 
107, 108, 131, 164 /«., 186, 
194, 202 /iL, 220; his speech at 


meeting in House of Commons, 
105 f.n. 

Direct Action, by soap dealers, 29. See 
also PASSIVE Resistance 
Disfranchising Bill, 210; as appli- 
cable to Asiatics, 53; vetoed by 
Imperial Government, 53, 210 
Doctor, M. N., 38, 220 
Donovan, 273 
Du Toit, G.J. W., 340 
Duncan, 117, 146, 209, 212 
Durban; Dealers* Licenses Act seeks to 
sweep away Indian traders from, 
60; malaria relief work in, 437; 
mobbing incident in, 197, 198; 

number of British Indian voters in, 
60; value of land owned by Indians 
in, 416 

— Chamber of Commerce; suggests 
repeal of Dealers* Licenses Act, 337 
— Co{tPORATiON, 373, 479; indentured 
Indians in, strike work in protest 
against reduction of rice ration, 459 
— (Indian) Library, 460, 464; its 

farewell address to O.H.A. Zaveri, 
465; O.H.A. Zaveri*s gifts of books 
to, 460, 464 

— Sanitary Association, 386 
—Town Council, 345 
Dutch; victory of, in Transvaal elections, 
343-4. See also boer(s) 

— Government (in Transvaal) ; 49, 

121, 177, 335, 368, 387, 405; adminis- 
tration of Law 3 of 1885 under, 9; 
British Indians allowed to reside 
outside Locations in Vrededorp under, 
177, — rely on British for protection 
under, 9. See also boer Government 
Duty; of African Indians in matter of 
women’s education, 283-4; of Cape 
and Natal Indians to pass resolutions 
of sympathy for Transvaal IndianSi 
385; of educated Indians in matter 
of Indian education in Natal, 267-8; 
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of Indians in matter of malaria relief 
work in Durban, 373-4; of Natal 

Indians to resist, by constitutional 
means, decision of Licensing Boards, 
293; of Natal Indian Congress, 291; of 
Transvaal Indians, 420-1, — in matter 
of gaol-going, 30, — in matter of 
TALAO, 278; O.H.A. Zaveri’s sense 
of, 466 

E 

East IraiA Association, 80, 93 
114, 143, 170, 184, 185 /.n.. 209, 

234, 245, 255, 256, 259 /.n., 311, 

389; (its) belief that all loyal and 

industrious British subjects should 
receive equal rights, 114; council of, 
6 /./I., 114; Gandhiji thanks, for its 
services to cause of Indians in South 
Africa, 234, 245, 256 
Eating-houses; liccnce-fcc for Asiatic, 
in Transvaal excessive, 319-20, 327, 
343, 427, — British Indian Association 
represents against, 334; licensing of 
Chinese, in Transvaal, 327 
Ebrahih, E,, 479 
Edinburgh University, 196 
Education; British public school, an 
example for Indians, 485 ; contri- 
bution of Indian community towards 
its own, 267 ; (Lord) Cromer’s work for 
Egyptian, 423; duty of associations 
and public bodies in matter of, 266; 
James Godfrey’s, an example to Indian 
parents in matter of, 360; Indian 
Opinions medium for, 198; nature of 
real, 484-5; of British Indians in 
Natal, 267-8; (Dr.) Oldfield’s articles 
on, in Indian Opinion^ 1 70 ; purpose of, 
361, 466; role of language in, of 
children, 267; value of liberal, only 
in so far as it has social benefit, 479; 
O.H.A. Zaveri’s work for Indian, 464 


— Act, in England, ^2; opposition of 
people to education cess under, 482 
— Test, for immigrants; into the Cape, 
211; into Natal, 253; into Transvaal 
under Peace Preservation Ordinance, 
4^0 

Edward VII, King-Emperor, 59, 212, 
367, 402, 403, 406, 444 
Epfendi, Ounan Ahmed, 265, 444, 465 
Egypt; Liberal Party’s desire to tranter 
power to people in, 423 
Elgin, Lord, 1, 3, 8, 10, 11, 15, 18, 
28, 29, 31, 32, 36, 39. 40, 42 
to 46, 54 57, 60 /.it., 62 to 65, 

68. 69, 71 to 73, 75 to 78, 81 to 
83, 85, 86, 88, 89, 91, 92, 94 to 96, 
100 to 104, 106, 108 to 110, 113, 
114, 123 to 126, 129 to 131, 133 
to 135, 137 to 143, 145, 149 to 152, 
154. 155, 157, 158, 160 165, 

166, 170, 171, 182, 183, 185, 192, 

195, 196, 200, 201, 206, 209, 210, 

216, 218, 222, 224, 230, 236, 238, 

252, 253, 257, 259. 260, 262, 295, 

298, 323, 338, 339, 346 to 348, 363, 
365, 367, 371, 373, 385, 387 to 390, 
395. 396, 402, 403, 417, 427, 428, 
440, 457, 458, 469 to 471; claim of, 
that Transvaal Government intended 
to improve position of British Indians 
through TAijto, 123-4; (his) despatch 
to Transvaal Government regarding 
anti-Indian legislation, 216; (his) 
fear of whiles stronger than his will 
to justice, 469; intervention of, sought 
with Naul Government regarding 
Dealers’ Licenses Act, 103-4; inter- 
view between Transvaal Indian Depu- 
tation and, 113-126; Introducing 
DepuMtion to, requests veto of talao, 
115; letter to, regarding position of 
British Indians in Natal, 252-4, 
— regarding Vrededorp Stands Oidi- 
nance, 224-6; objects to description 
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of indentured Iiidians as “uncivilized” 
and bracketing of Indians with 
Coloured persons in Natal Muni- 
cipal Bill, 338; on thumb-impressions 
and TALAO, 124; petition to, by 
wholesale houses with interesdt in 
Transvaal, 52-3; representation to, 
of Chinese community regarding 
their grievances in Transvaal, 14, -—of 
Indian students in England regard- 
ing grievances of British Indians in 
South Africa and talao, 78-80, 
— of Transvaal Indian Depu- 
tation regarding talao, 45-54; 
requested to disallow Vrededorp 
Stands Ordinance, 42-3; speech of, 
at interview with Transvaal Indian 
Deputation, 123-4, 125 
Emerson, R. W., 174, 342 
Empire, see British Empire 
Empire Theatre, 7, 46, J7I, 406 
Empire Typewriting Company, 179, 188 
Enavil, 355 

England; and India, relations between, 
438-9; and segregation of Japanese 
and white children in Californian 
scliools, 279 

{The) Englishman, 150 /.n., 232 
Esqombe, Harry, 53, 103, 198, 254; 

deplored denial of right to Indian 
traders to appeal to Supreme Court 
regarding licences, 254; deplores move 
to deprive Indians of municipal 
franchise, 254 

Estcourt; legal action by, Indians 
claiming municipal franchise, 494, 
— ^precipitate, 494 
Ethical Religion, 273 

Ethics; and moral intention in action, 
284-7, 298-9; and need for action, 
275, 281; Darwin’s views on, 316-8; 
discovery of moral laws in, 299-300; 
relation between morality and religion 
in, 274, 280, 312 


Exbcutivb; influence of popular prejudice 
on, 201-2 

F 

Faizi, Miss, 175 

Fancy, M. P., 354, 363, 394, 405 
Farrar, Sir George, 12, 122, 158, 332 
Farrera, I., 343 
Feelpam, R., 340 
Fergusson, Sir James, 236, 307 
Finger-impression(s) ; all ten, of Ghinesp 
required under talao, 59; all ten, 
of Indians on registration certificates 
for purposes of identification under 
TALAO, i, 3, 5, 9, 13, 3i, 49, 59, 62, 
79, 115, — Indians asked not to 

give, 487, — “not debasing,” — Lord 
Elgin, 124; of Rustenburg Indians 
taken on their permits, 351, 353, 
356, 358, 361, —“shameful” of 

them to have given, 359; on regis- 
tration ccrtihcatcs statutory under 
TARA, 384 

Fitzgerald, 432, 435 
Fitzpatrick, Sir Percy, 332, 388 
Foolmania, 436 

Foot-path; regulations regarding use of, 
by Transvaal Indians, 481 
Foreign Office, 217 
Forest, 446 

Fourth Resolution (at mass meeting 
of September 1906), 7, 449, 457 
458, 488, 501 f.nr, passed to 
protest against talao, 119, 223, 389, 
392, 406. See also OAOL-going reso- 
lution 

Fowle, Captain, 333, 338, 401 
Franchise; British women’s struggle for, 
86-7, 335-6, 404; Estcourt Indians’ 
legal action to claim municipal, 494; 
Indian rate-payers deprived of muni- 
cipal, under Natal Municipal Bill, 494 
— ^unjustifiable, 254; parliamentary, 
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for Cape Indians, 213; right to 
municipal, in India unquestioned, 254; 
Transvaal Indians do not want, 217-8 
— Act; excludes from Natal Voters* 
Roll those from countries without 
parliamentary institutions, 60 
Fraser, 255 
Frazer, 379 

Frebi>om; British Indians demand, to 
hold land, of locomotion and of trade, 
6, 9-10, 251, 261, 276, 357 
Freeth, Mrs., 67, 127, 128, 134, 142, 
159 

French, Field Marshal Sir John, 335 
336 

French Revolution, 300 
Fryer, Sir Frederick, 244 /.n. 

G 

Gabriel, Brian, 291 • 

Gadru, 394, 406 
Gaiety Theatre, 394 
Gandhi, Mrs., 141, 159 
Gandhi, Chhaganlal, 17, 21, 22, 271, 
272 /.n., 304 /.n., 305, 314, 318, 
320, 344, 354, 355, 368, 380, 431, 
435, 456, 476, 478 
Gandhi, Devdas, 431 
Gandhi, Lakshmidas, 432 
Gandhi, M. K., 1 to 3, 6, 7, 10, II, 
14 to 17, 27 to 29, 31, 36, 42 
44, 45 /.R., 54, 59 f,n, to 63 65 

to 67 70 to 72, 74 /n., 78 /.a., 

82 /.a., 84 /./I., 87 /.a., 91 /.a., 
97 /.n., 105 to 107 /.n., 113, 114, 
116, 120, 121, 123 to 127, 129, 133, 
135 /.n., 137 to 140, 148, 149 
158 /.ft., 161, 163, 164, 166, 169 
171, 172, 175 176 /.n., 179, 

183, 184, 193 196 to 198, 200, 

202, 208, 209, 211 to 213, 215, 216 
221, 233, 234, 244, 252 to 256, 260 
/JL to 262 /«•, 264 to 266, 272 


/«.. 273 /.ii„ 304 /«. to 306, 311 
/>!., 328, 334 /.II., 338, 345, 355, 
368, 369, 380, 381, 386/.fi., 394,*398, 
407, 410, 411 /.If., 416, 4\7y 427, 
i^4l, 449, 452 /m to 456, 462, 466, 
468, 475 to 479, 487, 489, 491, 

495, 496, 501; all his money 
used for the public good, 433; as 
proprietor of Indim Opinum^ 197, 
198; asks Transvaal Indians to * act 
up to gaol-going resolution for sake 
of honour, 491; charged with being 
a professional agitator, 183-4; cliarged 
with causing '^estrangement ^tween 
whiU!S and Indians", 184; free legal 
defence by, for those defying tara, 
441, 495-6; (Sir Lepcl) GrifHn on 
services of, during Boer War and 
Zulu Rebellion, 114, — on public 
work of, 208; (his) meeting with the 
editor of T/i# iJtor, 468; on Lionel 
Curtis's projKMal that tropical (Colonies 
be reserved for Indian colonization, 
454-5; oil object in organizing 
Indian Ambulance Corjis and Indian 
Strctchcr-bcarcr Corps, 198; on 
object of his work in South Africa, 
166; (his) pledge about gaol-going, 
448-9 ; refutes charge of being a profes- 
sional agiutor, 165-6, 171-2, 196- 
202, — of having caused estrangement 
bctvvTen Europeans and Indians, 
196; (his) reply to Tht Star article 
on suggested deportation of Indian 
leaders, 476-7, 489-90; (Sir John) 
Robinson's commendation of public 
work of, 197-8; speech by, at 
interview with Lord Elgin, 116-120, 
— at mass meeting oX Transvaal 
Indians, 407-8, — at meeting of Natal 
Indian Congress, 410; Th$ Timss^ 
allegation against, of having made 
money from unlawful entry of Indians 
into Transvaal, 29 


6-^34 
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Gandhi, Manilal, 271, 272, 305, 321, 431 
Ganoadin, Babu, 491 

. Gani! Dr. Abdul, 415 
Gani(e.), Abdul (Abdool), 18, 172, 176, 
179, 184, 197, 320; charge agai|Mt, 
in Dr. Godfrey’s petition answered, 
198, 352, 357, 391; (his) proposal 
that all children of lawful residents 
should receive permits, 401 ; (his) 
'proposal that single registration certi- 
ficate should replace earlier permits 
— alternative to tara, 401 ; (his) 
resolution at mass meeting of Trans- 
vaal Indians, 394, 416, 417 
Gaol-ooino, 427, 428, 437, 463, 466, 468, 
482, 487, 488; an adventure, 442; 
an alternative to talao, 297, 392, 
490; best remedy, 393, 427; by British 
suffragettes, 30, 86-7, 223; categories 
of Transvaal Indians who may resort 
to, 497-8; Chinese to choose, if tar a 
received Royal assent, 440; duty of 
Transvaal Indians in the matter of, 
30; Gandhiji’s pledge regarding, 448- 
9; Klerksdorp Indians* meeting re- 
garding, 489; ‘*not defiance of law, 
but fulfilment of its intention,” 427; 
overwhelming majority of Transvaal 
Indians in favour of, 477; preferred 
to TALAO, 119, 307; procedure for 
Indians in villages resorting to, 487; 
procedure for Indian traders resorting 
to, 486-7; remedy of, available only 
to those with valid permits, 487; 
Transvaal Indians prefer, rather than 
submit to TARA, ^4, 405, 480; the 
ultimate remedy, against tara, 333, 
408, 449 

— 4IRS0LUT10N, 385, 420, 421, 427, 

440, 447, 458, 469, 471, 485; 
all Indians asked to implement, 
jfor sake of honour and country, 
491; applicable only to those with 
valid permit^ 487; dangers of not 


implementing, 383; *Tar-secing and 
advantageous”, ' 495; Germiston 
Indians prepared to implement, 491; 
(the) Indian mode of boycott, 421; 
re-adopted at meeting of British 
Indian Association and Hamidia 
Islamic Society, 389; Smuts’s fears 
regarding, 453; some questions re- 
garding, answered, 441-2; Standerton 
Indians resolve to implement, 489; 
Transvaal Government unnerved by, 
425; work of Transvaal Indian Depu-* 
tation in England based on, 420. 
See also fourth Resolution 
Gardiner, 229 /.n., 258 
Gata, Ibrahim, 405 
Gatu, a. M., 491 
Gaurishankar, 304 

Germany; and Turkey, conflict between, 
327; laws in, to check evil habit of 
smoking, 78 

Germiston; Indians in, prepared to go 
to gaol, 491 

Ghose, Manomohan, 480 
Gibson, J. G., 70 
Gig A, Keshavji, 394 
Globe^ 388 

Godfrey, George V., 24, 26, 28, 32, 
54, 55, 64/.«., 78 /.a., 80, 85, 135, 
169 /.a., 239, 244 /.a., 259 
Godfrey, James W., 80, 85, 135, 169 
/.a., 172, 174, 202 /.a., 244 
259, 360, 361; report of paper read 
at London Indian Society by, 172-5 
CSodfrey, Dr. William, 126 /.a., 135, 
145, 151, 165, 169 /a., 171, 172, 
182 to 184, 196, 199, 200, 238; and 
TALAO, 199-200; associated with 
Gandhiji in nursing plague patients 
in 1904, 200; (his) counter-petition 
to Lord Elgin regarding talao, 145, 
151, — charges answered, 196-202; 

does not approve talao, 165; (his) 
note of introduction to H.O. Ally» 
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200; petition by, and another ques* 
turning mandate of Transvaal Indian 
Deputation and alleging Gandbiji a 
“professional agitator*', 126, 165, 169, 
171, 172, 183-4, 196, 200, 208, 230, 
238; question in House of Commons 
regarding his petition, 182-4 
Gooa, 345, 360 
Gokaldas, see gokuldas 
Gokhale, Gopal Krishna, 255, 415; 
his Indian tour for promoting unity, 
415; letter to, regarding formation 
of committee in India on lines of 
SABI Committee, 255 
Goko, see ookuldas 
Gokuldas, 159 /./i., 321, 429 to 431, 
434 /.«. 

Goldman, R., 343 

Gool, A.H., 13, 80, 242, 244 f,n. 

Gool, Adam, 259 

Gool, Hamid, 13 /.n. 

Gora, Ismail, 462, 467 • 

Gordon, Major Sir Evans, 226, 232 
Gorst, Sir Eldon, 423 
Government Gazette see cape, natal, 
orange river colony and transvaal 
Government Gazette 
Gowkieshankbr, J., 174 
Grant, W., 340 

Greeks, 300, 317, 318; their language 
and culture, 285 
Greoorowbki, 417 

Griffin, Sir Lepcl, 6, 10, 14, 16, 22, 
31 /ii., 43, 63, 68, 72, 82, 85, 95, 
96, 104, 113, 114, 116, 121 to 123, 
125, 126, 132, 133, 137, 138, 140, 
141, 148 to 150, 153, 158, 163, 164 
/»., 169, 170, 186, 187, 202 /.a., 
205, 208, 209, 213 to 217, 220, 221, 
228, 243, 328, 396, 398; commenda- 
turn of Gandhiji's public work by, 
208; letter to, regarding permanent 
committee in England, 148; (his) 
petition to Secretary of State regarding 
Indentured Indians in Natal, 209; 


(his] speech at interview with Lord 
Elgin, 114-6, 137, with Morlcy, 
208-9,217; to head Transvaal Indian* 
Deputation to Lord Elgin, M, 43-4, 
t 63, 68, 72, 85, 96 
Grioo, G.W.M., 204 
Grovlbr, 343 

Gujarati Hindu Society, 389 

H 

• 

Habib, Haji, 302, 389, 394, 446 
Habibia Colleob, 350 
— University, 415 

Habibulla, Amir of Afghanistan, 281, 
282, 287, 350, 351. See also amir 
Hall, 28, 178, 207, 241 
Hamidia Islamic SoaETY, 7, 46, 117, 
172, 199, 207, 260 /«., 261, 287, 
320, 344, 354, 362, 389; gaol-going 
resolution re-adopted at meeting of, 
389; its object “recognition of Sultan 
as spiritual and political head of 
Moslems," charge against, 197, — the 
charge answered, 199; objectives of, 1 99 
Hamilton, Angus, 281 /.a. 

Hamilton, Lord George, 77, 86, 132, 
134, 139 

Handa, Shaikh Abu, 472 
Handuz & Butcher, Messrs, 337 
Harding; Indian licence case in, 394 
Harilal, 305, 321, 354, 355, 429, 431, 
456, 476 

Hariyo, see harilal 
Harris, Lord, 237; letter to, legardlng 
vice-presidentship of sabi Committee, 
236 

Hasanmia, Sheth, 446 
Hawkers; problems of, in obtaining 
licences in Cape and Natal, 330; 
regulations governing, in Johannes- 
burg and Krugerkiorp, 498-9; sell 
gold pilfered from mines— attegathm 
against Indian, in The Sunday TmeSf 
447; special law for, in Johannesburg, 
419 
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Hay, Claude, 226 

Hedger, Dr., 334 

Hejaz Railway, 471 to 474 

HemghAnd, 321, 380, 476, 478 

Henderson, 446 # 

Henlane, 270 

Henry, 124, 356 

Hetvolk Party, 332 

Hick, Dr., 338 

HioiIam, 105 /.n. 

Higher Grade Indian School, Durban, 
181 

Hile, Dr., 323 

Hindus; unity between, and Muslims, 
261, 265, 466 

Hindu Reforms Council, 291 
Hirachand, 491 
Hobson, 445 

Holland, Bernard, 153, 171, 238 
Hollick, S., 70, 101, l06/.rt., 113, 131, 
160, 206 

Home Government, see British Govern- 
ment and imperial Government 
Home Rule; movement for, in Egypt, 359 
Hoondamal, 61 /.n.; licence ease of, 
under Dealers* Licenses Act, 253 
Hosken, William, 106, 166, 297, 332; 
Hoster, Mrs., 69 

House of Commons, 20, 23, 30, 32, 41, 
55, 58, 63, 74, 75, 85, 87, 90, 91, 95, 
96, 100 to 102 105, 108 /.a., 

121, 134, 135, 137 to 139, 151 
171, 193, 203, 215, 224 /.n., 226, 
245, 336, 342, 371, 440, 445, 471; 
meeting at, of Members of Parliament 
regarding grievances of Transvaal 
Indians and talao, 20, 32, 35, 73, 
74, 76, 85, 87, 95, 96, 101, 105 , 
107 - 8 , 121, 134, 135, 138-9, -par- 
ticipation of Conservative M. P’s. in 
107-8, — ^passes resolution expressing 
support for cause of Transvaal Indian 
Deputation, lOS/.w, 107,121,— regard- 
ing Tara, 445; Members of, 87, 137 to 


139, 471; see also imperial Parlia- 
ment, Members of; question in, 
regarding Dr. Godfrey’s petition, 
182, 184, — regarding grievances 

of African Indians, 371, — re 

garding leakage of Deputation 
proceedings to The Times, 141, 182, 
— regarding refusal to renew licences 
of Indian traders in Ladysmith, 336, 
— regarding Vrededorp Stands Ordi- 
nance, 224, 342 
House of Lords, 121, 371 
Hour, Bezuidch, 343 
Hull, 362 
Hunter, Lady, 245 

Hunter, Sir William Wilson, 159, 241; 
his work for African Indian cause, 
244-5 

Hussain, Gulam, 314 

I 

Ibrahim, B. P., 320 

Identification, see finger- Impression, 
and THUMB-Impression 
Immigration ; cause of indentured, South 
African mischief not India’s over- 
population, 455; Chamney’s reasons 
for restricting Asiatic, into Transvaal, 
418; Chamney’s Report on Asiatic, 
into Transvaal, 409, 413-4, 41 7-8, 422; 
charge of large-scale unauthorized, 
of Indians into Transvaal refuted, 1, 

3, 5, 7,53, 119, 148, 209-10, 365, 367, 
379, 381, 387, 398, 404, 407, 409, 
411-2, 426, 450, —an alleged reason 
for talao, 52, 209-10, — commission 
demanded to inquire into charge, 1 , 3, 

5, 53-4, 119, 120, 122, 135, - The 
Times on, 28-9; Churchill on South 
African Colonics’ right to regulate, 
495; existing machinery complete 
and effective to prevent unlawful 
into Transvaal, 48, 118, 148, 210, 
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212, 220, 277-8; extent of unlawful, by 
Indians into Transvaal, 398, 404, 412, 
413; need to regulate, of Indians 
into Transvaal without accentuating 
class differences, 168; of Indians not 
restricted during Boer regime, 2, 
114, — under Law 3 of 1885, 2,9, 

47, 114; of Indians restricted under 
Peace Preservation Ordinance by 
its misapplication, 47, 201, 218; 
of Indians will end if talao 
becomes law, 380; Smuts claims 
strong evidence of wholesale 
unlawful, of Indians into Trans- 
vaal, 424; Sir Richard Solomon on 
discontinuing Indian, into Transvaal, 
309- 1 1 , — favours laws for Transvaal on 
Orange River Colony rather than Cape 
or Natal lines, 306, 310-11; Transvaal 
Indians willing to accept restriction 
of, 1, 3, 5, 9, 53, 212, 251, 276, 396, 
—on Australian lines, 276 — cm Cape 
or Natal lines, 3, 5, 29, 53, 107, 108, 
211,218, 451 ; Transvaal white traders 
against, of Indians, 310 
Imperial Government, 32, 121, 122, 
147, 159, 212, 216, 228, 240, 251, 

252, 254, 262, 287, 289, 297. 306, 

310, 311, 337, 347, 360, 364 
366, 370, 378, 385, 387, 391, 392, 

396, 399, 401, 402, 406, 409, 410, 

419, -446. 447, 455, 456, 458, 459, 

468, 494, 495, 501 ; and compensation 
to Vrededorp Indians, 347; Asiatic 
Exclusion Bill (Australia) vetoed by, 
210; contribution of, to defence of 
Transvaal, 213; control of, over self- 
governing colonies slight, 296; Dis- 
franchising Bill vetoed by, 210; duty 
of, to India, 310, — ^to political 
minorities in colonies, 402, — to 

Transvaal Indians, 121; Immigration 
Restriction Act of Natal vetoed 
l>y» 53; Native Land Tenure 


^ill of Transv|al vetoed liy, 210, 
218; powers of, in relation to legis- 
lation in self-governing colonies, 216; 
pressure on lc»cal governments eaten tial , 
for victory of African Indian cause, 
,360; protection of, against tara 
sought by British Indian Association, 
'K)8, — by mass meeting of 'Fransvaal 
Indians (March 1907), 405; reason of, 
for withholding assent to talao, 
262; relations between, and .Iclf- 
governing colonies, 214, 216, 217, 222 
Impfrial iNS'nruTE, London, 93 
— Parliament; draft question for, on 
commission to enquire into status of 
Transvaal Indians, 177, — on permit 
case of Mahomed Hafeji Moosa, 
177, 181, — on TALAO, 177, — on 

Vrededorp Stands Ordinance, 176, 
224-5 /.n. ; Members of, 87, 120, 
137 to 139, 264, 346, 471, Labour 
— , 87, 96, 107, 108, Liberal—, 87, 92, 
96, 107, 108, Nationalist — , 87, 96, 
107, 108; sii also iiousa of Commons, 
members of ; supremacy of, in 
relation to self-governing colonics, 214 
Inas, Shaikh, 374 

Indentured Indians; cause of immig- 
ration of, South African mischief, 
not India’s over-population, 453; 
(Lord) Cunton’s despatch to Natal 
Government on, 216; (Lord) Elgin 
and Indian Government object to 
description of, as ''uncivilized’*, 338; 
indispensable for Naul, 209; recruit- 
ment of, in India, 455; source of 
Natal’s prosperity, 62, 254; strike 
work in Durban (Corporation pro- 
testing against reduced rice ration, 459 
Independent Party, 332 
India; backward in women*! education, 
282-3; contribution of, to usars fought 
in China, South Africa, Somaliland 
and Sudan, 266; (her) expenditure 
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-—between Gandhiji and Lord Elgin 
regarding Natal mattem, 72 
— to The Natal Mercury^ 454-6 
— to South Africa regarding Dr. Godfrey’s 
petition, 171-2, 180 
Introducing Deputation (to Lord Blgin 
accompanying Transvaal Indian 
Deputation), 11, 18, 31, 39, 63, 76, 
83, 85, 93, 96, 102, 107, 114, 125, 
133, 137, 149, 150; an all-party one, 
•137; appeals to Lord Elgin to reject 
TALAO, 114, 137; composition of, 

95; points to duty of British Govern- 
ment in relation to grievances of 
Transvaal Indians, 121; requests Lord 
Elgin to veto TALAO, 115; to be 
headed by Sir Lepel Griffin, 43-4. 
Sii also TRANSVAAL Indian Depu- 
tation, spokesman for 
Ireland (Mr.), 446 

Islam, 193, 375, 406; Prince Tiano’s 
history of, 375. See also {The) Spirit 
qf Islam 

Islamic Association, 114 

J 

Jacob, 387 
Jaooer, 446 

James, L.M., 13, 14, 56, 59, 85, 152 
Jameson, Dr., 376, 377, 421 
Jamieson, 162 
Jamieson, Dr., 199 
Jamieson, Mrs., 306 
Japan; citizens* self-respect cause of her 
freedom, 457; friendship between 
England and, 457; laws in, to check 
evil habit of smoking, 78; tension 
between America and, over 
segregation in Californian schools, 
284 

Japanese; diligence in fighting 

segregation in Californian schools, 
279 

—Navy, 279 


Jayashanker, 477 

Jews; Russian legislation against, 115; 

Turkish, not affected by talao, 183 
Jhaveri, O.H.A., 143 fn. See also 

JOHARI and ZAVERl 

Johannesburg; Chember of Commerce 
alleges that competition from Indian 
trade a cause of starvation in city, 
311; Indians’ right to travel on 
tram-cars in, 1, 2; special law for 
hawkers in, 419 

— ^Town Council, 320, 326, 327, 334, 

343, 370, 377, 378, 499 
JOHARi, Omar Haji Amod (Ahmed 
137 142, 143. See also jhaveri 

and ZAVERl 

John, 200 
Jones, Owen, 387 

Journal of the East India Association, 234 
Jubers, J. a., 343 
Just, 196 

“Jusf”, 442, 443; accuse Indian trader 
of corrupt practices in letter to 'ffu 
Rand Daily Mail, 442-3 
Justice ; British sense of, 402 ; under British 
rule, 265, 269 

K 

Kadir, 318 

Kadir (Kadar), Abdul, 394, 406, 410, 
446, 471, 491 

Kadodia, Gulani Mahomed, 363 
Kaffir(8), 368, 383, 384; and Britisli 
Indians, need for distinction between, 
168, 183; and talao, 52; exempted 
from scope of tara 384, 398, 405; 
incited to suspend dealings with 
Indian traders, 328; no passes for, 
or their children under tara, 398; 
number of, in Transvaal, 403-4; 
right of, to hold land in Transvaal, 2 

— ^Police, • 147 
Kaodi, K. M., 272 
Kaji, Ismail, 394 
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Kalxjsnbach, 66 
Kalyandas (Kali;mdas), See mf.hta, 
Kalyandas Jagmohaiidas 
Kanji, Soni Gordhan, 491 
Karim, Musa Dauji, 3G3 
Karsandas, 432 

Kaiyadohan^ 287 /,w., 300 318 

Kazi, 491 
Khan, 394 

Kiianderia, Mohanlal, 394, 405 
Khandubhai, Manibhai, 394, 407 
Kiiurshedji, 394, 404 
KimvAi, 471 

Kidwai, Sheik Mushir Hoosain, 175, 176 
Kitchin, H., 88 
Kitchin, Joseph, 88, 135 
Klerksdorp; Indians in, present address 
to Smuts, 453; Indian meeting in, 
about gaol-going, 489 
Klipspruit; shifting of British Indians 
from Malay Location to, 326, 383 
Krautze, Dr., 387 * 

Krishnavakma, Shyamji, 28, 35, 40, 
73, 83, 84, 175; his ideas on swaraj, 
84; his work for India House, 84 
Kruger, 121, 137, 240, 371, 399, 405, 
425; his law making passes compul- 
sory for whites construed as insult, 399 
Krugersdorp; failure of boycott against 
Indians in, 211; meeting of whites 
in, urges re-enactment of talao by 
new Transvaal Government, 298 

L 

Labour Party, 105, 332, 347 
Laghiram, 355 

Lady Margaret Hospital, 1 7, 23, 37, 99 
Ladysmith ; further appeal by Indian 
traders in, regarding licences, 459; 
Indian traders in, asked to defy 
Dealers* Licenses Act and face con- 
fiscation of goods, 482; Indian 
traders in^ refused licences, 282, 329, 


•^The ernnmant on, 

347 ; question in House of Commons 
regarding refusal to renew licences 
of Indian traders in, 336 
— Board (Council), 336. 347 • 

Laherg Observer, 143 /.a. 

Lajpat Rai, Lala, 406 
I^LBIIAl, 345 
I^LL, Parmcsliwar, 174 
I^nd; Indians in Transvaal claim 
right to hold. 6, 9-10, 251; no hope 
of, rights in Transvaal for Indians 
if TARA passed, 481 ; right of Indians 
to hold, in Transvaal, I, 4, 6, 9, 10, 
29, 53, 218, 251, 383, --denied by 
the Boers, 2, — taken away under 
Vrededorp Stands Ordinance, 43, 
— under Law 3 of 1885, 46, 105, 423 
to 425, —under talao, 29, 50, 99, 
112,118, — and the case of Aboobaker 
Amod, 99, 112, 118; right of Cape 
Indians to hold. 213; right of Natives 
to hold, in Transvaal, 218; value of, 
owned by Indians in Durban, 416 
Langermann, Max, 340 
Language test; under Cape Immigration 
Act, 348. See also education test 
Lansdowne, Lord; 2, 121, 123, 137, 
215, 216, 222, 502; concern expressed 
by, about ill-treatment of Indians 
in South Africa, 121; his speech at 
Sheffield, 215 

Latiep, Osman, 376, 394, 407, 428 
La VIS, 283; his address to French school* 
girls, 283-4 

Law 3 op 1885, 2, 5, 9, 43, 46, 47, 49 
to 53, 108, III, 112, 117, 119, 126, 
201, 202, 240, 3/0, 387, 411, 451; 
adequate to deal with isolated 
cases of unlawful immigration into 
Transvaal, 7; administration of, under 
Dutch regime, 9; Britidi Government 
intended to repeal, after Boer War, 
112; children of registered parents 
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not*, required to •register under, *50; 
compared with talao, 3, 9, 50-2, 
108, III; definition of ‘‘Asiatic’* 
under, 97; denies Asiatics right to 
hold land in Transvaal except in 
Locations and Wards, 46, 105, i23 
to 425; deprives Transvaal Indians of 
burgher rights, 46; no particulars of 
identification to be furnished by 
Transvaal Indians under, 50; not res- 
'trictivc of Indian immigration into 
Transvaal, 47, 50, 201; not strictly 
enforced under Boer regime, 47; 
receipts for £3 tax under, not permits 
for entry or residence in Transvaal, 
201; registration under, 2, 151, — con- 
sisted only in payment of £3 tax, 
47, — distinguished from taking out 
permits under Peace Preservation 
Ordinance, 411, — ^required of traders 
only, 50; registration (voluntary) 
again by Indians under, on Lord 
Milner’s advice, 119, 124; registration 
certificates for Transvaal Indians 
under, 3, 4; £3 tax on Indian traders 
under, 9, 46, 50; thumb-impressions 
of Transvaal Indians required under, 
3; vigorously enforced by Lord 
Milner, 47; Vrededorp Stands 
Ordinance and, 43 

Lawrence, V., 30, 289, 291, 410; hb 
letter to Th$ Natal Advtrtiser repudiating 
its report of meeting of some Indians, 
289-91 

Lawrence, Sir Walter, 188 

Lawson, Edith, 12, 69, 238, 248, 259 

{Thi) Leader y 199, 388, 454. See abo 
{The) TRANSVAAL Leader 

Lehmann, R., 87 

Lesson, for Indians; from Kalicharan 
Baneiji’s, Manomohan Ghose’s and 
Godfrey’s examples, 480; from British 
liberality, 358; from Britbh public 
school education, 485; from Britbh 


suffragettes, 269, 335-6, 359, 378, 385, 
404; from Japan, 404; from opposition 
of Britbh people to Education Act, 
482; from work of Roman Catholics 
for education, 268 

— ^for Transvaal Indians, from the 
Amir of Afghanistan’s sense of dignity 
and honour, 493, — ^from soap dealers, 
29; 

— for western monarchs from Amir of 
Afghanbtan, 282 

Lethbridoe, Sir Roper, 150 178, 

184, 206, 232, 244 letter to,‘ 
asking him to join sabi Committee, 
232; (his) letter to The Times regard- 
ing talao, 178, 206 

Lever Brothers, 29 

Lew, Yuk Lin, 14, 27, 56, 58 /.a., 
59 /.m, 76 

Liberal Government, 108, 121, 123, 213 

— Party, 105, 121, 423; opinion of, in 
fa^^ur of the Transvaal Indian 
Deputation, 18 

Lig£ncb(s) ; all, of Natal and Transvaal 
Indian traders likely to be cancelled 
if they submit to tara, 481 ; arbitrary 
adminbtration of Natal Indians*, 
under Dealers’ Licenses Act, 253-4; 
case of Hoondamal, 253; — of 
Dada Osman, 253, (Lord) Curzon on 
Natal legislation for regulation of 
Indian traders’, by municipalities, 
216; fee for Asiatic eating-houses and 
tea-rooms in Transvaal prohibitive, 
319-20, 327, 343, 427; Indian, case 
at Port Shepstone, Supreme Court’s 
judgment on, 360; Indian traders 
denied right of appeal to Supreme 
Court regarding, 253; Indian traders 
in Transvaal willing to accept 
regulation of, by municipalities subject 
to appeal to Supreme Court, 211, 
218, 450; Ladysmith cases under 
Dealers’ Licenses Act, further appeals 
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by Indian traders^ 459, — Supreme 
Court judgment on, 422; Naul 
Indian appellants required to pay 
travelling expenses of appellate boards 
under Dealers* Licenses Act, 382 ; 
{The) NaUd Merewy on refusal of, to 
Indian traders in Ladysmith, 347; 
Natal*s new laws to regulate, 139, 
140, 142; no Astatic trader without 
registration certificate entitled to, 98, 
— under tara also, 383, — Transvaal 
Indian mass meeting agrees to 
provision, 401, 402; personal appear- 
ance of Natal Indian traders an 
important factor in obtaining, 294, 
295; problem of hawkers in obtaining, 
in CapM and Natal, 329-30; procedure 
for legal defence by Gandhiji of 
permitless Indian traders denied, 496; 
reason for refusal of, to Indian tradei*s 
in Potchefstroora and Verulam, 329; 
regulation of Indian, on Cajx! or 
Natal lines suggested by Transvaal 
Indian Deputation, 9; renewal of, 
refused to Indian traders in Lady- 
smith, 282, 291-2, 336, — ^in Potchefs- 
troom, 329, — in Tongaat, 282, 292, 
323, — in Verulam, 329, — reasons for 
refusal, 291-5, 329; role of Natal 
Indian Congress and sabi Committee 
in obtaining renewal of, for Natal 
Indian traders, 292-3; Tatham’s Bill 
in Natal Assembly regarding Indian 
traders’, 179, — ^rejected, 252 
Licensino Boards; in Natal, need to 
appeal against decisions of, 292; in 
Transvaal, 9 

LtCBNSiNO Office; arbitrary and un- 
''casonable administration of Dealers’ 
Uccascs Act by, 254 
Liquor Licbnsbs Act, 98, 112, 1 18, 
382; and taiao, 98, 118 
Liverpool Indian Faminb Fund, 127 
Lloyd, 326 
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Lobito Bay Railway^ Indian labepr lo 
work on, 385 

Location (s); Asiatics confined to, under 
Law 3 of 1885, 46; control of, ’in 
several towns transferred to munici- 
ptlities, 500; Indians in Middelburg, 
asked to vacate without compensation, 
325, 333; like Jewish ghettos, 2; 
object of continuation of, to kec'p 
Asiatic Department alive, 362; system 
of. in Transvaal, based on segregattQA 
of Coloured persons and whites, will 
ruin Indians, 225 
Ix)cii, Lord, 199 
Lomer, 343 

London CoMunrER. see sabt Committee 
— Indian Society, 18, 28, 170, 172, 
175; report of paper read by James 
Godfrey at, 172-5 
—University, 181, 235, 304 
Loveday, R. K., 343, 387 
Luther, 470, 481 
Lynch, 220 

Lyttelton, Alfred, 112, 121 to 123, 
138, 158, 161 /.a., 191, 193, 203, 
210, 211, 220, 223; bis despatch on 
the rights of Transvaal Indians, 123; 
vetoes Transvaal's Native Land 
Tenure Bill, 210 

M 

McCallum, Sir Henry, 62 
Macdonald, 142 
MacGregor, Constable, 338 
Machadodorp; Indian traders asked 
voluntarily to accept early shop- 
closing hours, 497 

McIntyre, W. J. (J.W.)> 67, 134 /n., 
142, 334 

Mackarness, Frederic Coleridge, 6, 20, 
35, 74 

Mackay, Donald James, 39 f.n. See 
also RBAY, Lord 
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Machenzie, H. Rpse, 55, 162 ^ 

Mackintosh, 445 
McNeill, Swift, 141 f.n. 

MXoanjit, 303, 304 
Madeas University, 175 
Madressa; teaching of Arabic in Indian, 
at Umgeni, 267 

Maoanlal, 304, 305, 321, 322. 431. 476 
Maharaj, Ambaram, 465 
Maharaj, Soranath, 422 
Maharaja Scindia, see scindia of 
Gwalior. Maharaja 
Mahomed, Ahmed, 406 
Mahomed, Dawad, 264, 266, 278, 364, 
369 373, 394, 409, 410, 463 

Mahomed, Ismail Gora, 410. See also 
CORA, Ismail 

Mahomed, Pccran, 366, 409, 410, 462, 
465, 466 

Mahomed, Prophet, 486 
Mahomedan Association, 265, 266 
Malaria; in Durban, — measures to 
combat, 374, 437, — need for relief 
work by Indians, 374; in Umgeni, 410 
Malay(s),398,404; exempted from opera- 
tion of TALAO, 51, — and tara, 384; 
subject to registration under Law 3 
of 1885, 51 

— Location; control of, transferred to 
Johannesburg Town Council, 370, 378; 
danger of plague and smallpox among 
Indians in, — Dr. Porter’s report, 
326 ; dispossessed Indian Stand-holders 
treated worse than Vrededorp bur- 
ghers, 370, 378; shifting of British 
Indians from, to Klipspruit Location, 
326, 383, — without compensation, 
370, 378 

— Committee, 378 

Malbari, Behramji M., 281, 313 /.«. 

MaUd Law, 175 

Mamdu, Mamad, 363 

Man and His Worlds 128 

Manga, Suliman (Suleman) M., 12, 90, 


140, 244/.«., 259, 325 
Mania, see gandhi, Maniial 
Manik, 343 

Manio, see gandhi, Maniial 
Mantus, a., 343 
Maralha , 435 

Maritzburo; licences of Indian traders 
in, 347 ; Natal Licences Bill seeks 
to sweep away Indian traders from, 
60; number of British Indian voters 
in, 60 

— ^Town Council, 329 
Markby, Sir William, 190, 228, 231. 
244 letter to, inviting him to 

join SABI Committee, 190 
Martin, W. A., 340, 386, 388, 396 
Mass meeting, of Natal Indians^ deplores 
legislation to deprive Indian raio 
payers of franchise, 364; passes reso- 
lution about Dealers* Licenses Act 
and Natal Municipal Bill, 364-5, 
366 

— of Transvaal Indians to protest against 
TALAO (September 1906), 110, 116, 
119, 125, 147, 165, 199, 381, 

501 bitter feelings engendered 

by TALAO at, 199, 209 
— of Transvaal Indians to protest 

against rc-enactment of talao as tara 
(March 1907), 390 to 393, 394-408 
alternative proposals to tara made at, 
401-2, 404, 405, 408, 502; deputation 
sent to Smuts regarding tara by, 
416; first resolution at, protests against 
tara, 402 ; Gandhiji’s speech at, 

407-8; (its) representative character, 
402 ; second resolution at, denies 

illegal influx of Indians into Trans- 

vaal, 404; third resolution at, requests 
Imperial protection for Transvaa* 
Indians against tara, 405 
Mayo, Lord, 154 
Mbanby, S.J., 250 
Mbdh, 303 
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Mbeting(s); at House of Commons of 
Liberal, Labour arfd Nationalist M.P*s. 
rt^arding talao, 20, 32, 35, 73, 74, 
76, 85, 87, 95, %, 101, 105, 107-8, 
121, 134, 135, 138-9, — participation 
of Ck)nscrvativc M.P’s. in, 107-8, 
— ^passes resolution expressing support 
for the cause of 'Fransvaal Indian 
Deputation, 105 /.n., 107, 121, — re- 
garding TARA, 445 

—farewell, for Omar Haji Amod Zavcii, 
. 462-7 

— of Indians allegedly held to complain 
against Natal Indian Congress re- 
ported in The Natal Advertiser^ 289-90, 
— its object to unite with, not 
dissociate from Natal Indian Congress, 
290; reported in The Star, 290 
— of Krugersdorp whites urges rc-cnaei- 
ment of TALAO, 298 

— of Transvaal Indians to thank friends 
of their cause in England, 2t)0-l. 
See also mass meeting 
Mehta, Chhabildas, 463, 464, 466, 467 
Mehta, Jagmohandas, 476 
Mehta, Kalyandas Jagmohandas, 271, 
303, 305, 319, 321, 322, 345, 429, 436, 
456, 461, 476 478; “another 

zaverV\ 401; his work during jdaguc 
in Johannesburg, 461 
Mehta, Manilal, 259 
Mehta, Sir Pherozeshah, 255, 466 
Members of Parliament, see imperial 
Parliament, Members of 
Memon Committee, 460, 465, 467; its 
farewell address to O.H.A. Zaveri, 
465; O.H.A. Zaveri’s work for, 460, 
465 

Memorial; presented to Lord Elgin, 
110-2; submitted by Hosken and 
other Transvaal Europeans to Lord 
Elgin, 106-7. See also representation 
Mercer, Arthur, 41 
Mian, Easop, 363, 394, 416, 417, 426, 
491, 492 
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Miankhan, Adarnji,’ 305, 314,^ 315* 
318. 4t>0; address pix^scntcd to, 318; 
biographical sketch of, 314-5 . 

Miankhan, G.H., 462 
Middkldurg Location; Indians in, 
asked to vacate without compensa- 
tion, 325, 333 
— I'owN Council, 325 
Milan, Miss, 223 

Miller, 308 , 

Milly, see polar, Mrs. Millie Graham 
Milner, Lord, 3, 4, 47, 48, 112, 117, 
119, 124, 147, 161 191, 201, 

217, 220, 277, 353, 381. 401, 404, 407, 
411,426, 436, 452, 492; (his) article 
on Colonial Conference, 436; Bazaar 
Notice and, 117; voluntary rt>rcgis- 
tration by IVaiisvaal Indians on advice 
of, 3. 4, 47-8, 401, 404, 407, 41 1, 426 
Mirzakhan, 339; tried for entering 
'rransvaal on faked permit, 339 
Modern India, 95 /.«. 

Mohammedan College, Aligarh, 154 /.n. 
Mol'ikno, P. a., 6 180 

Moodley, R. R., 465 
MooNLicmr, Moonsami, 394, 416 
Moosa, Mahomed Hafiycc, 91, 108 
177; permit ease of, under Peace 
Preservation Ordinance, 8, 91, lOIMp 
119, —draft question for Imperial 
Parliament on, 177, 181, — Transvaal 
Siipj vmc Court judgment on, 108^9 
Mo(jsa, Payob, 462 

Morality; and religion, 312; origins of, 
312; relation between, and environ- 
ment, Darwin on, 316-8. See abo 

ETHICS 

Moruon, Theodore, 154, 166, 183, 

202 204 to 219, 220, 228, 231, 

244 f.n., 307; letter to, regarding 
TALAO, 218-9 

Morlry, John, 39, 62, 93, 132 to 134, 
139, 152 to 154, 156, 169, 170, 182, 
185, 187, 194, 202, 205, 206, 208, 
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2hf.n., 2II, 2I3, 215, 217, 219 to 
223, 226, 230, 236, 257, 295, 307, 
.389 /.n., 443, 445; depuUdon to, 
regarding talao, 169, 170, 182, 194, 
202, 205, 206, 208 - 17 , 219, 221-2; 
his essay. On Cktmpromistg 209 /.a!; on 
commission to enquire into tax^o, 
215-6 

{The) Morning Leader^ 2, 18, 28, 73, 85 
(The) Morning Posty 447, 449 
Mothoo, 301, 304, 306 
Mon, Abdul Rehman, 394, 405. See 
also REHMAN, Abdul 
Muin-ul-Vizarat, 175 
Mukbrji, J.G., 17, 21, 34, 35, 37, 38, 
68, 135, 160, 256, 259; his London 
Letter for Indian Opimon, 17 /.n., 21, 
22, 34 

Muncherji, see bhownaooree 
Municipal AssociAnoN op the Trans- 
vaal, 298 

Municipal Franchise, see franchise 
Murison, Dr., 256, 308, 374 
Murray, 18 

Muslims; unity between Hindus and, 
261, 265, 466 

N 

Naderiy s.s., 315 
Naoadi, 491 
Naidu, 491 
Naidu, M. V., 404 
Naidu, V., 394 

Nanji, Dr., 305, 374, 410, 412, 437, 466 
Naoroji, Dadabhai, 10, 11, 20, 22, 28, 
31, 36, 39, 42 /.a., 43 /.a., 85, 91 
/.a., 95, 113, 122, 133, 136 to 138, 
163, 164, 172, 175, 178, 179, 186, 
190, 202 /.a., 207, 220, 228, 235 /.a., 
245, 380, 404, 460; elected President 
of Indian National Ck>ngress, 20; 
letter to, regarding a permanent 
comiiiittee in London for South 


African Indian causey 164; (his) 
speech at interview with Lord Elgin, 
122-3 

Napoleon, 481 

Narmaoashankar, 480 /.a., 493 /.a. 

Natal; and indentured Indian labour, 
61; bill in, to check evil habit 
of smoking, 78;. (its) dependence 
on indentured labour for prosperity, 
254; duty of Indians in, towards 
Transvaal Indians, 393; Immigration 
Restriction Act and Dealers* Licenses 
Act sources of constant irritation to 
Indians in, 103; Indians* threefold 
contribution to prosperity of, 61-2; 
indispensability of Indians for, 209; 
law specially directed against 
Asiatics vetoed by Chamberlain, 3; 
need of modern education for Indians 
in, 267-8; problems of Indians in, 
1^3-4; services of Gandhiji during 
rebellion in, 114 

(The) Natal Advertiser y 289 to 291, 328, 
364, 392, 411, 479; accuses Indian 
Opinion of inciting Indians to passive 
resistance, 392; (its) leader on Trans- 
vaal Indian Deputation and problems 
of Indians, 328; letter to, refuting 
wholesale immigration of Indians, 
411-2; (its) mis-reading of Chamney’s 
Report on immigration, 411-2; (its 
report of quarrel in Indian meeting 
held to complain against Natal Indian 
Congress, 289-90, 291, — Lawrence’s 
letter repudiating its report, 289-90, 
291 

Natal Bank Limited, 228 
— Chamber of Commerce, 346 
— Constitution; provision in, requiring 
Imperial assent for legislation, 262 
— ^Dealers* Licenses Act, 60-1, 103, 
253, 323, 337, 345 /n., 355, 

364/«., 371, 373, 382, 394, 422, 446, 
460, 482; arbitrary and unreasonable 
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administration of, by Licensing Offi- 
cers and Natal *municipalities, 60- 1 , 
259; case of Hoondamal under, 61, 
253, — of Indian trader in Harding 
under, 394, — of Dada Osman under, 
61, 253; cases under, not subject to 
Supreme Court review, 61, 253, — de- 
plored by Escombe, 254, — restoration 
of, requested, 254; Chamberlain *s 
despatch to Natal Government on, 
103, 253-4; discussed at meeting of 
• South African Chambers of Com- 
merce, 446; Durban Chamber of 
Commerce suggests repeal of, 337; 
hardships of Indian traders under, 
103, 253, 400; imposition of restrictive 
fee towards travelling expenses of 
appellate boards under, 382; Lady- 
smith Indian api>ellatc cases unde'r — 
Supreme Court judgment on, 422; 
Ladysmith Indian traders aslqrd to 
defy, 482; mass meeting of Natal 
Indians passes resolution about, 364-5; 
(a) means of creating social dis- 
abilities, 382 ; need for funds to 
fight, 373; penalties under, 482; Port 
Shepstone Indian licence ease — Natal 
Supreme Court’s judgment in, 360; 
prohibitive cost of appeab under, 
355; restricts an absolute natural 
right, 382; valuable work done by 
SABI Committee for, 323, 371. See 
also dealers’ Licenses Bill 
Natal Government Gazette, 355 
Natal Immigration (Restriction) Act; 
education test under, 253; Indian 
traders not allowed to import con- 
fidential clerks and servants under, 
253; source of constant irritation to 
British Indians, 103; vetoed (in draft 
form) by Imperial Government, 53 
— Indian Ambulance Corps, 46, 61 
— Indian Congress, 46, 60, 71, 197, 264, 
289 to 293, 305 /a-, 318, 346, 347, 
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3*55, 366, 369 /.it, 372 to 374, 382, 
409. 414, 421, 460, 462 to 464, 466 
467, 494; admission of young Indians 
to, at reduced subscription,^ 410; 
and the Dealers’ Licenses Act, 382; 
appeab to Im{>erial Government 
for protection of Transvaal Indian 
rights, 409; asked to work for repeal 
of Dealers’ licenses Act, 422; (its) 
authority to Gandhiji to meet Lord 
Elgin regarding grievances of Natal 
Indians, 72; Cape Indian League 
advbed to follow example of, in ob- 
taining redress of Indian grievances, 
330; changes in constitution of, 291, 
410; (its) contribution to funds of 
SABI Committee, 372; Gandhiji, hono- 
rary secretary of, 72; Gandhiji ’s 
speech at meeting of, 410; meeting 
of Indians held allegedly to complain 
against, 289-90, 291, 298; (its) need 
of funds, 365, 373, 467; origin of, 
290; presents address of welcome to 
Transvaal Indian Deputation, 264, 
— farewell to O.H.A. Zaveri, 464; 
reconciliation between Indians and 
Europeans avowed object of, 197; pd- 
presen tative character of, 289-90, 296; 
resignation of O.H.A. Zaveri as secre- 
tary from, 410, 414; (its) resolution of 
sympathy for Transvaal Indians, 60, 
409: (its) role in obtaining renewal 
of licences for Natal Indian traders, 
292-3, 330, — ^for hawkers, 330 
-Indian Educational Association, 290 
-Legislative Assembly, 53, 72, 103-4, 
179, 252; Tatham’s bill in, further 
to regulate Indian licences, 179 
-Legislative Council, Natal Municipal 
BUI introduced in, 60 
-Licenses Bill (introduced by Tatham), 
179; ’’an attempt to drive Indians 
out of Natal”, 61, 72; deprives Indian 
traders of livelihood, 60 ; introduced in 
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Lq^^lative, Assembly 179| — C!ouncil, 
60; seeks to confine issue of renewed 
licences to Indian traders on Parlia- 
mentary Voters* Roll, 60, 72; sweeps 
away Indian vested rights, 60 
{Thi) Natal Mercury, 262, 263, 265, 295, 
324 /.n., 345, 347, 411, 454; argues 
that European patronage proves need 
for Indian traders in Natal, 295; 
‘ interview to, 454-6; on distinction 
between Crown and self-governing 
colonies, 262; on refusal by Lady- 
smith Council of renewed licences to 
Indian traders, 347 

Natal Municipal Bill, 245, 262, 314 
323, 338, 364 /.n., 371, 373, 
494; (Lord) Elgin objects to descrip- 
tion of indentured Indians as “un- 
civilized” and bracketing of Indians 
with Coloured persons, 338; Indians 
without political franchise denied 
municipal franchise under, 494; legal 
action by Indians in Estcourt to secure 
municipal franchise deprived under, 
494, — deplored as precipitate, 494; 
mass meeting of Natal Indians passes 
resolution objecting to, 364-5; work 
done by sabi Committee to have, 
repealed, 278, 323, 371 
— Municipal Council; argue for enact- 
ment of Natal Municipal Bill without 
changes despite protest of Imperial 
Government, 338 

— Supreme Court, 61, 253, 254, 

360, 422; decision of, on Indian 
licence case in Port Shepstone, 360; 
decisions under Dealers’ Licenses Act 
not subject to review by, 61, 253, 
— restoration of, demanded, 253; 
orders re-hearing of Ladysmith appeal 
cases, 422 

{The) Natal Witness, 336 
Nathalal, 304 
NAtKURAM, 174 


National Convention of Whites, 147 
National Indian Association, 37 
45 /.If. 

National Liberal Club, 203, 204, 423 
National Review, 444, 452-3 
Nationalist Party, 105, 332, 343 
Native(s); definition of, 277; their riglu 
to own land in Transvaal, 218 
— Land Tenure Bill (Ordinance), 210, 
218, 219, 228, 230; vetoed by Im- 
perial Government, 210, 218 
Nazar, 315 
Nazir, 342 /.«. 

Neufliess, Miss, 66 

New Clare; “defiled by Indian washer- 
men”, 446-7, 500 

New Zealand; value of trade between, 
and India, 444 

Nicotine; suffering caused by, 26. See 
also smoking 
Norvvood, 188 /.w. 

o 

Oldfield, Dr. Josiah, 23, 32 to 34, 56, 
58, 84, 90, 99, 136, 157, 158, 170, 
224, 229, 244 269, 379; his 

articles for Indian Opinion on education 
of African Indians, 170 
Omar, 479 

Omar, Peeran, 369 f,n. 

Omar, Sheth, 322, 476 
On Compromise, 209 /.n. 

Orange River Colony; representation 
of Coloured persons by whites in 
municipalities in, 297; 

— Government Gazette, 297 
Ordinance, see transvaal Asiatic La\v 
Amendment Ordinance and trans- 
vaal Asiatic Registration Act 
Osman, Ahmed, 462 
Osman, Dada, 61, 253, 410, 462 to 464. 
466, 467; licence case of, under Natal 
Dealers’ Licenses Act, 61, 253 
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Ottoman Gtovernment, 327 
{The) Outlook, 204, 231, 276 

P 

{The) Pall Mall Gazette, 314 484 

Pan-Islaboc Society, 170, 175, 183; 
objects of, 175-6; report of meeting 
at, 175-6; (its) representation to 
Lord Elgin against the application 
of TAtAO to Turkish Muslims, 183. 
• See also Anjuman-e-Islam 
Pan-Islamism, 175 
Pandit, Ramsundar, 394, 404, 491 
Pankhurst, Miss, 335 
Panse, D. G., 248 

Parmanand, Prof., 19, 25, 38, 44, 68, 
167 256, 259; his work in 6elds 

of education and religion, 167 
Parsad, Kika; attempt of, to enter 
Transvaal on faked permit, 339 
{The) Par see Chronicle, 256, 306 
Pasha, Fchim, 327 
Pasha, Izzet, 472, 473 
Pass, see registration Certificate 
— ^Act; Cape Government, unable to 
enforce, 42 1 ; Kruger’s making passes 
compulsory for whites under, construed 
as insult, 399 

Passive Resistance, 474; Fourth Reso- 
lution regarding, at mass meeting of 
September 1906, 370; legitimacy of, 
392 

Patel, E. M., 394, 406 
Father, Ruthnum, 25, 37, 38, 73 /.n., 
80, 104, 180 f.n., 244 249, 250, 

259; his education in England, 25, 
73, 180-1, 189-90, 234-5, 249-50 
Pairika, 306. See also amrita Bazar Patrika 
Patriotism; Sir William Wedderbum 
on, 438 
Paul, 265, 465 

Prace Preservation Ordinance, 5, 
7, 8, 31, 32, 47, 48, 50, 53, 79, 111, 


177, 201, 202, 210 to 212, 218, 277; 
adequate to prevent unlawful im- 
migration of Indians into '^Transvaal, 
7-8, 210, 212, 277-8; alleged un- 
autliorizcd large-scale influx of Indians, 
into Transvaal under, see immigra- 
tion ; difficulties of obtaining per- 
mits for children in Transvaal under, 
91-2; importation of assistants and 
servants of Indian traders under, 
108; tnis-iised to restrict Indian 
immigration, 47, 218; penalties for 
permitless stay by Indians under, 8; 
permits introduced for first time by 
British Government under, 48, 201; 
I>ermit case of (young) Coovadia 
under, 333-4, 338-9, —of Mahomed 
Hafeji Moosa under, 8, 91, 108-9, 1 19, 
— draft question in Parliament regard- 
ing, 177, — of Punia under, 8, 119; 
successful prosecutions of unlawful 
immigrants under, 7, 118; Transvaal 
Indian Deputation demands com- 
mission to inquire into working of, 
as affecting Indians, 53-4; trial of 
four Indians who entered IVans- 
vaal on faked jiermits, 339 

Pembroke, Earl of, 275 

Pereira, Dr., 297 

Permanent Committee, in IxJiidon to 
secure rights of African Indians 
and the redress of iUv.ir grievances, 
134, 142-3, 148, 149, 1.55, 163, 169. 
184 to 186, 189, 190, 195, 220, 258; 
and Natal and Cape Indians, 86; 
expenses of, 86; finances of, 184; 
proposal to name ft South Africa 
British Indian Vigilance Committee, 
163-4. See also south Africa British 
Indian Committee 

Permit (s) (under Cape Immigration 
Act); furnishing of photographs and 
thumb-impressions by Indians on, 
263; temporary, for Indians leaving 


6-35 
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CSape on temporary abeenqi;, 346, 349 
Periiit( 8)^ (under talao/tara), 98, 
Ml-2; Indians asked not to take out, 
under tara, 484; Indians to court 
imprisonment instead of taking out, 
441 ; procedure for Indian traders 
taking out, under tara in order to 
keep business going, 486; **tickets of 
leave*’ under talao, 109. See also 
* registration Certificate 
— (under Transvaal Law 3 of 1885), 
353, 356; giving of finger-impressions 
on, by Rustenburg Indians, 377; 
receipts for £3 tax, under Boer 
Law 3 of 1885, not for residence or 
entry into Transvaal, 201 
— (imder Transvaal Peace Preser- 
vation Ordinance) ; administration 
of, transferred to Chief Secretary 
for Permits, 47; all Transvaal Indians 
provided with, by British Gk)vern- 
ment, 48; cases of Indians en- 
tering Transvaal with false, 339, 367; 
condemned under talao, 49; cor- 
ruption in Asiatic Offices in adminis- 
tration of, 47; deputation to Smuts 
pleads for ending of difficulties in 
issue of temporary, 423; distinction 
between, and registration certificates, 
411; for children, 48, 49, 91, 

— case of (young) Coovadia, 334-5, 
338-9, — case of Mahomed Hafeji 
Moosa, 108-9, 119; for women, 48, 
— case of Punia, 119; issue of, to 
be governed by regulations in 
TARA after its enactment, 484; 
issued only to pre-war residents, 417; 
number of residence, issued to Trans- 
vaal Indians, 417; procedure for 
holders of temporary, tmder gaol- 


niic word ‘‘permit” is often used 
in translations to refer to registration 
certificate* 


going resolution, 497-8; procedure 
for obtaining, for Indians going to 
Delagoa Bay, 323; sparing and de- 
layed issue of, 47 ; system of, adequate 
to prevent unlawful immigration 
of Indians into Transvaal, 212; to be 
surrendered in exchange for registra- 
tion certificates, 49; trial of four 
Indians who entered Transvaal witli 
f^ed permits, 339; warning about 
sale of faked, 419 

— Department (Transvaal), 7, 47, 475.* 
See also permit Office 
— Office (Natal), 464 
— Office (Transvaal), 288, 333, 465, 
470, 475, 484, 490, 491, 496, 498; 
Indians asked to boycott, 470, 490 to 
493, 496, 501; The Transvaal Advertiser 
on problems created for, by unlawful 
Indian immigrants, 333 
— Ordinance, see peace Preservation 
Ordinance 

Personal Property, 265 
Petition ; by British Indian Associa- 
tion regarding Vrededorp Stands 
Ordinance, 42; by Dr. Godfrey and 
another, questioning mandate of 
Transvaal Indian Deputation and 
alleging Gandhiji professional agitator, 
165, 169, 171, 172, 183^ 196-202, 
208, 230, 238, — question in Parlia- 
ment regarding, 151, 184; by London 
wholesale houses with interests in 
Transvaal to Lord Elgin regarding 
talao, 53, 106 - 7 ; by Transvaal 

Chinese regarding their grievances and 
talao 14, 27, 56, 58, 59, 76; by 
Transvaal Indian Deputation to Lord 
Elgin regarding talao, 85. See also 
representation 
Pbtrb, Lorain, 186 
Phillips, Wendell, 285, 300 
Phcenix Press, 22, 432. See also inter- 
national Printing Press 



IKDfiX 

Protooraphs; affixing of, on Indian per- 
mits, under C&pe Immigration Act, 

346, 348, 349, 358; in Indian Opinion 
showing value of Indian property in 
Vrededorp, 343, 348 
Pilcher, Mrs., 128 
PlLLAY, 44 
PiLLAY, A., 394 
PiLLAY, A. A., 406, 491 
PiLLAY, A. D., 291 

Pillay, a M., 126/.«., 171, 172, 184, 1% 

• Plague; danger of, among Indians in 
Malay Location, 326; in India, 493 
Plantaoenets, 1 1 5 

PoLAK, H. S. L., 13 17, 20 to 22, 

26, 29 42/.rt., 58 /.n., 65, 66/.n., 

71 /n., 133, 135, 139 /n., 141, 142, 

169, 172 175 f.n,, 179, 302, 417, 

474, 478, 489, 501 his meeting 
with Gregorowski regarding Second 
Resolution of mass meeting, 417 
PoLAK, J. H., 12, 28, 33, 38, 40, 41, 68, 

73, 74, 85, 104, 105, 139, 189, 228, 

244 /.n., 249, 259 
Polar, Mrs. J. H., 259 
Polar, Mrs. Millie Graham, 19, 435 
Pollen, Dr., 175 
Poll-tax, 124. See also £3 Tax 
Port Shepstone; Natal Supreme 
G^urt’s judgment on Indian licence 
case in, 360 

Porter, Dr.; his report to Johannes- 
burg Town Cotmcil about conceal- 
ment of smallpox patients by Asia- 
tics and danger of plague in Malay 
Location, 326 

Potchefstroom; Indian traders refused 
licences on ground of colour in, 329 
Powell, 448 
POYNTON, 364 
Prady, 445, 446 
Prahlad, 486 

Prem, see phcbnix and international 
Printiiig Pre» 
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Prstori^ Indians denied right to 
travel on tram-cars in, 1, 2 
Pretoria News^ 417 * , 

Pritamdas, 318 
Privy Council, 11 /.it. 
pROBYN, Sir Leslie, 256 
Progressive Party, 287, 332 
Protector of Asiatics, 47 
Protestantism , 1 67 
Proverbs^ 300 /.«. * 

Punia; injustice in permit rase of, under 
I'ransvaal Peace Preserv^ation Ordi- 
nance, 8; permit case of, 8, 119 
Punjab; riots in, 454 
— University, 144, 167 
Pw\jabi (Punjabee)f 183, 454 
PuRciiAs, 388, 396 
PuRCiiAS, T. A. R., 346 
PURSMOTTAM, 434 
Pywell, Ada, 21, 57, 67, 141 

a 

Qadir, Abdul, 143, 144. See also KAinR 
Quadir, S. a., 175 

Quinn, 277, 279, 311, 446; his election 
speech on talao, 277-80 
Quinn, chairman of Cantonese Club, 501 

R 

Kabul C. T., 343 
Raitt, a. S., 340 
Rauatbeiin, !59/.«., 431 
Ramacharitamanasa, 368 /./i. 

Ramayana^ 368 
Kamo, see oandhi, Ramdas 
{The) Rand Daily Mail, 109, 199, 327, 
388, 394, 409, 412, 413, 418, 420, 
428, 446, 442 to 445, 447, 451 
454; (its) article on Chamnry^s Report, 
418-9, --on failure of Asiatic Office, 
444-5, —on indispeniability India 
to Colonics, 444, —on re-enactment 
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of TARA, 388; “Jult” accuses TranA^aal 
Indian traders of comii^ practices 
iiV letter to, 442-3; (its) view that 
existing legislation adequate to secure 
objectives of tara, 418-9 
Rand Pioneers, 451, 468; letter *to, 
regarding their proposed agitation 
to bring about early enforcement of 
TARA, 451-2 
RjVTAnji, Bhikha, 491 
Rationalist Press Association, 273 /.n. 
Reay, Lord, 39, 192, 220, 233, 236, 
244/.n., 247, 255, 258; asked to be 
President of sabi Committee, 227, 
233, 235 

Rees, J.D., 95 to 97 113, 122, 123, 

133, 137, 138, 149/.«., 163, 164 /.n., 
176 /«., 181, 186, 187, 202 
220, 228, 405; leaves sabi Committee, 
405; letter to, regarding draft ques- 
tion in Imperial Parliament about 
the case of Mahomed Hafeji Moosa 
under Peace Preservation Ordinance, 
181; (his) speech at interview with 
Lord Elgin, 122 
Reform Club, 88 

Register, registration certificate 
Registrar of Asiatics (Transvaal), 47; 
(his) report on Indian immigration 
into Transvaal and existing permit 
system, 409, 411 to 414, 442, — proof 
that TARA unnecessary, 413, 416, 
417-8. See also chamney 
Registration; rules for, and identifica- 
tion more rigorous under British than 
under Boer rule in Transvaal, 114 
— under Law 3 of 1885, 51, 411; 

again, voluntarily accepted by Trans- 
vaal Indians on Lord Milner’s 
advice, 47, 48, 119, 124, 201, 411, 
426; available only to those in 
Transvaal in possession of permits, 
412; consisted only of payment of 
£3 tax by Indians, 47; distinguished 


from taking out of permits under 
Peabe Preservation Ordinance, 201 
411; no permits required, under 
Boers, for stay in Transvaal after, 
48; of Transvaal Indians necessary 
only as traders under Boers, 2 
—under talao and tara, 50, 51, 
79, 477; compulsory for all Indian 
men, women and children, 3, 5, 9, 
50, 51, 97, 115, 475, 477, -^but 
not under Law 3 of 1885, 50, —a 
restriction of Transvaal Indians’ , 
liberty, 475; (Lord) Elgin’s view 
that Transvaal Government intend 
through, to give indefeasible title to 
legitimate Asiatic rights, 125; of all 
children, 50-1, 97, — compulsory under 
TARA, 384; procedure for, of Indians 
under talao, 50; talao attempts 
“once and for all to carry out, of 
all ^Asiatics’’ — Selborne, 146; Trans- 
vaal Indians’ compromise proposals 
about, again under Law 3 of 1885 
as alternative to tara, 391, 401, 
404, 408, 423, 450 to 452, 469, 502, 
— turned down by Smuts, 424 

Registration Act, see Transvaal Asiatic 
Registration Act 

— Certificate (s), under Law 3 of 
1885, 3 to 5, 8, 47, 49, 124, 
353, 356, 419; adequate for identi- 
fication of Asiatics, 118, 148; all 
Transvaal Indians carry, 1 to 3, 
353, 362; distinction between, and 
permits under Peace Preservation 
Ordinance, 411-2; particulars re- 
garding holders furnished in, 47; 
“really an identification certificate”, 

3; should be issued as a matter of 
course to children of lawful Indian 
residents, 401; thumb-impressions of 
Indians on, 1 to 3, 7-8, 353, 362; 
unlawful sale of, by Transvaal Indians 
allied by Chamney, 413 
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--^der talao/tara, 62, 117, 425; 
all ten finger^impressions of Transvaal 
Indians necessary on, 1, 3, 5, 9, 49, 62; 
“are really passes**, 146; “not more 
oppressive than Boer system under 
Law 3 of 1885** — Lord Elgin, 124; 
old certificates under Law 3 of 1885 
to be exchanged for, 342, 362, 383; 
procedure for production of, and 
furnishing identification to Transvaal 
authorities on demand, 98; (a) single, 
to replace earlier permit and certi- 
ficate — Abdul Gani’s proposal, 401; 
Transvaal Gk)vemment*s intention that 
they be checked only yearly, 125; 
Transvaal Indians advised not to 
take out, 490. See also permits 
Rbhman, Abdul, 374, 381/.a., 405, 407; 
moves the Second Resolution in mass 
meeting of Transvaal Indians, 405 
Reide, Mrs., 8 

Remington Typewriter Co., 205 
Report; of farewell meetings in honour 
of O. H. A. Zaveri, 462-7 ; of London 
Indian Society meeting, 170, 172«5t 
of mass meeting of Natal Indians, 
364»5, — of Transvaal Indians, 394- 
408} of meeting at Pan-Islamic Society, 
170, 1754»; of Ritch’s speech at East 
India Association, 176, 184-5, 255-7 
Representation, to Lord Elgin; of 
African Indian students in England 
regarding taeao and grievances of 
Transvaal Indians, 54, 55, 64, 78- 
80, 92, 109, 110, 135, 139, 143; 
of Dr. Godfrey and another 
saying Indian Deputation un- 
representative, 196-202} of Pan- 
Islamic Society against application 
of TALAO to Turldsh Muslims, 
183; of Transvaal Chinese regarding 
TALAO and their grievances, 14, 
27, 56, 58, 59, 76; of Transvaal 
Indian Deputation regarding talao 
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and Indians* gRevuco, 44? 45M, 
65. 817 85, 92, 100, 104, 108, 110, 
113, 130, 134, 143, 155, . 157, 

185, 206, 210, 214, 218, 250; of 
wholesale houia in Englancl with 
*interests in South Africa regarding 
TALAO, 106-7 
Responsible Government; powers of, 296 
— in Cape Colony, anti-Indian legisla- 
tion contemplated under, 213 ^ 

— in Transvaal, 18, 43, 49, 51, 53,* 86, 
147, 192, 212, 215, 221, 277, —and 
class legislation, 51, — and talao, 147, 
287, — closure of Indian trade by, 
proposed to, 287, — ‘^a threat to free- 
dom of Indians**, 397 
Reuter, 24, 269, 271, 281, 371, 373, 
390, 408, 409, 411, 412, 470 
(The) Reifiew of Reviews, ISO fn*, 183 
Rhodes* Trust, 191 

Richard II, King; the morality of his 
concessions to his subjects, 286 
Ripon, Lord; •‘vetoes*’ Disfranchising BUI, 
210 

Rissick, J., 343, 362 

Rrrcii, L. W., 15, 18, 19, 24, 28, 67, 
73, 80, 81, 85, 86, 93, 104, 155, 157, 
162 to 164, 170, 184 to 190, 194, 
202 /.n., 220, 228, 234, 237, 239, 
244 /.m, 248, 252, 253/.«., 255 to 257, 
259, 278, 314, 335/.«., 342, 347, 363, 
3/1, 372, 379 /a, 390 /.a, 409 
420, 421, 448 to 450, 477/.«., 500, 
501; as secretary of sabx Committee, 
252-3, — his honorarium, 363, 371-2; 
as secretary to Transvaal Indian Depu- 
tation, 104; (his) letter to Ths Times 
against Curtis’s vievrs on Transvaal 
Indians, 500; (his) paper at East India 
Association meeting on the statos of 
British Indians in South Afirica, 169, 
176, 184-5, 234, 255-7} passes Bar 
final examination, 67, 86; (bis) 
work for cause of Afirican Indians 
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praiiT^d, 19, 259, «71 
Road Boards Act, 382 ^ 

Robertson, A. G., 340 
Robertson, J. M., 20, 28, 74, 76, 87, 
164 /.m, 228, 241 /.n., 442 /n. 
Robinson, Sir Hercules, see rosemeas). 
Lord 

Robinson, Sir John, 133, 166, 197, 254; 
deplores move to deprive Indians 
of municipal franchise, 354; (his) 
recognition of Gandhiji’s public work, 
166, 197-8 
Rockefeller, 274 

Roman Catholics, their services in 
held of education, 268 
Roosevelt, President, 279 
Rose-Innes, James, 119 
Rosemead Lord 199, 399 
Rosenberg, Ebba, 99, 100, 224 
Roux, P. D., 340 
Roy, J., 340, 388, 400 
Royal Society of Arts, 100 f,n, 
Royeppen, Joseph, 28, 38, 80, 100, 
259, 322, 479, 480 
Ruskin, 198, 476 
Russell, 345 /.w. 

Rustenburg; giving of finger-impressions 
by Indians in, 377, — ‘‘shameful*’, 
359; taking of finger-impressions on 
permits of Indians in, 351, 353, 
356, 358 

Rustomjee, Parsee, 462, 466, 467 
Rutherford, Dr., 186, 202 /./i., 220, 228 

$ 

Saadi, Shaikh, 463 

Saheb, Gulam, 394 

St. Edmund’s, 90 

Sale, Omcrji, 394, 406, 491 

Salter, William MacIntyre, 273 /.n., 274 

Sampson, Colonel, 343 

Sanatan Dharma Sabma, 465, 477 

Sandhurst, Lord, 236 /.n. 


Sanghavi, 290, 305, 322 
Sardar, Gangadin, 491 
Sardar, Sam, 322 
Sassoon, Sir Edward, 226, 232 /.a. 
Satyagraha in South Africa, 66 /.n., 70, 
82, 386 /.n. 

Saunders, 232, 245 
Sayings of Mahomd, 175 
Schwann, Sir Charles, 62, 63, 83, 87, 
95,. 102, 164 /.n., 186, 220, 228, 
244 /n., 257 

SciNDiA OF Gwalior, Maharaja, 351 
Scott, A. H., 20, 28, 73 to 77, 87, 102, 
108, 134, 139, 164 /.n., 186, 220, 
228, 244 257; Gandhiji thanks, 
for his services to African Indians, 
245; (his) role in arranging meeting 
at House of Commons, 20, 108, 134, 
139, — (his) speech at that meeting, 108 
Second Resolution (March 29, 1907); 
compromise proposal contained in, 
as ^ternative to tara, 391, 392, 
404, 417, 426, 450 to 452, — accepted 
by Chinese community in Transvaal, 
420, 426; Gandhiji takes all responsi- 
bility for, 407 ; goes further than 
TARA and provides for registration 
of Asiatic minors, 450, 451 
Selbornb, Lord, 43, 69, 116, 117, 216, 
218, 225, 287, 296, 336, 339, 342, 

347, 348, 365, 367, 371, 374, 377, 

390, 397, 398, 402, 403, 405, 406, 

419, 488; alleges continued unlawful 
immigration of Indians into Trans- 
vaal, 339; (his) charge against Sir 
Lcpcl Griffin, 398; (his) despatch to 
Lord Elgin regarding talao, 365, 
367; (his) promises to Indians un- 
fulfilled, 297, 403, —to whites 

to check Indian influx, 403; 
(his) view that refusal of assent to 
TALAO is violation of his pledge to 
whites df Transvaal, 339; (his) view 
that TALAO should be re-enacted, 336 
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SsLP<<K>VBRNiNO COLONIES; basc spirit 
of race supremacy in, 214; class Icgis* 
lation in, vetoed by Home Govern* 
ment, 3; compared with Crown 
Colonies and Dependencies, 296, 
— The Natal Merewy on the distinction, 
262; (their) duty towards subjects 
of Empire in matter of civil rights, 
214; in Empire, limits to rights of, 
in relation to minorities, 277; India's 
importance in relation to, 437; need 
of Royal assent for legislation in, 296; 
relations between Imperial Govern- 
ment and, 214, 216, 217, 222, 

responsibilities of, in colonies, 256 
September Resolution, see CAOL-going 
Resolution 

Shah, Nanalal, 394, 402 
Shakespeare, 286 
Shbth, Dada, 476 

(A) Short History of the Saracens^ 11 fn, 
Shukla, D. B., 37 • 

SmvRiOHT, Sir James, 199 
SiMMONDS, 12, 19, 69, 136, 229, 259 
Singh, Babu Hazura, 491 
Singh, Babu Lai Bahadur, 394, 491 
Singh, Ranjit, 435 

Slavery; in Zanzibar, British Bght 
against, 406 

Smallpox; concealment by Asiatics of, 
patients alleged by Dr. Porter in 
Johannesburg, 326 
Smith, 374 

Smith, Miss A.H., 175, 183, 219, 239 
Smoking; bill introduced to check evil 
habit of, in Natal, 78; evils of, 
77-8, 270; laws enacted to check evil 
habit of, in various countries, 77-8 
Smuts, General, 82 /.a., 332, 362, 387, 
390, 391, 400, 403, 405, 416, 417, 
420, 423, 425, 426, 440, 453; address 
presented to, by Klerksdorp Indians, 
453; Chinese petition to, regarding 
TALAO, 440; (bis) statement that 


Boer Govemmei^’s attempt |o slop 
unlawfgk immigration of Indians cause 
of Boer War, 387, 405 
Society por Ethical Culturb, Chicago; . 

273 274 

Socrates, 300 

Sohraworthy, Abdullah Al-Mamoon, 
175 

Solomon, E. P. 362 
Solomon, Sir Richard, 29, 58, 129, 
161, 183, 199, 287, 297, 306, ^09 
310, 325, 336, 343, 362, 388, 397; 
favours immigration laws for Trans- 
vaal on Orange River Colony rather 
than Cape or Natal lines, 306, 310-1 1 ; 
(his) guarantee for H. O. Ally’s 
devotion to Empire, 199; on dis- 
continuing immigration of Indians 
into Transvaal, 309-11; on re-enact- 
ment of talao, 297, 309-10, 336, 
— his election speech on, 306, 310; 
(his) views on the Chinese, 332 
SOMABIIAI, 394 

SoNi, Ambu Vallabh; tried for entering 
Transvaal on faked permit, 339 
Sootie, see scott 

South Africa, 1 fn„ 10, 33, 55, 60, 85, 
103 139, 142, 171, ISO, 182, 

195, 207, 217, 251 /.a., interview to, 
7-10, 60-2, —regarding Dr. Godfrey’s 
petition questioning mandate of 
Transvaal Indian Deputation and 
alleging Gandhiji as profctttonal 
agitator, 171-2, 180; letter to, 

regarding talao, 217-8 
South Africa British Indian Committbb, 
15 26, 58, 66 143, 162 to 

164, 185, 187, 195, 220, 226 to 229, 
231 to 233, 236, 239, 241, 245, 246, 
252-3, 255, 258, 260, 262, 264, 265, 
269, 278, 292, 307, 322, 323, 335, 
336, 342, 347, 348, 363, 371 to 373, 
376, 377, 379, 380, 388 to 390, 405 
/.II., 409, 419, 420, 428, 440, 446, 
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47^y 501 ; to meet Goneral 

Botha in London to a^olain case 
of African Indians, 376, 380; (M.M.) 
Bhownaggree asked to be Chairman, 
of, 233 ; cable to, regsuxling Chamney *s 
Report, 409, — regarding dete^mi- 
nation of overwhelming majority 
of Transvaal Indians to go to gaol, 
477, — ^regarding enactment of tara 
by new Transvaal legislature, 379; 
/ committee in India similar to, pro- 
posed, 255, 379; drafting of consti- 
tution for, 228-29, 246; cx{>cnditurc 
of, 20, 363; formed to secure just and 
fair treatment for British Indians in 
South Africa and to help Imperial 
Government in solution of problems, 
228; (Lord) Harris asked to be Vice- 
President of, 236; need to support 
through funds, 278, 322-3, 371-2; 
offices for, 15, 18, 24, 75; (J.D.) Rees 
leaves, 405; Ritch as secretary of, 
252-3, — bis work praised, 19, 371; 
work done by, for cause of African 
Indians, 322, 371-2, — regarding 

compensation for dispossessed 
Vrededorp Indians, 343, 347-8, 
— regarding Natal Municipal Bill, 278 

South Africa British Indian Vigilance 
Committee, 163, 164. See also south 
AFRICA British Indian Committee 

South African Blue book, 113 fn. 

South African Chambers of Commerce; 
meeting of, wants Indian trade in 
Africa wound up, 445-6, — wants 
licensing laws on Cape lines for all 
Africa, 466 

(77k#) Spectator y 375 

Speech; at dinner by M.C. Camroodecn 
S Co., 264-5 ; at interview with 
Lord Elgin, 116-20; at mass meeting 
of Transvaal Indians (March 1907), 
407-8; at meeting in House of 
Commons, 105; at meeting of 


Natal Indian Congress, 410; in 
reply to address presented by Maho- 
medan Association, 265, — to address 
by Natal Indian Congress, 264 
{The) Spirit of hlam^ 11 193, 270, 

271; serialized translations of, for 
Indian Opinion^ 271 
Sprioo, Sir Gordon, 199 
Standerton; resolution of, Indians to 
go to gaol, 489 

Stanley of Alderlev, Lord, 6 /.n,, 
44, 85, 95, 113, 124, 137, 153, 164 
186, 202, 214 to 217, 220 to 222,* 
243 ; his speech at deputation to 
Morley, 214 

{The) Star, 197, 199, 200, 209, 289, 298, 
325, 367, 370, 388, 394, 447, 449, 
452, 468, 474, 483, 488, 489; accuses 
Indians of overrunning Transvaal, 
483; appeals to whites to hold meetings 
to secure assent to tara, 447; (its) 
campaign against Indian compromise 
proposal regarding tara inspired, 
468; (its) cartoon about tara, 483; 
(its) hope that Transvaal Indians 
would be more sensible of “greater 
security” offered by tara if Indian 
leaders of passive resisters deported, 
474-5, 489-90; letter to, regarding 
alternative proposal to tara, 449-51, 
452-3, 501-2; on enactment of tara, 
388; (its) report of Indian meeting 
held to question representative 
character of Natal Indian Congress, 
298; (its) view that tara designed to 
protect rights of Transvaal Indians, 
490 

Stead, W. T., 130, 168, 183; letter to, 
urging him to use his influence with 
Boer leaders to recognize distinction 
between Indians and Kaffirs, 168, 183 
Stock, Dr., 326 
Stone, 386 

Store-keepers; prejudice of white petty. 
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against Transvaal Indians, 211, 213, 
216-7, 222 

SuFPRAOETTSs, in ^gland, 17, 30, 223; 
gaol-going by, 30. Se$ also women 
in Britain and franchise 
S oEKARAlf, 491 

Sultan of Turkey, 212, 444, 472 to 
474 

(The) Sunday Times, 446, 447, 500; article 
in, accusing Indian hawkers of selling 
gold pilfered from mines, 447, — Indian 
washermen of New Clare of defiling 
the town, 446-7, — reply to accusa- 
tion, 500 

Supreme Court, see cape, natal and 
TRANSVAAL Supreme Courts 
Swaraj; 269; Shyamji Krishnavarma's 
ideas on, 84 

T 

Tanzi, a., 99 • 

Tatham, Ralph, 60, 72, 103, 139; 140, 
179, 324; his bill in Natal Assembly 
regarding trading licences, 61, 139, 
140, 142, 179, 252, — its “attempt to 
drive Indians out of Natal,’* 61, 
— rejected, 252 
Taylor, 270 
Taylor, Miss, 66, 71 
Tea-rooms; licence fee for Asiatic, in 
Transvaal prohibitive, 319-20 
Tej, 270 

Thakkar, 302, 304, 435, 476 
Thakkar, Harilal, 314 
Thakore, Kalyan Gk)pal, 491 
THsosophigal Society, 301 
Theresa, Saint 286 
Thomas, 491 

Thomas Cook & Son, 144, 176 
Thornton, Thomas Henry, 72, 73, 80, 
63, 85, 95, 113, 137, 164 /.n., 186, 
202 /.II., 220, 256 

£S Tax, under Law 3 of 1885, 46, 


48, 49, 111, 117# 119, 123, IM. 201, 
216, 26^411-2,417; (Lord) Guwon^i 
despatch to Natal Government on, 
216; levying of, by Boer reginic on 
Indian traders, 2; receipts for, not 
^permits of residence or entry into 
Transvaal, 201; remission of, under 
talao, illusory, 49, 50, 117, 118, 
123, 135 

T HiiMB-iMPREssioNS ; British Indian 

Association protests against taking 
of, on Indian permits, 353, 356; 
(Lord) Elgin's view that taking of, on 
registration certificates not debasing, 
124; giving of, by Indians again on 
rrgistration certificates under Law 3 
of 1885, on Ix)rd Milncr*s advice, 
353, 362, — voluntary not statutory, 
384; giving of, by Indians under 
Cape Immigration Act “shameful**, 
263; of Transvaal Indians required 
under Law 3 of 1885, 3. 124, 138, 
400, 413, 487, 488 

Tiano, Prince, 375 

Tilak, 420, 421 

(The) Times, 4, 7, 8, 17 /.a., 20, 28, 29, 
34, 85, 90, 140, 141, 146, 148 to 
152, 158, 165, 169 /.a., 178. 182, 184, 
206, 207. 223, 226. 244, 251, 265, 
359, 376, 388, 407, 454, 469, 488, 
500; allegation in, that Indians 
had entered Transvaal unlawfully, 
28-29, —that Gandhiji had made 
money thereby, 29; Curtis’s letter to, 
regarding status of Transvaal Indians, 
469, 488, 500, — Ritch's answer to, 
500; (its) leader on Transvaal Indians 
and TALAO, 146, 148, 149, 158, 184; 
leakage of proceedings of private 
interview between Indian Deputation 
and Lord Elgin in, 140-1, 150, 182, 
— and John Morley in, 223; Sir Roper 
Lethbridge’s letter to, regarding 
Transvaal Indians, 206; lettier to. 
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answering Dr. G|)direy*s petitton«and 
charge Gandhiji was ^ofessional 
agitator, 165-6, —expressing thanks 
fdr its assistance to South Afncan 
Indian cause, 251-2, — regarding 

. TALAO, 146-8, 158-9; Lord Milii^r*s 
letter to, in favour of Transvaal 
Indians, 407 

(The) Times of India, 110/.»., 163, 205, 
245, 255, 271, 350, 379, 429, 435, 
*471, 472, 478; always advocated 
African Indian cause, 245 
(The) Times of Natal, 207, 324, 345; 
allegation in, that Indian traders 
will not help even starving white, 
324 

Tobacco; evils of, 270 
Tolstoy, 66 fn., 198 
Tonoaat; Indian traders refused licen- 
ces in, 282, 323 
Tours in India, 95 fn. 

Tradb; value of, between India and 
colonies, 444 

-—competition; (between Indians and 
whites in the Transvaal) 6, 53, 212, 
428; (a) cause of starvation among 
whites, 311; charge against Transvaal 
Indians, 9; (a) reason for talao, 52; 
(a) reason for white prejudice against 
Indians — Sir Raymond West’s view, 
311; white traders against Indian 
immigration for fear of their, 310 
Tram-cars; regulations for use of, in 
Transvaal, 499; right of Indians to 
travel by, in Johannesburg, 1, — in 
Pretoria, 1, 2 

Transvaal; and other self-governing 
colonies, 9; class distinction between 
Kaffirs and Indians in, 168, 169; 
class legislation directed against 
British Indians in, 212, 450; colour 
pr^dice in, 1, 3, 9, 217, 222, 252, 
370; defence of, paid for by Imperial 
Government, 213; election campaign 


in, 279, 287, 297, 325, 332, 374, 
— formation of ministry after, 358, 
— ^results <rf, 343-4, 372 ; existing 
laws adequate to prevent unla%vfu] 
immigration of Indians into, 7, 8, 
48, 118, 148, 210, 212, 277-8; extent 
of unlawful inunigration by Indians 
into, 398, 404, 412, 413; Government 
discriminate against British Indians 
in, favour of aliens, 213; immigra- 
tion of British Indians not restricted 
under Boer rule, 2, 114, — under 
Law 3 of 1885, 2, 9, 47, 114; Indians 
blamed for poverty of whites in, 
407; Indians deny charge of unlaw- 
ful influx into, I, 3, 5, 7, 53, 119, 
148, 209-10, 365, 367, 379, 381, 387, 
398, 404, 407, 409, 411-2, 426, 450,- 
commission demanded to enquire into 
charge, 1, 3, 5, 53-4, 1 19, 120, 122, 135 , 
214, 215; Indians do not want fran- 
chise in, 217-8, 277, — political rights 
in, 120, 217-8, 261, 277, 405; Indians 
live and trade in, because tolerated by 
whites, 211 ; Indians not out to save 
their trade but want to live with honour 
in, 490; Indians willing to accept 
regulation of immigration into, 1, 3 , 5 , 
9, 53, 212, 251, 276, 396, —on Austra- 
lian lines, 276, — on Cape or Natal 
lines, 3, 5, 29, 53, 107, 108, 211, 218, 
451; Indians willing to meet white 
fear regarding undue influx and trade 
competition in, 6; Indian traders 
accept principle of control of new 
trade licences by municipal bodies 
in, subject to Supreme Court 
review, 53, 211, 218, 450, 451; num- 
ber of British Indians in, 1, 5, 46, 
234, 246, 403-4, —of Kaffirs in. 
403-4; Report of Registrar of Asia- 
tics on Indian immigration into. 
409; responsible government in, 49, 
53, 86, 212, 221, 277; right of Indians 
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to own land in, 1, 4, 29, 53, 105, 218, 
383; right of Indians to travel by 
tram-cars in, 1, 2, 499; Smuts’a claim 
of strong evidence for unlawful, 
wholesale immigration of Indians in- 
to, 424; trade competition between 
Indians and whites in, 6, 9, 52, 53, 
212, 310, 311; white traders against 
immigration of Indians into, 310 

(7^) Transvaal Advertiser, 265, 333, 417; 
article in, alleging unlawful influx 
of Indians who increase problems of 
Permit Office, 333 

Transvaal Asiatic Law Amendment 
Ordinance, 1 to 9, 15, 16, 28. 31, 
33, 39, 43, 45, 49 to 52, 54, 59, 62, 
78, 79, 87, 92, 93, 96 to 98, 102, 104, 
to 112, 114 to 121, 123 to 125, 
129, 130, 132, 137, 138, 146, 147, 
151, 153, 158, 159, 165, 169 
171, 172, 177 to 179, 183, 192, 193, 
199 to 201, 209, 211, 212, 214, *215. 
218, 222, 223, 230, 234, 239-40, 245, 
251, 257, 258, 261, 262, 264, 265, 
273, 277 to 280, 287, 297, 298, 306, 
307, 309, 333, 336, 339, 356, 365, 
367, 378, 381, 402, 408, 418; accen- 
tuates colour prejudice in most offen- 
sive manner, 111; alleged threefold 
relief granted to British Indians 
under, 111-2, 117-8; “an insult too 
grievous to be borne”, 115; and 
Kaffirs, 52; and responsible govern- 
ment in Transvaal, 147; as class 
legislation, directed against British 
Indians, 49, 51, 120; bad precedent 
for self-governing colonies, 213; 
**(its) bar sinister on millions of Bri- 
tish subjects”, 215, 221; children of 
registered parents required to be 
registered under, 9, 50-1, 97; class 
distincticms made under, 147; 
^'colour line” drawn against Asiatics 
ttndcr, 209 to 211, 218; commission 


demanded to enquire into, lOQi 120, 

122, izy 126. 134. 143, 147, 148, 
152, 158-9, 202, 214, 230, 339, — 
Morley on, 215-6, 221; compAred 
with Law 3 of 1885, 3, 50-2;- com- 
plete history of, by Lord Elgin pub-^ 
lished, 339; condemns every Indian, 
54, — as a criminal, 116, — as guilty, 
111; correspondence between Lord 
Elgin and Lord Sclborne about, 365, 
367; “creates new disabilities”, 2Qt; 
definition of “-\siatic” under, 97; 
“degrading racial legislation”, 380; 
“derogatory to Anglo-Indians”, 115, 
137; descendants of Dutch and 
Turkish Christians excluded from 
purview of, but not Indians of South 
African descent or Turkish Muslims, 
212; docs not apply to women, 117; 
draft, as relating to Indian women 
amended following protest by British 
Indian Association, 117, 398; Dutch 
registration certificates to be exchange 
cd for new permits under, before 
March 31, 1907, 362; exempts Malays 
from its operation, 97; existing laws 
adequate to secure objects of pro- 
posed, 7, 8, 48, 118, 148, 210, 212, 
220, 277-8; feeling in India against, 

123, 208, 215, 221, — at mass meet- 

ing of Transvaal Indians, 199. 209; 
giving of finger-impressions by Bri- 
tish Indians compulsory under, I, 3, 
5, 9, 13, 31, 49, 59, 62, 79, 115, -- 
giving of, “unmanly”, 336; hardships 
feared by Indians under, 8-9, 111, 
119-20; (a) humiliating measure, 
31; identification of Indians under, 
62, — ^applicable only U> criminals, 
49, — humiliating, 50, — stricter 

than under Law 3 of 1885, 3; ins- 
pired by alien population of Trans- 
vaal, 115; Introducing Deputation 
requests Lord Elgin to veto, 115$ 137; 
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lar^e unauthoril^cd influx of British 

Indians alleged reason 52, 54, 

111, 209-10; letter to South Africa 
• 

regarding, 217-8; liquor provision in, 
regarding Indians, 98, — an insult, 50; 
mass meeting of Transvaal Indians 
held to protest against, 394 - 408 ; Mem- 
bers of House of Commons meet to 
protest against, 1 05, 10741 , 121 , — meet 
again, 257, — meet Prime Minister, 
•257; no Asiatic trader can obtain 
licence without registration certi- 
ficate under, 98; not an amending 
law, 49, 111, 118, 201; not for regis- 
tration but identification, 49; penal- 
ties under, 51, 97, 98, 99, 115; (the) 
poorer the Indians the greater their 
suffering under, 147; precis of, 97-9; 
reduces British Indians to level lower 
than that of Kaffirs, 52, 87, 111; 
re-enactment of, demanded by 
responsible government, 287, — 
by Krugersdorp whites, 298, — by 
Lord Sclborne, 336, — by Sir Richard 
Solomon, 297, 306, 309-10, 336; 
refused assent, 259; registration cer- 
tiOcates under, “are really passes”, 
146; registration of all Asiatics 
compulsory under, 3, 5, 9, 50, 51, 
97, 99, 115, 146, 475,477; re-intro- 
duced in Legislative Council as 
Bill to amend Law 3 of 1885, 370; 
remission of ^3 fee under, an illu- 
sory benefit, 49, 111, 117-8, 123-4, 
138; representation to Lord Elgin 
against, of African Indian students, 
78 - 80 , — of Pan-Islamic Society, 

183, — of Transvaal Chinese, 56, 58, 
59, — of Transvaal Indian Deputa- 
tion, 45 - 54 ; restricts Indian immigrat- 
tion into Transvaal, 9, 50, — objec- 
tion refuted, 277-8; right of Indians 
to hold land under, 1, 4, 29, — 
relief under, only to an individual. 


29, 50, 481, — the case of Aboo Baker 
Ahmed, 50, 99,. 112, 118; seeks to 
carry out registration of Transvaal 
Asiatics “once and for all” 146; Lord 
Selbome’s despatches regarding, 397-8; 
The Times* leader on, 158; Trans- 
vaal Grovemment’s view that, gives 
indefeasible title to domiciled In- 
dians* rights and improves their 
position, 201, — endorsed by Lord 
Elgin, 123, 125, — by The Times, 4; 
Transvaal Indian Deputation’s inter-, 
view with Lord Elgin regarding, 113- 
26, — ^with Morley regarding, 208- 
17; Transvaal Indians classed with 
other Asiatics under, 105; Transvaal 
Indians prefer gaol-going to degra- 
dation under, 119; Transvaal Indians 
worse off under British Government 
than under Boers, 87, 121; “a vio- 
lation of British and Colonial tradi- 
tions”, 87, 117, 209; worse than Law 3 
of 1885, 50-2, 108, 111 
Transvaal Asiatic Registration Act, 
380, 384 to 387, 393, 403, 409, 432, 
440, 444, 447, 449 to 452, 455 to 459, 
462 to 464, 466 to 468, 471, 474, 
475, 477, 480, 481, 483, 484, 487, 
489, 490, 492, 495 to 497, 501, 502; 


ascertainment of titles of residence. 
Smuts’s reason for, 424; Cape 
Boys, Kaffirs and Malays exempted 
from, 384; Chamney’s reasons for, 
418; “Chamney’s Report proof that, 
unnecessary”, 413, 416; Chinese 

petition regarding, 440; Chinese 
support to Transvaal Indian stand 
on, 427, 428; Churchill on Transvaal 
Government’s right to enact, 495; 
“class legislation”, 399; compuI«>*T 
re-registration under, Indians’ pn- 
mary objection to, 477; “confers 
greater security on Indians”, 474, 
consequences of Indians submitting 
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to, 481 ; deputation sent by mass meet* 
ing of Transvaal Indians to Smuts 
regarding, 416-7, 423; “designed to 
protect domicile rights of Indians**, 
— The Stafy 490; existing laws adequate 
to secure objectives of, 400, 402, 409; 
Gandhiji's plan of defence in court of 
Indians defying, 441 ; Gandhiji’s pledge 
regarding, 448-9; giving of hnger- 
impressions on permits under, statu- 
tory unlike thumb-impressions under 
Law 3 of 1885, 384; going to gaol 
better than accepting, 384, 479; 

Indians asked not to take out per- 
mits under, 470; Indians propose 
voluntary rc-registration as alter- 
native to, 390, 391, 401, 404, 408, 
423, 450, 451, 452, 469, 502, —de- 
clined by Smuts, 424, — cmUxlied in 
Second Resolution of mass meeting, 
426; Indian traders not eligible for 
licences without permits under, 383; 
London deputation to General Botha 
regarding, 448; makes Frans vaal 
Indian a “tickct-of-lcavc” man, 455; 
mass meeting of Transvaal Indians 
held to protest against, 381, 382, 
390, 394 - 488 ; meeting of Members 
of House of Commons regarding, 
445; position of Transvaal Indians 
worse than that of Kaffirs and Malays 
under, 398; Press comments on re- 
enactment of, 388; “punishes inno- 
cent majority for sake of guilty few**, 
452; receives Royal assent, 456, 468; 
re-enactment of, in Legislative 
Council, 387-8; registration of chil- 
dren compulsory under, 384; such 
as must apply to “thieves, bandits 
and traitors**, 384; suspension of 
parliamentary procedure to rc-cnact, 
395-6; taking of Indians’ fuiger- 
isnpressions under, 400; text of, iden- 
tical with that of tai*ao, 378 


Transvaal ^hinbsr ^Association,^ 501 

— C^NSTiTirt'ioN, 2%; restriedon m, for 
safeguard of Coloured persons* rights 
violated, 397 

— C^OVERNMBNT, 138, 216, 383, 391*, 398, 
399, 481 

Transvaal Gevemment GuzetU, 16, 45, 
176, 177, 311, 342, 358, 362, 427, 
484, 486, 499, 500; notice published 
in, requiring Indians to change 
old registration certificates for nhw 
under talao, 342 

Transvaal Indian Dkputation, 1, 
2, 4, 6, 7, 10 to 12 /fi., 14 to 16, 18, 
29, 31, 36, 39, 40, 43, 46, 53, 55, 57, 
58, 60, 62 to 64, 68, 71 to 73, 75. 78, 
79. 82, 88. 89. 91, 92, 104, 105 
no. 126, 127, 130, 132 to 137 /.m, 
139, 145, 148, 149, 154, 156, 158, 

161, 164, 170, 171, 184, 188. 190, 

192, 195. 196, 201. 207, 208. 216, 

217, 236, 238, 249, 251, 295, 296, 

328 /.n., 365, 367, 402. 407, 417, 420, 
457, 458, 460; Anglo-Indian, Con- 
servative, Liberal and Mahomedan 
opinion endorses objectives of, 18; 
demands commission to enquire into 
TALAO and grievances of Transvaal 
Indians, 53-4, 120, 122, 129, 138, 
147, 148, 158-9, 202. 210; demands 
right for Indians to own fixed pro- 
perty in Transvaal and to freedom 
of movement and locomotion, 53; 
demands that talao be rejected, 
147, 159; deputation of Durban 

Indians to The Natal Advertiser 
regarding iu critical article on, 328 
/.A. ; (its) farewell breakfast to 
friends of African Indian cause in 
England, 244-6, 258; Sir Lcpel 

Griffin declines to head, at interview 
with Lord Elgin, 22, — later consents, 
63; (its) interview with Churchill, 
257-8, —with Lord Elgin, 113-26, 
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— Morley7 208-1 7|^ leakage in 
Press of proceedings at interview with 
lx>rd Elgin, 140-1, 150, 182, ->at 
interview with Morley, 223; (its) 
mandate from British Indian Associa- 
tion, 172, — questioned by Dr. (God- 
frey and another, 126, 165, 169/.«., 
171-2, 183-4, 196, 200, 208, 230, 
— reply to Dr. Godfrey’s charges 
« regarding, 196 - 202 $ meeting at House 
of C!ommons passes resolution 
expressing sympathy with objects of, 
105 , 107 - 8 , 121 ; Natal Indian Congress 
passes resolution expressing sympathy 
with objects of, 60; on need 
to distinguish between British Indians 
and other Asiatics, 54; (its) policy, 
one of “strictest moderation”, 245; 
(its) representation to Lord Elgin 
regarding talao, 45-54; spokes- 
man for, at interview with Lord 
Elgin, 11, 14, 16, 22, 23, 31; (its) suc- 
cess in the matter of talao, 262, 
— reasons for, 265; welcome 
addreas/dinner/reception in honour 
of, by British Indian Association, at 
Durban, 260/,n., 261, — at Vcrulam, 
260 261, — ^by M. G. Camroodeen 
& Go., 264, — ^by Mahomedan As- 
sociation, 265-6, — ^by Natal Indian 
Congress, 264; (its) work based on 
gaol-going resolution, 420. See also 

DEPUTATION 

(77ie) Transvaal Leader^ 82 /.it., 311, 357, 
365, 367; its “inflammatory article” 
on British Indians, 365, 367; on the 
re-enactment of tara 388 

Transvaal Legislative Assembly, 

166 /.«., 370, 386 ,397, 469 

— Legislative Council, 2, 5, 6, 39, 
42, 45, 59, 62, 87, 120, 130, 133, 
158, 210, 212, 279, 310, 370, 386 
to 388, 395 to 397, 488; discussions 
in, (m TARA, 387-8; its legislators 


“only custodians of the rights of 
whites”, 395; * nominations to, 
339-40; passes tara within two 
hours, 386 

— ^Municipal Association, 451, 468 
— ^Parliament, 287, 379, 381, 388, 389, 
408. See also Transvaal Legislative 
Assembly and Council 
— ^Railways; hardships of Indians on, 
376; right of Indians to travel 
by, 1 

— Supreme Court, 5, 8, 46, 53, 79; 
108, 118, 119, 177, 181, 202, 

218, 230, 240, 288, 418, 450, 451; 
British Indians accept control of 
trade licences subject to review by, 
53; its judgment in case of Maho- 
med Hafeji Moosa, 119; quashes 
sentence on minor, 108-9 
Treaty of Vereenigino, 277 
Tribi{owan, Dr., 479 
{Th) Tribwuy l, 18, 28 /.n., 85, 223, 
388 

Troutbegk & Barnes, Messrs, 128 
Turkey, 183. 212; and Germany, con- 
flict between, 327 
Turner, Sir Charles, 232 
Tyler, Sir Frederick, 256 

u 

Uitlander Committee, 199 
Umfuli, S.S., 20 

Umgeni; need for relief measures for 
Indians during malaria in, 410 
Union op Ethical Societies, 155, 157 
170, 183, 257 
United Burma, 303 

Unity; between Hindus and Muslims* 
261, 466, — and British India, 265, 
— ^necd of, for Indians prospenty, 
269 

Unto This Last, 476 /.«. 

Urdu, 143/n., 144 
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Vaja (Vaza), 394, 404 

Vali, Joosab (Jusab) Haji, 394 

Valji, Hirji, 321 

Van der Merwb, J. E., 340 

Van Hulsteyn, Sir William, 445 

Van Weenen, Miss, 249, 250 

{Tkg) Vigetarian, 23 /.n. 

Vegetarian Society of London, 23 
Vegetarianism, 7 1 

•Vbrulam; Indian community in, prc* 
scnts welcome address to Transvaal 
Indian Deputation, 272; Indian 
traders in, refused licences because 
of dirty shops, 328 
Victoria (Australia); laws in, to check 
evil habit of smoking, 77 
Victoria, Queen, 199, 402, 403, 42B 
Vrededorp; charge denied that build- 
ings of Indians in, were shanties, 
240; Indians in, under Dutch re- 
gime, allowed to reside outside 
Locations, 177, — given squatters’ 
rights, 225, 240; rights of Indians 
in, lawfully acquired, 225, — taken 
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